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M7  dear  Ed.  Tufts:— 

Once,  when  a  mere  child,  I  strayed  as  far  away  from  horns 
as  Pico  Street,  and  followed  that  thoroughfare  westward  until 
the  houses  gave  way  to  open  country,  hedged  by  a  dense  forest 
of  real  estate  signs. 

In  the  midst  of  that  wilderness  I  chanced  upon  a  somewhat 
ehubby  gentleman  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  a  small  white 
ball,  which,  when  he  came  within  striking  distance,  he  beat 
savagely  with  weapons  of  wood  and  iron.  That,  sir,  was  my 
first  si^t  of  you,  and  my  earliest  acquaintance  with  the  game 
of  golf.     I  remember  scanning  the  horizon  for  your  keeper. 

Times  have  changed  since  then.  The  old  Pico  Street  course 
is  covered  with  bungalows  and  mortgages.  Oolf  clubs  are 
everywhere.  The  hills  are  dotted  with  middl»-aged  gentlemen 
who  use  the  same  weapons  of  wood  and  iron  and  the  same 
red-hot  adjectives.  A  man  may  now  admit  that  he  commits 
golf  and  the  statement  will  not  be  used  against  him.  Every- 
body is  doing  it.    The  pastime  has  become  popular. 

But  it  took  courage  to  be  a  pioneer,  to  listen  to  the  sneers 
about  "Cow-pasture  pool"  and  to  renudn  cool,  calm  and 
collected  when  putting  within  sight  of  the  countiy  road  and 
within  hearing  of  the  comments  of  the  Oreat  Unenlightened. 
That  eourage  entitles  you  to  this  small  recognition,  and  also 
entitles  you  to  purchase  as  many  copies  of  this  book  as  yon 
can  afford. 

Yours  as  usual, 

Chablzs  E.  Yam  Loam 
To  Mr.  Edward  B.  Tufte  of  the  Los  Angeles  Country  dub. 

Loa  Angeles,  CaL,  January  17,  1918. 
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Chbutophbb  Colxtmbub  proyed,  througli  th« 
mstrnmentation  of  a  fresh  egg  and  the  appliei^ 
tion  of  a  non-skiddixig  theory,  that  the  world 
was  ronnd. 

The  author  of  this  book,  with  a  few  "han^ 
boiled''  eggs  and  an  incomparable  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  proved  that  a  golf  ball,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  round,  is  also  oblong,  ellipti- 
cal, rectangular,  flat,  square,  and  at  times  in- 
visible. 

Those  who  play  the  game  will  read  with  con- 
siderable interest  the  scientific  treatises  which 
masquerade  in  this  volume  in  the  goise  of  fic- 
tion, finding  in  them  much  that  pertains  to  that 
which  they  have  individually  experienced. 

A  golf  course  is  an  out-door  insane  asyhmi, 
peopled  with  madmen  suffering  from  the  defai- 
sion  that  they  wiU  finaUy  master  the  game.  The 
more  violent  cases  believe  that  they  have  mas- 
tered it  One  who  takes  up  the  recreation  of 
golf  comes  to  the  greensward  with  the  oonvio- 
tion  that  a  golf  baU  should  act  like  any  other 
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baU  ^  roU  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  start- 
ed.    This  of  course  is  absolute  bunk.    A  golf 
baU  carries  its  own  opinions  as  regards  move- 
ment, accuracy  and  speed. 
^There  are  individuals  who  beUeve  it  possible 
through  the  impact  of  wood  or  iron  to  control 
the  irovement  of  the  perverse  Uttle  piU.    There 
are  cases  of  record,  a  few  in  pubUc,  where  some 
astounding  acadente  have  been  recorded.    In 
Scotland   during   the   Elizabethan   period,    a 
grouj)  of  hardy  mountaineers  succeeded  in 
herding  some  golf  baUs  across  the  land-scape, 
returning  to  a  given  point  the  same  day.    In 
the  latter  part  of  the  century  a  handful  of  Brit- 
aiM  executed  similar  maneuvers  on  the  En*- 
iish  downs.  ® 

During  the  Victorian  period  the  game  of  golf 
spread  to  America.  It  was  here  that  topping, 
Omng  and  pulling  reached  a  high  state  of  per- 
fection; so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  beginners  were 
able  to  impart  the  most  amazing  activities  to 
toe  alabaster  globule  alK>ut  whose  globosity 
toere  was  no  dispute.    But  wait. 

Persons  in  aU  walks  of  life  took  up  the  study 
of  golf  and  many  interesting  books  were  writ- 
ten on  the  subject.  Certain  forms  were  adopt- 
ed; rules  established  and  regulations  laid  down. 
Everybody  and  everything  came  under  control 
-^xcept  the  baU.  It  seemed  to  be  endowed 
with  diabolical  moods,  tendencies  of  its  own, 
and  incUnations  for  which  there  was  no  scieH- 
ti&6  explanation. 
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About  the  year  of  1910  Charles  E.  Van  Loan; 
whose  papers  are  assembled  in  this  work, 
voiced  the  singularly,  at  that  time,  amazing  be- 
lief that  rotnndity  was  absolutely  unknown  to 
the  vulcanized  pellet.  Standing  alone  against 
an  infuriated  populace  it  would  have  been  quite 
impossible  to  win  converts  to  such  an  audacious 
conclusion.  What  he  needed  was  support.  Did 
he  reach  into  the  past  for  those  defenders  of 
his  theory  T  He  did  not.  He  found  them  on 
the  golf  course,  living,  vital,  breathing  factors. 
He  picked  them  from  the  ranks,  from  divers 
and  sundry  greens  and  bunkers  and  sand  pits; 
he  wrenched  them  from  the  rough,  coaxed  them 
out  of  the  woods,  lured  them  from  unfriendly 
gardens,  out  of  bounds,  and  let  them  tell  their 
tales. 

He  talked  with  old  man  Phipps,  who  did  not 
play  golf  but  was  a  charter  member;  and  Doc 
Pinkinson,  an  intrepid  experimenter.  He 
watched  Ambrose  pull  the  baffy  shot  out  of  a 
sand  trap;  one  shot  in  a  thousand,  never  to  be 
done  again.  He  listened  to  Major  Cuthbert 
Eustace  Lawes,  D.  0.  S.  (Dismal  Old  Souse). 

He  got  some  inside  stuff  from  a  certain  mixed 
foursome  of  the  Yavapai  Golf  and  Country 
Club  and  a  Scotch  secret  from  Pete  Miller, 
three  valuable  receipts  from  Uncle  George 
Sawyer,  Sam  Tuttle  and  Mr.  Ingram  Tecumseh 
Parks  wh  T^it  the  game  cold  and  then  came 
back  agaii.  varm. 

Most  of  them  thought  the  golf  ball  was  round 
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Imt  tile  golf  baU  didn  »t  know  it ;  hence  the  awn- 
ment  When  a  golf  baU  acts  like  a  lump  of 
ngar  on  a  putting  green,  flies  like  a  jaok^pe 
when  etrnok  by  a  mashie,  dives  into  the  ronrfi 
Ma  reward  for  a  dean  foUow  through  with  a 
deek  and  ndes  hke  a  pie  plate  thrown  ont  of 
a  pnllman  oar  after  «i  beautiful  impact  with  a 
Drasue,  it  18  a  sure  sign  that  the  golf  baU  is  not 
round. 

Nevertheless,  golf  is  the  game  of  games,  "the 
game  that  blows  no  master."  It  lures  and  re- 
pels ;  It  cajoles  and  repudiates ;  courts  and  jUts. 
It  appeals  to  us  aU  in  a  greater  or  lesb  degree ; 
to  youth,  to  middle  and  old  age.  There  are 
tones  that  it  mspires  one  with  a  feeling  of  in- 
fimte  power.    In  the  stiUness  of  the^ht,  we 

uTifn^^  Mountoms,  iron  it  over  the  pUins, 

S?LJS-  *  ^^  *  ^?/*^  ""^  ^**<^  it  carry  the 
Mississippi;  swat  it  with  a  long,  low  wallon 

through  the  SputUand;  loft  it  into^irCiS 
lands;  Jigger  it  low  and  straight  via  the  Ever- 
glades with  a  mashie  shot  into  Florida,  layinir 
ttie  baU  at  last  by  the  side  of  the  Ponce  deuS? 
spnng  of  immortal  youth,  now  the  19th  hole 

Of  the  great  American  golf  course.  The  drys 
nave  it   Turn  over. 

Not  long  after  this  volume  was  written,  its 
author  was  caressed  by  the  sable  wing  of 
4jreal  and  darkness  crept  upon  the  course 
where  he  had  pkyed.    We  waited  for  him  to 
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come  over  the  horizon,  out  of  the  soft  shadows; 
but  he  did  not  return.  Perhaps  somewhere, 
some  day,  we  may  meet  again.  If  not  on  this 
oonrse— the  next 
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OENTLBMEN,  YOU  CANT  00  THBOUGHl 


TiEBE  hai  been  considerable  argnment 
about  it — even  a  mention  of  etiiiea-^ 
though  where  ethioa  figures  in  this  case 
is  more  than  I  know.  I'd  like  to  take  a 
flat-footed  stance  as  claiming  that  the  ^id  justir 
fied  the  means.  Saint  Qeorge  killed  the  Dragon, 
and  Hercules  mopped  up  the  Augean  stables, 
but  little  WaUy  Wallaoe— one  hundred  and 
fortj-two  pounds  in  his  summer  underwear — 
did  a  bigger  job  and  a  better  job  when  the  bet' 
ting  was  odds-on-and-write-your-own-tidket  that 
it  couldn't  be  done.  I  wouldn't  mind  heading  a 
sul^iription  to  present  him  with  a  gold  medal 
about  tiie  size  of  a  soup  plate,  inscribed  as  f  ol> 
lows,  to  wit  and  viz. : 

W,  W,  WaUace—He  Put  the  Fore  in  ^owrsotne. 

"Every  golfer  vdio  ever  conceded  himself  a 
two-foot  putt  because  he  was  afraid  he  nug^t 
miss  it  has  sweated  and  suffered  and  bias* 
phoned  in  the    /ake  of  a  slow  foursome.    All 
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the  dnbs  that  I  have  ever  seen — ^and  I've  trav- 
elled a  bit — ^are  carsed  with  at  least  one  of  these 
Creeping  Pestilences  which  you  observe  mostly 
from  the  rear. 

Ton 're  a  golfer,  of  oonrse,  and  you  know  the 
make-np  of  a  slow  foursome  as  well  as  I  do: 
Four  nice  old  gentlemen,  prominent  in  business 
circles,  church  members,  who  remember  it  even 
when  tiiey  top  a  tee  shot,  pillars  of  society,  rich 
enough  to  be  carried  over  the  course  in  palan- 
quins, but  too  proud  to  ride,  too  dignified  to 
hurry,  too  meek  to  argue  except  among  them- 
selves, and  too  infernally  selfish  to  stand  aside 
and  let  the  younger  men  go  through.  They  take 
nine  practice  swings  before  hitting  a  shot,  and 
then  flub  it  disgracefully;  they  hold  a  prayer 
meeting  on  every  putting  green  and  a  post- 
mortem on  every  tee,  and  a  rheumatic  snail 
could  give  them  a  flying  start  and  beat  them 
out  in  a  fifty-yard  dash.  Know  'em!  What 
golfer  doesn't? 

But  nobody  knows  why  it  is  that  the  four 
slowest  players  in  every  dub  always  manage  to 
hook  up  in  a  sort  of  permanent  aUiance.  No- 
body knows  why  they  never  stage  their  (nreep- 
ing  contests  on  the  off  days  when  the  course  is 
dear.  Nobody  knows  why  they  always  pick  the 
sunniest  afternoons,  when  the  locker  room  is 
full  of  young  men  dressing  in  a  hurry.  Nobody 
knows  why  they  bolt  their  luncheons  and  scuttle 
out  to  the  first  tee,  nor  where  that  speed  goes 
as  soon  as  they  drive  and  start  down  the  course. 
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Nobody  knows  why  they  refuse  to  walk  any 
faster  than  a  bogged  mooley  cow.  Nobody 
knows  why  they  never  look  behind  them.  No- 
body knows  why  they  never  hear  any  one  yell 
"Pore I"  Nobody  knows  why  they  are  so  dead 
set  against  letting  any  one  through. 

Everybody  knows  the  fatal  effect  of  standing 
too  long  over  the  ball,  all  dressed  up  with  no- 
where to  go.   Everybody  knows  of  the  tee  shots 
that  are  slopped  and  sliced  and  hooked ;  of  the 
indecision  caused  by  the  long  wait  before  play- 
ing the  second;  of  the  change  of  clubs  when  the 
first  choice  was  tiie  correct  one ;  of  the  inevitable 
penalty  exacted  by  loss  of  temper  and  mental 
poise.    Everybody  knows  that  a  slow  foursome 
gives  the  Recording  Angel  a  busy  afternoon, 
and  leaves  a  sulphurous  haze  over  an  entire 
course.    But  the  aged  reprobates  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  all  this  trouble— do  they  care  how 
much  grief  and  rage  and  bitterness  simmers  in 
their  wake T    You  think  they  dot    Think  again. 
Golf  and  Business  are  the  only  games  they  have 
ever  had  time  to  learn,  and  one  set  of  rules  does 
for  both.    The  rest  of  the  world  may  go  hang  I 
Golf  is  a  serious  matter  with  these  hoary  of- 
fenders, and  they  manage  to  make  it  serious 
for  everybody  behind  them— the  fast-walking, 
quick-swinging  fellows  who  are  out  for  a  sweat 
and  a  good  time  and  lose  both  because  the  slow 
foursome  blocks  the  way. 

Yes,  you  recognise  the  thumb-nail  sketch— it 
is  the  Blow  foursome  which  infests  your  course  j 
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tbe  one  which  yon  find  in  front  of  yon  when  yon 
go  Tisiting.  Yon  think  that  four  m^  who  are 
ineonsiderate  enong^  to  min  yonr  day's  sport 
and  mffle  yonr  temper  onght  to  be  disciplined^ 
called  np  on  the  carpet,  taken  in  hand  by  the 
Greens  Conunittee.  Ton  think  they  are  the 
worst  ever — ^but  wait  I  Ton  are  abont  to  hear 
of  the  golfing  renegades  known  as  the  Big  Four, 
who  nsed  to  sew  ns  np  twice  a  week  as  regularly 
as  the  days  came  ronnd;  yon  are  abont  to  hear 
of  Elsberry  J.  Watlington,  and  Colonel  Jim 
Peck,  and  Samnel  Alexander  Peebles,  and  W. 
Cotton  Hamilton— world's  champions  in  the 
Snail  Stakes,  nndispnted  holders  of  the  Chal- 
lenge Belt  for  Practice  Swinging,  and  unde- 
feated catoh-as-catoh-can  loiterers  on  tiie  Put- 
ting Green. 

Six  months  ago  we  wonld  have  backed  Wat- 
lington, Peck,  Peebles  and  Hamilton  against  the 
wide  world,  bet  dollars  against  yonr  dimes  and 
allowed  you  to  select  yonr  own  stakeholders, 
tim^eepers  and  judges.  That's  how  much 
confidence  we  had  in  the  Big  Four.  They  were 
without  doubt  and  beyond  argument  the  slow- 
est and  most  exasperating  quartette  of  obstruc- 
tionists that  ever  laid  their  middle-aged  stom- 
achs behind  the  line  of  a  putt. 

Do  I  hear  a  faint  murmur  of  dissent  f  Going 
a  little  strong,  am  IT  All  right,  glad  you  men- 
tioned it,  because  we  may  as  well  settie  this 
question  of  supremacy  here  and  now. 

To  save  time,  I  will  admit  that  your  f  onrsome 
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is  slower  than  Congress  and  more  irritating 
than  the  Senate.  Permit  me  to  ask  yon  one 
question :  Going  back  over  the  years,  can  you 
recall  a  single  instance  when  yonr  slow  fonr- 
some  allowed  yon  to  play  through!  ...  A  lo^ 
ball,  was  itt  .  .  .  Well,  anyway,  yon  got  throng 
them.  .  .  .  Thank  you,  and  your  answer  puts 
you  against  the  ropes.  I  will  now  knock  yon 
dear  out  of  the  ring  with  one  weU-directed 
statement  of  fact.  Tie  on  your  bonnet  good  and 
tight  and  Usten  to  this :  The  Big  Four  held  up 
our  course  for  seven  long  and  painful  years,  and 
during  that  period  of  time  they  never  allowed 
any  one  to  pass  them,  lost  ball  or  no  lost  ball 

That  stops  you,  eh!     I  rather  thought  it 
would.   It  stopped  us  twice  a  week. 


n 

Visitors  used  to  play  our  course  on  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays— our  big  days— and  then 
sit  in  the  lounging  room  and  try  hard  to  re- 
jiember  that  they  were  our  guests.  There  were 
two  questions  which  they  never  faUed  to  ask: 

"Don't  they  ever  let  anybody  through! 

And  then: 

"How  long  has  this  been  gomg  'n! 

When  we  answered  them  truthfully  they 
shook  their  heads,  looked  out  of  the  windows, 
and  told  us  how  much  better  their  dubs  were 
handled.  Our  course  was  aU  right— they  had  to 
say  that  much  in  fairness.   It  was  well  trapped 
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and  bnnkered,  and  laid  out  with  m  eye  to  the 
average  player;  the  fair  greens  were  tte  bSJ 
m  the  Btate;  the  putting  greens  were  like  velvJ? 
the  holes  were  sporty  enough  to  suit  anybody 

dStl^^  ^""^  ^'^  ^^^^^  ""*  ^'  ^'  ^' 

nZ?  T'  **"*  ^V*"^^®  ^*»  *hat  the  Big  Four 
practically  rim  the  club  as  they  liked     They 

ward  had  been  elected  to  almost  everything  in 

see  who  should  be  president  and  so  forth  knd 

tt^^/i??^^-  They  might  as  wen  Ce 
settled  It  that  way  as  any  other,  for  the  annual 
|>1  ^hon  and  open  meeting  was  a  joke. 

a  wet  Saturday  afternoon.  Someb.  dy  would 
get  up  and  begin  to  drone  through  a  report  of 
the   year's   activities.     Then   somebody   else 

"ly  r  "tTte^rrir.? ""'  r?^^^  ^^  -^ 

iitiL  r'^^'^^^^^^^^^sult  of  the  annual  eleci 
tion^  officers  would  be  amiounced.    Thevotk^ 

wh^^S!  "^7^^^  ^^"^  ^°  *^«  printed  slip! 
which  they  found  on  the  tables,  and  the  ticket 

J^TlKr**^'^-^*  ^^^^^  ^  WatSiS?r'* 

Peck,  Peebles  and  Hamilton  all  the  way. 
only  real  question  would  be  whether  or  not  t  e 

Zw*^  Pif?^^?*  '^  *^«  <^«l>  would  bu;  a 
*^  for  aU  hands.  If  it  was  Peck's  turn  the 
motion  was  lost. 

As  a  natural  reralt  of  this  sort  of  thing  the 
Big  Four  never  left  the  saddle  for  an  instant. 
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Talk  about  perpetuation  in  oiBoe— tliey  had  it 
down  to  a  &ie  point.  They  were  always  on  the 
Board  of  Directors;  they  saw  to  it  that  control 
of  the  Greens  Committee  never  slipped  out  of 
their  handr ;  they  had  two  of  the  three  votes  on 
the  House  Committee,  and  no  outsider  was  even 
considered  for  treasurer.  They  were  dictators 
with  a  hirge  D,  and  nobody  could  do  a  thing 
about  it. 

If  a  mild  kick  was  ever  made  or  new  blood 
suggested,  the  kicker  was  made  to  feel  like  an 
ingrate.  Who  started  the  dub  anyway  f  Who 
dug  up  the  money!  Who  swung  the  deal  that 
put  the  property  in  our  hands?  Why,  Watling- 
ton.  Peck,  Peebles  and  Hamilton,  to  be  sure  I 
Could  any  one  blame  them  for  wanting  to  keep 
an  eye  on  the  organisationf  Cer-tain-ly  not 
The  Big  Four  had  us  bluffed,  bulldozed,  buf- 
faloed, licked  to  a  whisper. 

Peck,  Peebles  and  Hamilton  were  the  active 
heads  of  the  Midland  Manufacturing  Company, 
and  it  was  pretty  well  known  that  the  bulk  of 
Wathngton's  fortune  was  invested  in  the  same 
enterprise.  Those  who  knew  said  they  were 
just  as  ruthless  in  business  as  they  were  in  golf 
—quite  a  strong  statement. 

They  seemed  to  regard  the  Sundown  Golf  and 
Country  Club  as  their  private  property,  and  we 
were  welcome  to  pay  dues  and  amuse  ourselves 
five  days  a  week,  but  on  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
days we  were  not  to  infringe  on  the  sovereign 
rights  of  the  Big  Four. 
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They  never  cuteied  any  of  the  ohib  tonma- 
ments,  for  that  would  have  neceseitated  break- 
ing np  their  f  onreome.  They  always  turned  np 
in  a  body,  on  the  tick  of  noon,  and  there  was  an 
immediate  scramble  to  beat  them  to  Nnmber 
One  tee.  Those  who  lost  ont  stampeded  over 
to  Number  Ten  and  played  the  second  nine  first. 
Nobody  wanted  to  follow  them ;  but  a  blind  man, 
playing  without  a  caddie,  couldn't  have  helped 
but  catch  up  with  them  somewhere  on  the  course. 

If  you  wonder  why  the  dub  held  together, 
you  have  only  to  recall  the  story  of  the  cow- 
puncher  whose  friend  beckoned  him  away  from 
the  faro  layout  to  inform  him  that  the  game  was 
crooked. 

"  Hell  r*  said  the  cow-puncher.  ^^I  know  that; 
but^it's  the  only  game  in  town,  ain't  itf" 

The  S.  G.  &  C.  C.  was  the  only  golf  dub  within 
fifty  miles. 


m 

When  Wally  Wallace  came  home  from  college 
he  blossomed  out  as  a  regular  member  of  the 
club.  He  had  been  a  junior  member  before,  one 
of  the  tennis  squad. 

Wally  is  the  son  of  old  Hardpan  Wallace,  of 
the  Trans-Padfio  outfit — ^you  may  have  heard  of 
him — ^and  the  sole  heir  to  more  millions  than  he 
will  ever  be  able  to  spend;  but  we  didn't  hold 
this  against  the  boy.  He  isn't  the  sort  that 
money  can  spoil,  with  nothing  about  >»'m  to  re- 
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ffihid  yon  of  old  Hardpan,  unless  it  might  be  a 
little  more  chin  than  he  really  needs. 

Wally's  first  act  as  a  full-fledged  member  of 
the  dub  was  to  qualify  for  the  James  Pedc  An- 
nual Trophy— a  pretty  fair  sort  of  cup,  consid- 
ering the  donor. 

He  turned  in  a  nice  snappy  eighty-one,  whic  j 
showed  us  that  a  college  education  had  not  been 
wasted  on  him,  and  also  caused  several  of  the 
Class-A  men  to  sit  up  a  bit  and  take  notice. 

He  came  booming  through  to  the  semi-finals 
with  his  head  up  and  his  tail  over  the  dash- 
board. It  was  there  that  be  ran  into  me.  Now 
I  am  no  Jerry  Travers,  but  there  are  times  when 
I  play  to  my  handicap,  which  is  ten,  and  I  had 
been  going  fairly  well.  I  had  won  four  matches 
—one  of  them  by  default  Wally  had  also  won 
four  matches,  but  the  best  showing  made  against 
him  was  five  down  and  four  to  go.  His  handi- 
cap was  six,  so  he  would  have  to  start  me  two 
up;  but  I  had  seen  enough  of  his  game  to  know 
that  I  was  up  against  the  real  thing,  and  would 
need  a  lot  of  luck  to  give  the  boy  anything  like 
a  close  battle.  He  was  a  strong,  heady  match 
player,  and  if  he  had  a  weakness  the  men  whom 
he  had  defeated  hadn't  been  able  to  spot  it  Al- 
together it  wasn't  a  very  brilliant  outlook  for 
me ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  suppose  no  ten- 
handicap  man  ever  ought  to  have  a  brilliant  out- 
look. It  isn't  coming  to  him.  If  he  has  one  it 
is  because  the  handicapper  has  been  careless. 

Under  our  rules  a  competitor  in  a  club  touma- 
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ment  has  a  week  in  which  to  play  hia  man,  and 
it  80  happened  that  we  agreed  on  Wednesday 
for  oar  meeting.  Wally  called  for  me  in  his 
new  ronahont,  and  we  had  Innoh  together — ^I 
ahook  him  and  stuck  him  for  it,  and  he  grinned 
and  remarked  that  a  man  conldn't  be  Incky  at 
everything.  While  we  were  dressing  he  diat- 
tered  like  a  magpie,  talking  abont  everything  in 
the  world  bat  golf,  which  was  a  sign  that  he 
wasn't  worrying  mach.  He  expected  easy  pidc- 
ing,  and  ander  normal  conditions  he  woold  have 
had  it 

We  left  the  first  tee  promptly  at  one-forty- 
five  p.  M.,  oar  caddies  carrying  the  little  red 
flags  which  demand  the  right  of  way  over  every- 
thing. I  might  have  saggested  starting  at  Nnm- 
ber  Ten  if  I  had  thought  of  it,  but  to  tell  the 
truth  I  was  a  wee  mite  nervous  and  was  won- 
dering whether  I  had  my  drive  with  me  or  not. 
You  know  how  the  confounded  thing  comes  and 
goes.  So  we  started  at  Number  One,  and  my 
troubles  began.  Wally  opened  up  on  me  with  a 
four-four-three,  making  the  third  hole  in  a 
stroke  under  par,  and  when  we  reached  the 
fourth  tee  we  were  all  square  and  my  handicap 
was  gone. 

It  was  on  the  fourth  tee  that  we  first  began 
to  notice  signs  of  congestion  ahead  of  us.  One 
foursome  had  just  driven  off  and  beckoned  us 
to  come  through,  another  was  waiting  to  go,  and 
the  fair  green  on  the  way  to  the  fifth  looked  like 
the  advance  of  the  Mexican  standing  army. 
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''Somebody  has  lost  the  transmission  ont  of 
his  wheel  ohair/'  said  Wally.  "  WeU,  we  should 
worry— we  Ve  got  the  red  flags  and  the  right  of 
way.  Forel"  And  he  proceeded  to  smadc  a 
perfect  screamer  down  the  middle  of  the  course 
—two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  if  it  was  an  inch. 
I  staggered  into  one  and  laid  my  ball  some  dis- 
tance behind  his,  but  on  the  direct  line  to  the 
pin.  Then  we  had  to  wait  a  bit  while  another 
foursome  putted  out. 

''There  oughtn't  to  be  any  congestion  on  a 
day  like  this/'  said  Wally.  "Must  be  a  bunch 
of  old  men  ahead." 

"It's  the  Big  Four,"  said  I.  "Watlington, 
Peck,  Peebles  and  Hamilton.  They  always  take 
their  time." 

From  where  we  were  we  could  see  the  seventh 
and  eighth  fair  greens.  There  wasn't  a  player 
in  sij^t  on  either  one. 

"Good  LordI"  said  WaUy.  "They've  got  the 
whole  United  States  wide  open  ahead  of  *em. 
They're  not  holding  their  place  on  the  course." 

"They  never  do,"  said  I,  and  just  then  the 
foursome  moved  off  the  putting  green. 

"Give  her  a  ride,  old  topi"  said  Wally. 

I  claim  that  my  second  shot  wasn't  half  bad — 
for  a  ten-handicap  man.  I  used  a  brassy  and 
reached  the  green  about  thirty  feet  from  the 
pin,  but  tiie  demon  Wally  pulled  a  mid-iron  out 
of  his  bag,  waggled  it  once  or  twice,  and  then 
made  my  brassy  look  sick.  When  we  readied 
the  top  of  the  hill,  there  was  his  baU  ten  feet 
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from  the  cap.    I  nm  np,  playing  it  ■»/•  for  * 

I  L^lte*  T'.  "y  head,"  «Ud  hf 
mi^i^.  t.*^'"^  '*-*">  t»^«  on  par  fonn 
msht  wen  be  over  anybody,  head   CdJ^ 
jmdftmrteen  to  go,  it  had  all  the  eam^T^ 

We  had  quite  an  andienee  at  the  flfth  tee— 

"S^J  1  *  Tl**""'  «r"«"«°»"  "*^  Wan; 

Can 't  yon  get  throngh  1 ' '  ^ 

"Nobody  can  get  throngh,"  said  BiUr  Wil 
Iwma.   "It's  the  Big  Fonr  "  ^ 

^^Bnt  theyll  respect  the  red  flag.,  wont 

.ti.!*"*.'  Pf'^e'fy  Mtoral  question  for  a 

Yon  think  they  wiBf    I'U  bet  yon  a  Uttl. 
frro  to  one,  no  linrit,  that  they^^  ijo^ 

".Sfe>''^'  "'?'''"  '**  y""  thronghl" 
»w  »*f.  .  "^^  y°"  *°  """"o  throngh-wont 

ihey're  full  of  such  tricka  r* 

Wally  was  pnzzled.    He  didn»t  qmte  know 

what  to  make  of  it   "But  a  red  fla^"  said  hi 

-gi^s  you  the  right  of  way."     ^'      ^^^ 

Everywhere  but  here,*'  said  BiUy  Williama 
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*'Bnt  the  Greens  Committee ^"   And  ttda 

WM  ijepe  everybody  landed. 
WaDy  stooped  and  teed  his  ball. 

yon  like  that  they  let  ns  throngh.    Why  the? 

can't  help  themselvesl"  ^'     ^ 

"Yon  bet  that  they'll  let  yon  throngh  of  their 

beenknown  to  pass  np  a  plain  cinch. 

Wai^  ow  reqnest  to  be  allowed  to  pass,"  said 

mon  yon  lose,"  stipnkted  Ben.  *«'  "^ 

"Bight!"  said  WaUy. 

I'Got  yon  for  a  dozen  balls  I"  said  Ben. 
^^ybody  else  want  some  of  it!"  asked 

d^T^!'^^}u^  ^^  *^  ^«  «*«od  to  lose  six 

8  ammed   ont   another  tremendous    drive     I 

^  S'iS  *  f  ^  '^^  •^-^  ^«  ^^^^  l^^'i^r  a 
^t  deal  of  promisonous  kidding  behind  ns 

It  took  me  two  shots  to  get  ont  at  aU,  and  Wally 
pidred  np  another  hole  on  me.  ^ 

Two  down — ^mnrderl 
^,  the  sixth  tee  we  ran  into  another  mass 
iMetmg  of  malcontents.    Old  Man  Martin^r 

Sfi*^''?'*''  ^^^^'^  *  ^i*  ^l^en  we  ckuS 
attention  to  our  red  flags 
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J.  wen  «t  down  «rf  take  it  «uy.    wX5w 
hM  »ot .  let  bdB,  «Bd  th.  oth«;  h.T.  gSTS 

SS...  J-'°?  •  «*  »'  ?»<>d  to  dri»^  W.^ 
•llMre  I  two  fonnoniM  hniur  m  ov«  the  hiU 

~r.  ««»  U-'y  ■"  b«  right  Zr.  Sn  W^aKgton 
^fi^^n^  Sit  downed  be  ^KAtWe.'^*^ 
WUtTI  yon  bet  that  we  don't  get  throwAf" 
d«n«d«i  Wrily,  who  WM  begiiSSng  toTow 
■igns  of  imtation. 

«r-^**^*'7**\«^*  *^«  ™<»*  o'»  ioimy-ppo- 
nded  you  make  the  bet  this  way:  they  got  to 

Sn^l*^'''"*^l  .?^  ^"•^  y««  might  drive 
^TonZZ^^'^''  '^  "^-^  ^' ^'^ 

Old  Martin  cackled  and  turned  his  cigar  round 
and  round  in  the  comer  of  his  month— a  wolf 
wHen  it  comes  tx)  a  cinch  bet. 

want  another  hundred,  sonny  T' 

J'^^«^"\^P»»"  "aid  WaUy,  and  sent  an. 
ot^r  perfect  dnve  soaring  up  o^er  the  hilL 

Number  Six  is  a  long  hole,  and  the  ordinary 
player  never  attempts  to  carry  the  oross-bunker 
on  his  second.  I  foUowed  with  a  middling-to- 
good  shot,  and  we  bade  the  congregation  far*, 
^reii. 

"It's  ridioulousl"  said  WaUy  as  we  dimbed 
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the  MIL  "I  never  law  a  fonnome  yet  that 
woiiWn't  jdeld  to  a  red  flag,  or  one  that 
wonJdn't  let  a  twosome  through— if  properly 
approached.  And  we  have  the  right  of  way  over 
everything  on  the  oonne.  The  Greene  Com- 
nuttee ** 

**l»oomjHmd,**  Mid  I,  "of  Watlington,  Peek 
and  Peeblee— three  members  of  the  Big  Four 
They  bnUt  the  olnb,  they  run  the  dnb,  and  they 
have  never  been  known  to  let  anybody  thronrii. 
I'm  sorry,  Wally,  bnt  I'm  afraid  you're  ud 
agamstii"  *^ 

The  boy  stopped  and  looked  at  me. 
*'Then  those  feUows  behind  us,"  said  he. 
were  betting  on  a  cinoh,  eht" 
II?  ^.^  y^°'  proposition,*'  I  reminded  him. 
So  It  was,"  and  he  grinned  like  the  good 
gMue  kid  he  is.    "The  Greens  Committee,  eht 
Hast  thou  appealed  unto  Caesart  unto  Gssar 
Shalt  thou  go.'   I'm  a  firm  beUever  in  the  rirfit 
method  of  approach.    They  wouldn't  have  the 
nerve——" 

'  *  They  have  nerve  enough  for  anything, ' '  said 
I,  and  dropped  the  subject  I  didn't  want  him 
to  get  the  idea  that  I  was  trying  to  argue  with 
him  and  upset  his  game.  One  foursome  was 
lying  down  just  over  the  hill;  the  other  was 
piled  up  short  of  the  bunker.  Watlington  had 
flnafly  found  his  baU  and  played  onto  the  green. 
Tha  others,  of  course,  had  been  standing  round 
the  pm  and  holding  things  up  for  him. 

I  took  an  iron  on  my  second  and  played  short. 
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mtending  to  pitch  orer  the  bunker  on  my  third. 
Wally  need  a  spoon  and  got  tremendous  heirfit 
and  distance.     His  ball  carried  the  bunker, 
kicked  to  the  right  and  stoi^ed  behind  a  sand- 
trap.   It  was  a  phenom  oai  shot,  and  with  hick 
on  the  kick  would  have  ,  ;0De  atr&igb  i  to  the  pin. 
I  thought  the  Big  Feci  would  f  arely  be  off 
the  green  by  the  time  I  got  up  tc  my  ball,  but 
no,  Peck  was  preparing  to  hole  a  three-foot  putt 
Any  ordinary  dub  would  have  walked  up  to  that 
pill  and  tapped  it  in,  but  that  wasn't  Peck's 
style.    He  got  down  on  aU  fours  and  sifted 
along  the  Kne  to  the  hole.    Then  he  rose,  took 
out  his  handkerchief ,  wiped  his  hands  carefully, 
<»Ued  for  his  putter  and  took  an  experimental 
Btanw,  tramping  about  like  a  cat  '^making 
bread"  on  a  woollen  rug. 
"Look  at  him!"  grunted  Wally.    "You  don't 

mmdifIgoaheadtoL?yballt   It  won't  bother 
yout" 

"Not  in  the  least,"  said  I. 

"I  want  to  play  as  soon  as  they  get  out  of  the 
way,"  he  explained. 

The  Colonel's  first  stance  did  not  suit  him,  so 
he  had  to  go  aU  through  the  tramping  process 
again.  When  he  was  finally  satisfied,  he  began 
swinging  his  putter  back  and  forth  over  the  balL 
like  the  pendulum  of  a  grandfather's  dock—ten 
swings,  neither  more  nor  less.  Could  any  on« 
blame  Wally  for  boiling  insidet 

After  the  three-footer  dropped— he  didn't 
miss  it,  for  a  wonder— they  all  gathered  round 
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the  hole  and  pulled  out  their  cardi.  Knowing 
each  other  as  well  as  they  did,  nobody  was 
tmsted  to  keep  the  score. 

"Pore!"oaUedWally. 

They  paid  not  the  slightest  attention  to  him, 
and  it  was  fully  half  a  minute  before  they 
ambled  leisurely  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
seventh  tee. 

I  played  my  pitdi  shot,  with  plenty  of  back- 
spin  on  it,  and  stopped  ten  or  twelve  feet  short 
of  the  hole.  Wally  played  an  instant  later,  a 
mashie  shot  intended  to  clear  the  trap,  but  he 
had  been  waiting  too  long  and  was  burning  up 
with  impatience.  He  topped  the  ball,  hit  the  far 
edge  of  the  sandtrap  and  bounced  back  into  a 
bad  lie.  Of  course  I  knew  why  he  had  been  in 
such  a  hurry— he  wanted  to  catch  the  Big  Four 
on  the  seventh  tee.  His  niblick  shot  was  too 
strong,  but  he  laid  his  fifth  dead  to  the  hole, 
giving  me  two  for  a  win.  Just  as  a  matter  of 
record,  let  me  state  that  I  canned  a  nice  rain- 
bow putt  for  a  four.  A  four  on  Number  Six  is 
rare. 

"Nice  workI»»  said  WaDy.  "You're  only  one 
down  now.  Come  on,  let's  get  through  these 
miserable  old  men!" 

Watlington  was  just  addressing  his  ball,  the 
others  had  already  driven.  He  fussed  and  he 
fooled  and  he  waggled  his  old  dreadnaught  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  seconds,  and  then  shot  straight 
mto  the  bunker— a  wretchedly  topped  baE 
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''Bless  my  heart  I»»  said  he.  "Now  why-*why 
do  I  always  miss  my  d  rive  on  this  hole  T ' ' 

Fedk  started  to  tell  him,  being  his  partner, 
but  "Wally  interrupted,,  politely  but  firmly. 

''Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "if  you  have  no  objec- 
tion we  vnil  go  through.  We  are  playing  a 
tournament  match.  Mr.  Cnrtiss,  your  honour, 
I  believe."  ,      , 

Well,  sir,  for  all  the  notice  they  took  of  hun 
he  might  have  been  speaking  to  four  graven  im- 
ages. Not  one  of  them  so  much  as  turned  his 
head.  Colonel  Peck  had  the  floor. 
1  f^'Ill  teU  you,  Wat,"  said  he,  "I  think  it's 
your  stance.  You're  playing  the  ball  too  much 
off  your  right  foot-HwmIng  down  on  it  too 

mudi.    Now  if  you  want  it  to  rise  more^ " 

They  were  moving  away  now,  but  very  slowly. 

*'ForeI" 

This  time  they  had  to  notice  the  boy.  He  was 
mad  dear  through,  and  ^la  voice  showed  it. 
They  all  turned,  took  oli  ''  look  at  hirn,  and 
then  toddled  away,  keepi^  .  ell  in  the  middle 
of  the  course.  Peck  was  still  explaining  the 
theory  of  the  perfect  drive.  Wally  yelled  again ; 
this  time  they  did  not  even  look  at  him. 
"Well!"  said  he.  "Of  all  the  damned  swinel 
I— I  believe  we  should  drive  anyway  I" 

"You'll  lose  a  lot  of  be+s  if  you  do."  Per^ 
haps  I  shouldn't  have  v^id  that.  Goodness 
knows  I  didn't  want  to  se*  bis  game  go  to  pieces 
behind  the  Big  Four — I  i^idn't  want  to  play  bo- 
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hibd  them  myself .   I  tried  to  explain.    The  kid 
eame  over  and  patted  me  on  the  baok. 

"You're  perfectly  right,*' said  he.  "I  forgot 
all  about  those  fool  bets,  but  I'd  gladly  lose  all  of 
'em  if  I  thought  I  conld  hit  that  long-nosed  stiff 
in  the  back  of  the  neck ! "  He  meant  the  Colonel. 
"And  so  that's  the  Greer 5  Committee,  ehf 
Holy  jumping  Jemima!   What  a  club  I" 

I  couldn't  think  of  much  of  anything  to  say, 
so  we  sat  still  and  watched  WatUngton  dig  his 
way  out  of  the  bunker.  Peck  offering  advice 
after  eiach  failure.  When  Watlington  disagreed 
with  Peck's  point  of  view  he  took  issue  with 
him,  and  all  hands  joined  in  the  argument. 
Wally  was  simply  sizzling  with  pent-up  emo- 
tion, and  after  Watlington 's  fifth  sh'^t  he  began 
to  lift  the  safety-valve  a  bit.  The  language 
which  he  used  was  wonderful,  and  a  great  trib- 
ute to  higher  education.  Old  Hardpan  himself 
couldn't  have  beaten  it,  even  in  his  mule-skin- 
ning days. 

At  last  the  foursome  was  out  of  range  and  I 
got  off  a  pretty  fair  tee  shot.  Wally  was  still 
telling  me  what  he  thought  of  the  Greens  Com- 
mittee when  he  swung  at  the  ball,  and  never 
have  I  seen  a  wider  hook.  It  was  still  hooking 
when  it  disappeared  in  the  woods,  out  of  bounds. 
His  next  ball  took  a  slice  and  roUed  into  long 
grass. 

*  *  Serves  me  right  for  losing  my  temper, ' '  said 
he  with  a  grin.  "  I  can  play  this  game  all  right, 
old  top,  but  when  I'm  riled  it  sort  of  unsettles 
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5?li  fomfhiiifir  tells  me  that  I»m  gomg  to  b« 
what  I  say.  It 'sail  meant  for  those  hog.  S 

we\ad^w«!?  ^P  ^f  ^*  "»^  ^^  then 
^rlinJfJ  T  ^'?^''  ""^  Hamilton,  who 
were  churamg  along  down  the  middle  of  the 

St"^  sSrti.'  ''^*^  ^  eigar^ttlJ^d 

faow  w^f  "P  ^^'^^  *^*  BigVofr^^l'^:? 
^«^^a^if*  P^r  ^«"y  ^«8  thinking  abonT- 
man's  mhnmanity  to  man,  I  snppose-Iforwh^ 
It  came  tune  to  shoot  he  failed  to  get  do^  to 
his  ^baU  and  hammered  it  still  deeper  TnTthe 

nn 'f«i*  "^^S?'*  ^**''  *^®  ^^*«'"  "^id  he,  "I»d  pick 
r?  *5^ w  ^  «"  ^^^^  *«  Nmnber  Eight  I'm 
afraid  tiiat  on  a  strict  interpretation  of  th^ 
terms  of  agreen>ent  Martin  coSd  spear  me  for 
two  hmidrcd  fish  if  we  skipped  a  hSe  -  ' 

He  could  -  caid  I,  -and  what's  more  to  tiie 
pomt,  he  would.  They  were  to  let  us  tiirongh-- 
on  request. ' '  "ugu 

Wally  sighed. 

he'-lnV^'lwTm^f  ""'^^^l.^^  approach,"  said 
t'    ^'^^  ??^  I  U  try  another  one.    I  might  tefl 

^It  '.Vwl*^^  ^"°^^^^  ^^^'^  on  the  sua. 
fwS        *.  *^^^  "^^""^  gentlemen,  but  likely 

bltea^rrt!?'  ^^'^  ^^^^  ^^^^^-    ^«y 
Number  Seven  was  a  gift  on  a  golden  platter. 
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I  won  It  with  a  f nghttnl  eight,  getting  into  all 
sortg  of  gnef  along  the  way,  bnt  WaUj  was  en- 

^l  ?  ?,  ?®  ^  ^^  ^'e^  tt«  short  putt 
which  ghonlJ  have  given  him  a  half 

'*AU  square!"  said  he.   "Fair  enough!   Now 
we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see !" 

Hw  ohm  was  very  much  in  evidence  as  he 

hiked  to  Number  Eight  tee,  and  he  lost  no  time 

getting  mto  action.    Colonel  Peck  was  prepar- 

mg  to  dnve  as  Wally  hove  alongside.     The 

Colonel  IS  very  fussy  about  his  drive.    He  has 

been  known  to  send  a  caddie  to  the  clubhouse  for 

whispering  on  the  bench.    WaUy  walked  up  be- 
hind him, 

"Stand  still,  young  man!  Can't  you  see  Vm 
dnvmgt** 

It  was  in  the  nature  of  a  royal  command. 

"Oh!"  said  WaUy.  "Meaning  me,  I  pre- 
sume. Do  you  know,  it  strikes  me  that  for  a 
golfer  with  absohitely  no  consideration  for 
others,  you*re  quite  considerate—of  yourself!" 

Now  I  had  always  sized  up  the  Colonel  for  a 
bluffer.  He  proved  himself  one  by  turning  a 
nch  maroon  colour  and  trying  to  swaUow  his 

tS?:-  *PP^®'    ^***  *  ^°^^  ^^^^  ^rom  him. 

Qmet,"  murmured  old  Peebles,  who  looks 

exactiy  like  a  sheep.    "Absolute  quiet,  please." 

WaUy  rounded  on  him  like  a  flash. 

"Another    considerate     golfer,     eht"     he 

snapped.    "N    /,  gentlemen,  under  the  rules 

govemmg  tournament  play  I  demand  for  my 

opponent  and  myself  the  right  to  go  through. 
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'S'f^.^^?^^'']?  ***«**»  y«»  *«  not  liold. 
ing  yonr  place  on  the  course »» 

"Drive,  Jim,"  interposed  Watlington  in  f  hat 
SSJ^^K''"^-    ''^-'tPay-yStention^ 

''But  how  can  I  drive  whileihe's  hopp^^  m 
and^down  behind  met    He  pn  a  me  afi^^my 

•  1'^,?°  ^^^J^^  ^^^^^  has  some  effect  on 
yon,"  said  Wally.  "Now  I  nnderstanrthl? 
some  of  you  are  members  of  the  Greens  Com- 
mittee of  tins  chib.  As  a  member  of  the  said 
club,  I  wish  to  make  a  formal  request  that  we  be 
allowed  to  pass."  w«»i' we  oe 

'^Denied,"  said  Watlington.    "Drive,  Jim." 

«-<,i,7.^r*'°®^  **"  ^"^  *^»*  y«^  refuse  us  bur 
nglits--that  you  won't  let  us  through!" 

•^Absolutely,"  murmured  old  Peebles.    '«Ab- 
solutely." 

In^x^^^""^**^'  Onwhatgroundst" 

n.i  ^V?f  ^"""Jl^f  *^*  y^"'^  too  ^««1»»"  said 
Colonel  Peck.  -On  ike  gromids  that  w^  don't 
want  you  to  go  through.    Sit  down  and  cool 

"Drive,  Jim,"  said  Watlington.  "You  talk 
too  much,  young  man."  ;  , 

"Wait  a  second,"  said  Wally.  "I  want  to 
^u^st— "!?  '"^"^'''^   ^^"^  '^^  *  cxHirtobus 

KH«^^  '*.  wu^?  refused,"  said  old  Peebles, 
bhnkmg  at  lK)th  of  us.  "Gentiemen,  you  can^ 
go  tJiroughl"  »  /  «  wu*  I. 
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*  *  It  ifl— absolntely. ' ' 

>  And  Wfttliagton  and  Peck  nodded. 

"Drive,JimI" 

This  time  it  was  Hamilton  who  spoke. 

* '  Pardon  me, ' '  said  Wally.  He  skipped  out  in 
front  of  the  tee,  lifted  his  cap  and  made  a  low 
bow.  ''Members  of  the  Greens  Committee," 
said  he,  "and  one  other  hog  as  yet  unclassified, 
you  are  witnesses  that  I  default  my  match  to 
Mr.  Curtiss.  I  do  this  rather  than  be  forced  to 
play  behind  four  such  pitiable  dubs  as  you  are. 
Golf  is  a  gentleman's  game,  which  doubtless  ac- 
counts for  your  playing  it  so  poorly.  They  tell 
me  that  you  never  let  any  one  through.  God 
giving  ine  strength,  the  day  will  come  when  you 
will  not  only  allow  people  to  pass  you,  but  you 
will  beg  them  to  do  it.  Make  a  note  of  that. 
Come  along,  Curtiss.  We'll  play  the  last  nine 
—for  the  fun  of  the  thing." 

**0h,  Curtiss!"  It  was  Watlington  speaking. 
"How  many  did  you  have  him  down  when  he 
quit!" 

The  insult  would  have  made  a  saint  angry, 
but  no  saint  on  the  calendar  could  have  sum- 
moned the  vocabulary  with  which  Wally  replied. 
It  'w^s  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  blistering  in- 
vective. Watlington 's  thick  hide  stood  b'm  in 
good  stead.  He  did  not  turn  a  hair  or  bat  an 
e^e,  but  waited  for  Wally  to  run  out  of  breath. 
Then: 

'  *  Drive,  Jim, ' '  said  he. 
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Now  I  did  not  oare  to  win  that  matdi  bj  de- 
fault, and  I  did  everything  in  my  power  to  ar- 
range the  matter  otherwise.  I  offered  to  play 
the  r  tmaining  holes  later  in  the  day,  or  skip  the 
eighth  and  begin  all  square  on  the  ninth  tee. 

"Nothing  doing,"  said  Wally.  "Yon're  a 
good  sport,  bi»t  there  are  other  men  still  in  the 
tonmament,  and  we're  not  allowed  to  conoede 
anything.  The  default  goes,  but  tell  me  one 
thing—why  didn't  you  back  me  up  on  that 

I  was  afraid  he  had  noticed  that  I  had  been 
pretty  much  in  the  background  throughout,  so 
when  he  asked  me  I  told  him  the  truth. 

"Just  a  matter  of  bread  and  butter,"  said  I. 
"My  uncle's  law  firm  handles  all  the  Midland's 
business.    I'm  only  the  junior  member,  but  I 

can't  afford " 

"The  Midland!"  asked  Wally. 
"Yes,  the  Midland  Manufacturing  Company 
—Peck,  Peebles  and  Hamilton.    Watlington's 
money  is  invested  in  the  concern  too." 

"Why,"  said  Wally,  "that's  the  entire  gang, 
isn't  it— Greens  Committee  and  allT" 

"The  Big  Four,"  said  I.  "You  can  see  how 
it  is.  They're  rather  important— as  clients. 
There  has  been  no  end  of  litigation  over  the 
site  for  that  new  plant  of  theirs  down  on  Third 
Avenue,  and  we've  handled  all  of  it." 
But  Wally  hadn't  beer  listening  to  me. 
"So  all  the  eggs  are  in  one  basket!"  he  eat- 
daimed.     "That  simplifies  matters.    Now,  if 
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one  of  'em  had  been  a  doot^^r  and  one  of  *vm  a 
lawyer  and  one  of  'em " 

"What  are  yon  talking  aboatt"  I  demanded. 

"Blest  if  I  know!"  said  WaUy. 

So  far  as  I  cbnid  learn  no  oflScial  aetion  was 
taken  by  the  Big  Four  becanse  of  conduct  and 
language  unbecoming  a  gentleman  and  a  golfer. 
Before  I  left  the  clubhouse  I  had  a  word  or  two 
with  Peebles.  He  was  sitting  at  a  table  in  the 
comer  of  the  lounging  room,  nibbling  at  a  piece 
of  dieese  and  looking  as  meek  as  Moses. 

"We — ^ah — considered  the  source,"  said  he. 
"The  boy  is  young  and— rash,  quite  rash.  His 
father  was  a  mule-skinner— it's  in  the  blood — 
can't  help  it  possibly.  Yes,  we  considered  the 
source.   Absolutely!" 

I  didn't  see  very  much  of  Wally  after  that, 
but  I  understood  that  he  played  the  course  in 
the  mornings  and  gave  the  dub  a  wide  berth  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  His  default  didn't 
help  me  any.  I  was  handsomely  licked  in  the 
finals — four  and  three,  I  believe  it  was.  About 
that  time  something  happened  which  knocked 
golf  completely  out  of  my  mind. 
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I  was  sitting  in  my  office  one  morning  when 
Atkinson,  of  the  C.  G.  &  N.,  called  me  on  the 
phone.  The  railroad  offices  are  in  the  same 
building,  on  the  floor  above  ours. 
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•  *'Th«t  yoB,  CvrtiMt    101  bd  right  down.    I 
want  to  see  yon." 

>  Now,  oar  flrm  handlef  the  legal  end  for  the 
C.  G.  ft  N.,  and  it  stmok  me  Uiat  Atkinson's 
voice  had  a  nervons  worried  ring  to  it.  I  was 
wondering  what  could  be  the  matter,  when  he 
came  breezing  in  all  out  of  breath. 
, ,  "Yon  told  me,*V8aid  he,  "that  there  wouldn't 
be  an^  trouble  about  that  spur  track  along  Third 
Avenue..*'  f'  ni 

"For  the  Midland  peoplei  you  meanf  Oh, 
that's  arranged  for.  All  we  have  to  do  is  ap- 
pear before  the  City  Council  and  make  the  re- 
quest for  a  perinit.  To-morrow  morning  it 
comes  off.  "What  are  you  so  excited  about  t" 

"This,"  said  Atkinson.  He  pulled  a  big  red 
handbill  out  of  his  pocket  and  unfold^  it. 
"Possibly  I'Jn  no  judge,  Curtiss,  but  this  seems 
to  b^  enough  to  excite  anybody." 

I  spread  the  thing  out  on  my  diesk  arid  took  a 
look  at  it.  Across  the  top  was  one  of  those 
headlines  that  hit  you  right  between  the  eyes : 

SHALL  THE  OTY  COUNQL 
LICENSE  CHILD  MURDER? 


M 


Well,  that  was  a  fair  start,  you'll  admit,  but 
it  went  on  from  there.  I  don't  remember  ever 
reading  anything  quite  so  vitriolic  It  was  a 
bitter  attach  on  the  proposed  spur  track  along 
Third  Avenue,  which  is  the  habitat  of  ihe  down- 
trodden workingman  and  the  playground  of  his 
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obildren.  Judging  lolelj  by  the  lumdbiU,  imy 
one  would  have  thought  that  the  main  idea  of 
the  C.  G.  &  N.  was  to  kill  md  maim  as  ma&7 
toddling  infants  as  possible.  The  Coondl  was 
made  an  accessory  before  the  fact,  and  the  thing 
wonnd  up  with  an  appeal  to  class  prejudice  and 
a  ringing  call  to  arms. 

"Men  of  Third  Avenne,  shall  the  City  Conn- 
oil  give  to  the  bloated  bondholders  of  an  impB' 
dent  monopoly  the  right  to  torture  and  murder 
your  innocent  babes  f  Shall  your  street  be 
turned  into  a  speedway  for  a  modem  car  of 
Juggernaut?  Let  your  answer  be  heard  in  the 
Council  Chamber  to-morrow  morning — ^No,  a 
thousand  times,  nol'  *' 

I  read  it  through  to  the  end.   Then  I  whistled. 

"This,"  said  I,  "is  hot  stuff— very  hot  stuff! 
Where  did  it  come  from?" 

"The  whole  south  end  of  town  is  plastered 
with  bills  like  it,"  said  Atkinson  glumly. 
"What  have  we  done  now,  that  they  should  be 
picking  on  us?  When  have  we  killed  any  chil- 
dren, I  would  like  to  know?  What  started  this? 
Who  started  it?    Why?" 

"That  isn't  the  big  question,"  said  L  "The 
big  question  is:  Will  the  City  Coun(ul  stand' 
hitched  in  the  face  of  tiiis  attack?" 

The  door  opened  and  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion appeared— Barney  MacShane,  olBcially  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  City  Council  of  our  fair 
city,  in  reality  the  guiding  spirit  of  that  body  of 
petty  pirates.    Barney  was  moist  and  nervous, 
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Md  h0  held  OM  of  the  bilk  in  hii  right  hand. 

«imT"  ^^,'*  Joo<»-iooie  for  fairl"  said  he. 
*'Take»lookatthi«thing.»'  "*»«  «i«. 

J!^^^''^  already  been  looking  at  it,"  said  I 
ij^a  lan^  intaided  to  be  light  and  oare-free. 
What  of  itf  Yon  don't  mean  to  teU  me  that 
yw  are  going  to  let  a  mere  eorap  of  paper 
bother  yon  f"  *^       *^*^ 

Barney  mopped  his  forehead  and  sat  down 
Heavily. 

"Yon  can  langh,"  said  he,  "bnt  there  is  more 
than  paper  behind  this.  The  whole  west  end  of 
town  IS  np  in  arms  overnight,  and  I  dont  know 
^y.  Nobody  ever  kicked  np  sneh  a  mmpus 
abont  a  spur  track  before.  That's  my  ward, 
you  know,  and  I  just  made  my  escape  from  a 
deputation  of  women  and  children.  They  treed 
me  at  the  City  Hall— before  all  the  newspaper 
menr-and  they  held  their  babies  up  in  their 
awns  and  they  dared  me-yes,  dared  me— to  let 
this  thmg  go  through.  And  the  election  coming 
onandalL    It's  hell,  that's  what  it  is  1" 

* '  But,  Barney, ' '  I  arguwi,  "  we  are  not  asking 
for  anything  which  the  city  should  not  be  giad 
to  grant.  Think  what  it  means  to  your  ward  to 
have  this  iine  big  manufacturing  plant  in  it! 

Think  of  the  men  who  will  have  work -" 

^  «  ^*°*  tidnking  of  them,"  said  Barney  sorrow- 
fully.  ^'They're  coming  to  the  Council  meeting 
to-morrow  morning,  and  if  this  thing  goes 
tnrough  I  may  as  well  oleui  out  my  desk.   Yes. 
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thfjr're  coming,  and  so  are  their  wives  and  their 
children,  and  theyOl  bring  traosparendes  and 

banners  and  Qod  knows  what  all *• 

"Bnt  listen,  Barney  I   This  plant  means  pros- 
perity to  every  one  of  your  people " 

"They're  saying  theyll  make  it  an  issne  in 
the    next    campaign,*'    mumbled    MaoShane. 
lliey  say  that  if  that  spur  track  goes  down  on 
TTurd  Avenue  it's  me  out  of  pubUo  life— and 
they  mean  it  too.    God  knows  what's  got  into 
them  all  at  once-they're  like  a  nest  of  hornets. 
And  the  women  voting  now  too.    That  makes  it 
bad— awful  bad  I  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
any  agitation  with  children  mixed  up  in  it  is  the 
toughest  thing  in  the  worid  to  meet."     He 
struck  at  the  poster  with  a  sudden  spiteful  ges- 
ture.   "From  beginning  to  end,"  he  snarled, 
•  It  8  just  an  appeal  not  to  let  the  raUroad  kiU 
the  kids  I" 

'♦But  that's  nonsense— bunk!"  said  Atkinson. 

JBiVery  precaution  will  be  taken  to  prevent  ac- 
cidents. You've  got  to  think  of  the  capital  in- 
vested." 

Barney  rolled  a  troubled  eye  in  his  direction. 
^^    You  go  down  on  Third  Avenue,"  said  he, 

and  begin  talking  to  them  people  about  cap- 
ital! Try  it  once.  What  the  hell  do  they  care 
about  capital!  They  was  brought  up  to  hate 
the  sound  of  the  word  I  You  know  and  I  know 
that  capital  ain't  near  as  black  as  it's  painted, 
but  can  you  tell  them  thatt    Huh  I    And  a  rail- 
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irbaa  *m?t  ever  got  any  friends  in  a  gang  stand- 
ing nnmd  on  the!  street  corners  t" 
^"Bnt,"  said  I,  ''this  isn't  a  question  of 
fnenids— it's  a  straigirt  proposition  of  ri^t  and 
wrong.  The  Midland  people  have  gone  ahead 
and  pnt  np  this  big  plant  They  were  given  to 
understand  that  there  would  be  no  opposition  to 
the  spur  track  going  down.  They've  got  to  have 
it  I  The  success  of  their  business  depends  on  it  I 
Surely  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  Coun- 
cil will  refuse  this  permit  f" 

"Well,"  said  ^f^mey  slowly,  "I've  talked 
with  the  boys— Carter  and  Garvey  and  Dillon. 
Tliey're  all  figuring  on  running  again,  and 
they  're  scared  to  death  of  it.  Oaryey  says  we  'd 
be  damned  fools  to  go  against  an  agitation  like 
this— so  dose  to  election,  anyhow." 

I  argued  the  matter  from  every  angle — ^the 
good  of  the  city;  the  benefit  to  Barney's  ward- 
but  I  couldn  't  budge  him. 

"They  say  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the 
voice  of  God,"  said  he,  "but  we  know  that  most 
of  the  time  it's  only  noise.  Sometimes  the  noise 
kind  of  dies  out,  and  then's  the  time  to  step  in 
and  cut  the  melon.  But  any  kind  of  noise  so 
close  to  election T    Huh  I    Safety  first  I" 

Before  the  meeting  adjourned  it  was  aug- 
mented by  the  appearance  of  the  president  and 
vice-president  of  the  Midland  Manufacturing 
Company,  Colonel  Jim  Peck  and  old  Peebles, 
and  never  had  I  seen  those  stiff-necked  gentle- 
men so  humanly  agitated. 
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•TernMe!  This  is  unheard  of  I  It  is  an  out 
rogp--*  crime--a  crying  shame  to  the  city  I 
Think  of  onr  investment]  Other  manufacture 
mg  plants  got  their  spur  tracks  for  the  askinir. 
There  was  no  talk  of  kHling  children.  W^ 
why  have  we  been  singled  out  for  attack— for— 
forbladonailf'^ 

"You  can  cut  out  that  kind  of  talk  right 
now!"  said  Bameiy  sternly.  "There  ain't  a 
nickel  m  granting  this  permit,  and  you  know  it 
as  well  as  I  do.  Nobody  ain't  trying  to  Waok- 
mail  youl  All  the  dough  in  town  won't  swing 
the  boys  mto  line  behind  this  proposition  whfle 
this  rumpus  is  going  on.  And  since  you're  tak- 
ing that  slant  at  it,  here's  the  last  word— sit 
tight  and  wait  till  after  election l'» 

"But  the  pl-plantl"  bleated  Peebles,  tearing 
a  blotter  to  shreda  with  shaking  fingers.    '  *  The 
plant!    Think  of 'the  loss  of  tim^-rand  we— we 
expected  to  open  up  next  month ! " 
"Go  ahead  and   open  up,"   said  Barney. 
You  can  truck  your  stuff  to  the  depots,  can't 
you  T    Yes,  yesr-,!  get  you  about  the  loss !    Us 
boys  m  the  Council— we  got  something  to  lose 
too.   Now  here  it  is,  straight  from  the  shoulder, 
and  you  can  bet  on  it"    Barney  spoke  slowly, 
wagging  his  forefinger  at  each  word.    "If  that 
application  comes  up  to-morrow  morning,  with 
the  Council  chamber  jammed  with  folks  from 
^e  south  end  of  the  town— good-a-by,  John  I 
Fare  thee  weUI    It  ain't  in  human  nature  to 
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cauadt  jx^itioil  niioide  when  a  second  term  is 
making  ejes  at  yon.  Lode  at  onr  end  of  it  for 
vwhife.  We  got  ftttnres  to  tiiink  of,  too,  and 
Oarvey'--Ganrey  wants  to  ran  for  mayor  some 
day.  Yon  can't  afford  to  have  that  appUcation 
tnnied  down,  can  yon  t  Ofconrsenot.  Hare  a 
httle  sense.  Keep  yonr  shirts  on.  Getontand 
see  who's  behind  this  thing.  Chances  are  some- 
body  wants  something.  Find  ont  what  it  is— 
ng  np  a  oompromi8e--g»t  him  to  call  off  the 
dogs.  Tb»n  talk  to  me  again,  and  I'll  promise 
yon  It'll  go  through  as  slick  as  a  greased  pig!" 

"I  believe  there's  something  in  that,"  said  I. 
**We've  never  ran  into  sneh  a  hornets'  nest  as 
this  before.  There  mnst  be  a  reason.  Atkin- 
smi,  yonVe  got  a  lot  of  gnmshoe  men  on  yonr 
staff.  Why  dont  you  tarn  'em  loose  to  locate 
this  of^ositionf  " 

* 'You're  about  two  hours  late  with  that  sng^ 
gestion,"  said  the  raibnad  representative. 
"Our  sleuths  are  on  the  job  now.  If  they  find 
out  anything  I'll  oomnranicate  with  you  P.  D. 

"Good!"  ejaonUted  Colonel  Peck.  "And  if 
it's  money—-" 

'Aw,  you  make  me  sick!"  snapped  Bamev 


Ukeyou!" 


I  was  called  away  from  the  dinner  table  on 
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the  fcdlowiDg  Friday  evening.  WaUingtonwM 
on  the  telephone. 

"That  you,  CortiflsT  Well,  we  think  we Ve 
got  in  tonch  with  the  bng  under  the  chip.  Can 
you  amiage  to  meet  us  in  Room  85  at  the  Hotel 
Brookmore  at  nine  to-nightt  ...  No,  I  can't 
tell  you  a  thing  about  it.  We're  asked  to  be 
there— you're  asked  to  be  there—and  that's  as 

*^  ™y  information  goes.  Don't  be  late." 
i  When  I  entered  Boom  85  four  men  were 
seated  at  a  long  table.  They  were  Elsberry  J. 
Wathngton,  Colonel  Jim  Peck,  Samuel  ^ex- 
ander  Peebles  and  W.  Cotton  Hanulton.  They 
greeted  me  iwth  a  certain  amount  of  nervoua 
irritability.  The  Big  Four  had  been  through  a 
crnelweek  and  showed  the  marks  of  strain. 

"Where's  Atkinson!"  I  asked. 

I  '7*1^^  .^*^P°^**^  expressly  stipulated," 
said  old  Peebles,  "that  only  the  five  of  us  shoSd 
be  present  The  whole  thing  is  most  mysteri^ 
Ions.  I— I  don't  like  the  looks  of  it." 

"Probably  a  hold-upl"  grunted  Colonel  Peck. 

Wathngton  didn't  say  anything.  He  had 
aged  ten  years,  his  heavy  smooth-shaven  face 
was  set  in  stem  lines  and  his  mouth  looked  as  if 
It  might  have  been  made  with  a  single  slash  of  a 
Irasor. 

I .  Hj^ilton  mumbled  to  himself  and  kept  try- 
mg  to  l^t  the  end  of  his  thumb  instead  of  his 
<Wr.  Peck  had  his  watch  in  his  hand.  Peebles 
played  a  tattoo  on  his  chin  with  his  fingers. 
'Good  thing  we  didn't  make  that  application 
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at  the  ComicU  meeting,"  said  Hamilton, 
never  saw  snch  a  gang  of  thngs  I " 

''Male  and  female  I''  added  Oolonel  Peck. 
"Well,  time's  np!  Whoever  he  is,  I  hope  he 
won't  keep  ns  waitingi" 

"Ah!"  said  a  cheerful  voice.  "Yon  don't 
like  to  he  held  up  on  the  tee,  do  you,  Colonel  T" 

There  in  the  doorway  stood  Wally  Wallace, 
beaming  upon  the  Big  Four.  Not  even  on  the 
stage  have  I  ever  seen  anything  to  matdi  the 
expressions  on  the  faces  round  that  table.  6ld 
Peebles'  mouth  kept  opening  and  shutting,  like 
the  mouth  of  a  fresh  caught  carp.  The  others 
were  frozen,  petritiod.  Wally  glanced  at  me  as 
he  advanced  into  the  room,  uid  there  was  a 
faint  trembling  of  his  left  eyelid. 

"Well,"  said  Wally  briskly,  "shall  we  pro- 
ceed with  the  business  of  the  meetingf " 

"Business!"  Colonel  Peck  exploded  like  a 
&ecracker. 

"With— youT"  It  waa  all  Watlington  could 
do  to  tear  the  two  words  out  of  his  throat.  He 
croaked  like  a  big  bullfrog. 

"With  me,"  said  Wally,  bowing  and  taking 
his  place  at  the  head  of  the  table.  "Unless," 
he  added,  "you  would  prefer  to  discuss  the  sit- 
uation with  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Third  Ave- 
nue Country  Club." 

The  silence  which  followed  that  remark  was 
impressive.  I  could  hear  somebody's  heart 
beating.  It  may  have  been  my  own.  As  usual 
Colonel  Peck  was  first  to  recover  the  power  of 
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speech,  and  again  as  usual  he  made  poor  nse 
of  it 

'  *  You—you  young  whelp  P »  he  gurgled.    ' '  So 
it  wach 


tt 


"Shut  up,  Jim!"  growled  Watlington,  whose 
eyes  had  never  left  Wally's  face.  Hamilton 
oarefally  placed  his  dgar  in  the  ashtray  and 
tried  to  put  a  match  into  his  mouth.  Then  he 
tamed  on  me,  sputtering. 

"Are  you  in  on  this?"  he  demanded. 

"Be  perfectly  cahn, ' '  said  Wally  * ' Mr.  Cur- 
tiss  is  not  in  on  it,  as  you  so  elegantly  express 
it.  I  am  the  only  one  who  is  in  on  it.  Me,  my- 
self, W.  W.  Wallace,  at  your  service.  If  you 
will  favour  me  with  your  attention,  I  will  ex- 
plain  ** 

"You'd  betterl"  ripped  out  the  Colonel. 

"Ah,"  said  the  youngster,  grinning  at  Peck, 
"always  a  little  nervous  on  the  tee,  aren't 
yout" 

"Drive,  young  man!"  said  Watlington. 

A  sudden  light  flickered  in  Wally 's  eyes.  He 
turned  to  Elsberry  J.  with  an  expression  that 
was  almost  friendly. 

"Do  you  know,"  said  he,  "I'm  beginning  to 
think  there  may  be  human  qualities  in  you  after 
alL" 

Watlington  grunted  and  nodded  his  head. 
"Take  the  honour!"  said  he. 
Wally  rose  and  laid  the  tips  of  his  fingers  on 
the  table. 
"Members  of  the  Greens  Committee  and  one 
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Other''— «iid  here  he  looked  at  HamiKon,  whoM 
face  showed  that  he  had  not  forgotten  the  im- 
elassified  hogf—^'we  are  here  this  erening  to  ar- 
range an  exchange  of  oonrtesies.  You  *l»«% 
you  represent  the  Midland  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany at  this  meeting.  You  do  not.  You  repre- 
sent the  Sundown  Golf  and  Country  Club.  I 
represent  the  Third  Avenue  Country  Cluh---an 
organisation  lately  formed.  You  may  have 
heard  something  of  it,  though  not  under  that 
name.'' 

He  paused  to  let  this  sink  in. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  continued,  "you  may  recall 
that  I  once  made  a  courteous  request  of  you  for 
something  whioh  was  entirely  within  my  rights. 
You  made  an  arbitrary  ruling  on  that  request 
You  refused  to  let  me  through.  You  told  me  I 
was  too  fresh,  and  advised  me  to  it  down  and 
cool  off.  I  see  by  your  faoes  that  you  recall  the 
occasion. 

"You  may  «»lso  recall  that  I  promised  to  de- 
vote myself  to  the  task  of  teaching  you  to  be 
more  considerate  of  others.  Gentlemen,  I  am 
the  opposition  to  your  playing  through  on  Third 
Avenue.  I  am  the  Man  Behind.  I  am  the  Voice 
of  the  People.  I  am  a  singleton  on  the  course, 
holdmg  you  up  while  I  sink  a  putt.  If  you  ask 
me  why,  I  will  give  you  your  own  words  in  your 
teeth:  You  can't  go  through  because  I  don't 
want  you  to  go  through. ' ' 

Here  he  stopped  long  enough  to  light  a  dg- 
arette,  and  again  his  left  eyelid  flickered,  though 
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he  did  not  look  at  me.  X  think  if  he  had  I  ihonld 
have  erupted. 

''Yoa  iee,*'  laid  he,  flip;>ing  the  matdi  into 
the  air,  "it  has  been  necessary  to  teaoh  you  a 
lesson — ^the  lesson,  gentlemen,  of  oonrtet^  on  the 
eonrse,  consideration  for  others.  I  realised 
that  this  conld  never  be  done  on  a  coorse  where 
yon  have  power  to  make  the  roles— or  break 
them.  So  I  selected  another  course.  Members 
of  the  Oreens  Committee  and  one  other,  yon 
do  not  make  the  roles  on  Third  Avenoes.  Too 
are  perfectly  within  yoor  rights  in  asking  to 
go  throogh;  bot  I  have  blocked  yoo.  I  have 
made  yoo  sit  down  on  the  bench  and  cool  off. 
Gentlemen,  how  do  yoo  like  being  held  np  when 
yon  want  to  play  throogh  f    How  does  it  feA  T ' ' 

I  do  not  regret  my  inability  to  qoote  Odlonel 
Peck's  reply  to  this  question. 

"Qoit  it,  Jim  1"  snapped  Watlington.  "Yoor 
bark  was  always  worse  than  yoor  bite^  and  it's 
not  moch  of  a  bark  at  that— 'Soond  an  i  fory, 
signifying  nothing.'  Yoong  man,  I  take  it  yoo 
are  the  dhairman  of  the  Greens  Committee  of 
this  Third  Avenoe  Coontry  Clob,  empowered  to 
act.  May  I  ask  what  are  oor  ohuicoi  of  getting 
throoght" 

"I  know  I'm  going  to  like  yoo— in  timel" 
exclaimed  Wally.  ♦*!  feel  it  coming  on.  Let's 
see,  to-morrow  is  Satorday,  isn't  it?" 

"What's  that  got  to  do  with  itT"  mombled 
Hamilton. 

* '  Modi, ' '  answered  Wally.   *  *  Oh,  moch,  I  aa- 
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inreyoul  I  expect  to  be  at  the  Sundown  Club 
to-morrow."  His  chin  shot  out  and  his  voice 
carried  the  sting  of  a  lash.  "I  expect  to  see  you 
gentlemen  there,  pUying  your  usual  crawling 
foursome.  I  expect  to  see  you  allowing  your 
fellow  members  to  pass  you  on  the  course.  You 
might  even  invite  them  to  come  througi^— you 
might  t»i«M*  on  it,  courteously,  you  understand, 
and  with  such  grace  as  you  may  be  able  to  mus- 
ter. I  want  to  see  every  member  of  that  club 
play  through  you — every  member  I" 

"All  d-damned  nonsense  I"  bleated  Peebles, 
sucking  his  fingers. 

"Shut  up  I"  ordered  Watlington  savagely. 
"And,  young  man,  if  we  do  this— what  then!" 

"Ah,  theni"  said  Wally.    *'Then  the  reward 
of  merit   If  you  show  me  that  you  can  learn  to 
be  considerate  of  othersr-if  you  show  me  that 
you  can  be  courteous  on  the  course  where  you 
make  the  rules— I  feel  safe  in  promising  that 
you  wi'l  be  treated  with  consideration  on  this 
other  course  which  has  been  mentioned.    Yes, 
quite  safe.  In  fact,  gentlemen,  you  may  even  be 
asked  to  play  through  on  Third  Avenue  I" 
'  *  But  this  agitation  T '  *  began  Hamilton. 
* '  Was  paid  for  by  the  day, ' '  smiled  the  brazen 
rascal,  with  a  graceful  inclination  of  his  head. 
"People  may  be  hired  to  do  anything— even  to 
annoy  prominent  citizens  and  frighten  a  City 
Counca"      Hamilton    stirred    uneasily,    but 
Wally  read  his  thought  and  froze  him  with  a 
single  keen  glance.   "Of  course,  "said  he,  "you 
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imdentand  that  what  hat  been  done  onoe  majr 
be  done  again.  Sentiment  orystallises — when 
helped  out  with  a  few  more  red  handbills — a  few 
more  speeches  on  the  street  comers '' 

"The  point  is  well  taken!''  interrupted  Wat- 
lington  hurriedly.  ''Damn  well  taken!  Young 
man,  talk  to  me.  I'm  the  head  of  this  outfit 
Pay  no  attention  to  Jim  Peck.  He's  nothing 
but  a  bag  of  wind.  Hamilton  doesn't  count. 
His  nerves  are  no  good.  Peebles — ^he's  an  old 
goat.  Fm  the  one  with  power  to  act  Talk  to 
me.   Is  there  anything  else  you  want  T ' ' 

"Nothing,"  said  Wally.  "I  think  your  streak 
of  consideration  is  likely  to  prove  a  lasting  one. 
If  not — ^well,  I  may  have  to  spread  this  story 
round  town  a  bit " 

"Oh,  my  Lord!"  groaned  Colonel  Peck. 

It  was  a  noble  and  inspiring  sight  to  see  the 
Big  Four,  caps  in  hand,  inviting  the  common 
people  to  play  through.  The  entire  dub 
marched  through  them — too  full  of  amazement 
to  demand  explanations.  Even  Purdue  Mo- 
Cormick,  ti -dging  along  with  a  putter  in  one 
hand  and  a  mid-iron  in  the  other,  without  a  bag, 
without  a  caddie,  without  a  vestige  of  right  in 
the  wide  world,  even  Purdue  was  coerced  into 
passing  them.  At  dusk  he  was  found  wander- 
ing aimlessly  about  on  the  seventeenth  fairway, 
babbling  to  himself.  We  fear  that  he  will  never 
be  the  same  again. 

I  have  received  word  from  Barney  MacShane 
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TIE  leopard  oannot  change  his  spots— 
possibly  he  wouldn't  if  he  oonld;  and, 
this  being  the  ease,  the  next  best  thing 
is  to  overlook  as  many  of  his  f reddes 
as  possible. 

Testerday  I  sat  on  the  porch  at  the  Oonntrr 
Ghib  and  listened  while  the  Din^ts  said  kind 
and  complimentary  things  abont  yonng 
Ambrose  Phipps,  alias  Little  Poison  Ivy,  alias 
The  Pest,  alias  Bongh  and  Bedc^r.  One  short 
week  ago  the  Dingbats  would  have  voted  him 
a  nuisance  and  a  menace  to  society  in  general. 
Yesterday  they  praised  him  to  the  skies.  It 
just  goes  to  show  that  good  can  be  found  in 
anybody—if  that  is  what  you  are  looking  for. 

Understand  me :  there  has  been  no  change  in 
Ambrose.  He  is  still  as  fresh  as  a  mountain 
breeze.  Unquestionably  he  will  continue  to  treat 
his  elders  with  a  shodcing  lack  of  respect  and 
an  entire  absence  of  oonsideratioit  He  was 
bom  with  a  deep  depression  where  his  bnnm 
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of  revereiwe  should  have  been  located,  an 
neUher  realises  iior  regrets  his  deficient 

He  will  never  diaage.  It  is  the  Dingbats  wh 
have  changed.  The  whole  dub  has  dS^g, 
rar  as  Ambrose  is  concerned. 

in  ^^  T  ^\  ^""^^  *^  overlook  the  dark  spot 
m  his  character  and  see  good  in  him,  whethw  i 
18  there  or  not. 

Now  as  to  the  Dingbats:  if  you  do  not  kno^ 

i^X/Zfi  r"'''l'^°*^***^'^«^  ^'^  «°^  rare 
m  the  golfing  line.    There  are  four  of  th,an,  al] 

retired  capitaUsts  on  tha  shady  side  72ity. 

^y  freely  a&nit  that  they  are  the  worst^tfi 

It    They  play  together  six  days  a  week~a  riot- 
ons,  garrulous,  hilarious  foursome,  ripping  the 
course  wide  open  from  the  first  tee  to  the  horr^ 
green;  and  they  get  more  real  fun  out  of  golf 
thaaanymenlknow.    They  never  worry  aLt 
bemg  oflf  Iheir  game,  because  they  have  never 
b^n  on  It;  they  k:.ow  they  can  be  no  worJe 
than  they  are  and  they  have  no  hope  of  ever 
being  better;  they  expect  to  play  badly,  and  It 
«  seldom  that  they  are  disappointed.   TOene^er 
a  Dingbat  forgets  to  count  his  shots  in  the 
bunkers  and  comes  home  in  the  nineties,  a  pub- 
h^^^lebration  takes  place  on  the  diihouse 

Yesterday  it  was  Doc  Pinkinson  who  brought 
Ztl  °^°,^*^-f/«rht--and  signed  aU  the  tags;  Ld 
between  hbations  they  talked  about  Ambrose 
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Phippi,  who  was  practising  brassy  shots  off  the 
!  grass  beside  the  eighteenth  green. 

Little  Poison  Ivj  was  unusually  cooky,  eyen 
for  him,  and  every  move  was  a  picture.  At  the 
end  of  his  follow-through  he  woiUd  freeze,  nioely 
balanced  on  the  tip  of  his  right  toe,  elbows  artis- 
tically elevated,  dnbhead  up  round  his  neck ;  and 
not  a  muscle  would  he  move  until  the  ball 
stopped  rolling.  He  might  have  been  posing  for 
a  statue  of  the  Perfect  Golfer.  When  he  walked 
it  was  with  a  conscious  little  swagger  and  a 
flirting  of  the  short  tails  of  his  belted  sport 
coat.  He  was  hitting  them  clean,  he  was  hit- 
ting them  far,  he  had  an  audience — and  well  he 
knew  it.  Ambrose  was  in  his  glory  yesterday 
afternoon  t 

"By  golly  I"  eidaimed  Doc  Pinkinson, 
"Ain't  that  a  pretty  sight!  Ain't  it  a  treat  to 
see  that  kid  lambaste  the  ball? " 

"Certainly  is,"  agreed  Old  Treanor  with  a 
sigh.   *  •  Perfect  form— that  'a  what  he 's  got. ' ' 

"And  confidence  in  himself,"  put  in  Old 
Mvles.  "That's  the  big  secret.  You  can  see 
it  1  every  move  he  makes.  Confidence  is  a 
wonderful  thing!" 

"And     youth,"     said     Daddy     Bradshaw. 

"That's  the  most  wonderful  thing  of  all.    It's 

his  youth  that  makes  him  so — so  fip.    Got  a  lot 

•  •  say,  for  a  kid ;  but — somehow  I  always  liked 

lim  for  it." 

"  Me  too  1 "  chimed  in  Doc  Pinkinson.  '  *  Dog- 
gone his  skin  I    He  used  to  make  me  awful  mr 
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Slfiw^*  •  •  •  ^^  ^^S;  I  reckon  I'm  kind  of 
«mJ^,  anyway.  ...  Yes;  I  always  liked  Am- 

m«^r*?'n^*l*?'^*'"'*^I^«^it-  What's 
?^  *rt  ?T^**  ^^  i*  **>«•  They  hadn't 
W^^^t"^^^^"^"'-  ^  ^e«k  ago  they  wor' 
uZ^Tii  ^».«^a«8ering  gait,  the  tUt  o. 
^  dim,  the  oonscious  manner  in  which  he  posed 
^r  every  shot ;  and  they  would  have  said  A^ 

We  tea  party  at  the  other  end  of  the  porch-- 
•Bd  they  wouldn't  have  made  any  mistake,  at 

No;  they  hadnt  always  liked  young  Mr 
Wdpps.  Nobody  had  liked  him.  To  bf  per: 
fectly  frank  about  it,  we  had  disliked  him  opSily 

^  S^^^."**..^  '^^  **  »^  painTto^S^p 
S^uTi-^^f  .'*  ^^*-  ^«  ^d  snubbed  him, 
insulted  him  and  ignored  him  on  every  possiWe 

J^ed  him  as  a  partner  or  as  an  opponent. 
^Z  "j;?.'"«*°«'  treatment  than  thiS;  nor  is 
S!^r^^'°^  '"'^'^  patheticaUy  lonely  than  a 
«^gteton  on  a  crowded  golf  course.    It  is  noth* 

«^f  r*'?*?''  ^T.  ^i*''  *  firrown-up  trip  to  Gov- 
«nt^.  I  thought  of  all  these  things  as  I  Usten^ 
to  the  prattling  of  the  Dingbats. 

Jmn^"*  ^t  won't  have  any  trouble  getting 

^J^l^'  heyj'' Ruckled  Old  Treanor^  ^ 

Huhl"  grunted  Doc  Pinkinson.  "He's  dated 
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np  a  week  ahead— with  Moreman  and  that 
bimohl    AweekdheadI" 

"And  hell  make  'em  step!''  chirped  Daddj 
Bradshaw.  "Here's  to  him,  boys— a  redhead 
and  a  filter  I   Drink  her  down ! " 

"A  redhead  and  a  fighter!"  chorused  the 
Dingbats,  lifting  their  glasses. 

Tes;  they  drfuik  to  :^brose  Phipps,  and  one 
short  week  ago  they  wouldn't  have  tolerated 
him  on  the  same  side  of  the  course  with  them. 
Our  pet  leopard  still  has  his  spots,  but  we  are 
now  viewing  him  in  the  friendly  shade  cast  by 
a  battered  old  silver  cup:  namely  and  to  wit, 
the  Edward  B.  Wimpus  Team  Trophy,  perma- 
nently at  home  on  the  mantelpiece  in  tiie  lounge 
ingroom. 

n 

Going  back  to  the  beginning,  we  never  had  a 
diance  to  blame  Ambrose  on  the  Membership 
Committee;  he  slipped  in  on  us  via  the  junior- 
member  clause.  Old  Man  Phipps  does  not  play 
golf;  but  he  is  a  charter  member  of  the  club  and, 
according  to  the  by-laws,  the  sons  of  members 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one  en- 
joy all  the  privileges  of  the  institution. 

Ambrose  was  nineteen  when  he  returned 
rather  hurriedly  from  college.  He  did  this  at 
the  earnest  and  unanimous  request  of  the  Fac- 
ulty and,  it  was  whispered,  the  police  depart- 
ment of  the  university  town.  He  hadn't  done 
muoh  of  anything^  but  he  had  tried  very  hard 
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wh&do"  i^"f  *S  •^''  «<^  P'^ty  »'  time  in 

hS.    NowZ«^.„rt^1f  •"  *°  P'"3r  golf  Trith 
w.™  *S,^  l!  '^"«  «•«  '««'*  bit  set  in  olr 

playing  togethe^wXJter  wS  fe^so?!^  T^S 
Beaeon  out    The  other  matoCL^deS.^ 
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and  talks  softly,  and  does  not  try  to  dynamite 
his  way  into  matches  where  he  is  not  wanted, 
gome  day  he  will  be  invited  to  fill  np  a  fonr- 
some.  Invited—make  a  note  of  that.  Now  see 
what  Ambrose  did. 

With  his  cnstomary  lack  of  tact,  he  selected 
the  very  worst  day  in  the  week  to  thrust  him- 
self upon  our  notice.  It  was  a  Saturday,  and 
the  lounging  room  was  crowded  with  members, 
most  of  whom  were  shaking  dice  for  the  lunch- 
eons. With  a  single  ezcention,  all  the  four- 
somes were  made  up  for  the  afternoon. 

A  short,  sturdily  built  youngster  came 
through  the  doorway  f  rwn  the  locker  room  and 
paused  close  to  the  table  where  I  was  sitting. 
His  hair  was  red— the  sort  of  red  that  will  not 
be  ignored— and  he  wore  it  combed  straight 
ba<*  over  the  top  of  his  head.  His  slightly 
irregular  features  were  covered  with  large 
brown  freckles,  and  on  his  upper  lip  was  a  vol- 
unteer crop  of  lightish  fuzz,  which  might,  in 
time,  become  a  moustache.  His  green  sport  coat 
was  new,  his  flannel  trousers  were  new,  his  shoes 
were  new— from  neck  to  sole  he  fairly  shrieked 
with  newness.  Considering  that  he  was  a 
stranger  in  a  strange  club,  a  certain  amount 
of  reticence  would  not  have  hurt  the  young 
man's  entrance ;  but  he  burst  through  the  swing- 
ing  door  with  a  skip  and  a  swagger,  and  there 
was  a  broad  grin  on  his  homely  countenance.  It 
was  quite  evident  that  he  expected  to  find  him- 
self among  friends. 
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"Who  wants  a  game!"  he  cried.  ''Doa't  aU 
■peak  at  once,  men  V*  ^^ 

A  few  of  the  membera  nearest  the  door 
Jjmced  up  eyed  the  yontii  curiously,  ^^ 
^  to  their  dice  boxes.  Theoth^Sd^ 
^himataU.    Harson  and  Billford  lootoS 

of^(^ian'?M^ps"  ^  "^^^P"*'  '^'^  ~» 

"HmnplLl"  gmnited  Harson.  "The  Kvin« 
Sjfeafliuig  proof  that  marriage  is  a  f Sh^' 
^Vhat's  he  want? "  ^^  lailure. 

1..^]!!**"  ^®^  ™^''**^  the  question.   He 
had  advaawd  to  our  table. 

«r  v**°i.**^*^®"S  «°*  *  gwneT"  he  asked,  lay- 
mg  his  hand  on  Billford's  shoulder.  ^ 

Now  If  there  is  anything  that  Billford  loathes 
^l*^*t"*l' '}  ^  ^«>^*rity  on  short^S^ 
ance  He  hadn't  even  met  this  fresh  ^STso 
ner^*^^"  "^""f^V  ^  *  ^'^  pointed^? 
^mn?  J^r^/*  Ambrose.  The  boy  did  not 
remove  his  hand. 

"Itwul"*^*'  ?^^  ^^'f'"  ^^  h«  reassuringly. 
.vL,,  1^'T^'''*  ^*^«^  it-  Clean  asTur 
^^;  ?L^?*  down  aud  looked  at  Billford's 
collar.  'No,"  said  he;  "cleaner.  .  Well 
how  about  it?  Gotyour^efixJupr*'  ' 
We  are  waiting  for  a  fourth  man  "  I  an- 
inhered  be<«u8e  Billford  didn't  seem  able  to  Z 

Oh,  a  fourth  man,  eh?    Well,  if  he  doesn't 
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torn  up  yon  know  me."   And  Ambrose  passed 
on  to  tile  next  table. 

"Insufferable  yoong  rotter  I"  snarled  Bill- 
ford. 

"Quite  so,"  said  Harson;  "but  hell  never 
niiss  anything  by  being  too  bashful  to  ask  for 
it   Look  I    He 's  asking  everybody  I  * ' 

Ambrose  made  the  entire  circuit  of  the  room* 
We  could  not  hear  what  he  said,  but  we  felt 
the  chill  he  left  in  his  wake.  Men  glanced  up 
when  he  addressed  them,  stared  for  an  instant, 
and  went  back  to  their  dice.  Some  of  them  were 
polite  in  their  refusals,  some  were  curt,  some 
were  merely  disgusted.  When  he  reached  the 
table  where  Bishop,  Gilmore,  Moreman  and 
Elder  were  sitting,  they  laughed  at  him.  They 
are  our  star  golfers  and  members  of  the  team. 
The  Dingbats  were  too  much  astonished  to  show 
resentment;  but  when  Ambrose  left  them  he 
patted  Doc  Pinkinson  on  the  head,  and  the  olu 
gentleman  sputtered  for  the  best  part  of  an 
hour. 

It  was  a  discouraging  tour,  and  any  one  else 
would  have  hunted  a  quiet  corner  and  crawled 
into  it;  but  not  Ambrose.  He  returned  to  our 
end  of  the  room,  a^d  the  pleased  and  expectant 
light  in  his  eyes  h.  given  way  to  a  steely  glare. 
He  beckoned  to  one  of  the  servants. 

"Hey,  George  I  Who's  the  boss  here T  Who's 
the  Big  Finger  t" 

"Misteh  Harson,  he's  one  of  'em,  suh.  He's 
a  membeh  of  the  Greens  Committfifl." 
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"Show  him  to  me  I" 

"Bight  there,  enh,  eettin'  by  the  window." 

J^Uy  name  is  Phippe,*'  said  he.  "I'ta  a  iiin- 
iOT  member  here,  registered  and  aU  that,  and  I 
TOit  to  get  a  game  this  afternoon.  So  far,  I 
haven  *t  had  any  lucsk."  ' 

Harson  is  reaUy  a  mild  and  kindly  soul.   He 
ui  *o  J»ort  any  one's  feelings. 
Perhaps  all  the  games  are  made  im."  he 
wggesed.  "Satnrdayisabadday,nLJSyonr 
match  18  arranged  beforehand."  ^^ 

"Zat  sof    Hmnph!    Nice  clubby  spirit  you 
have  here.   You  make  a  feflow  f  Jso'^much  It 

"So  we  notice,"  grunted  BiUford. 
-Ambrose  looked  at  him  and  smiled.    It  wasn't 
«.^y.^p.ea«ntamae.   Then  he  t»n,e^  ,j^ 

"How  about  that  fourth  man  of  yoursf "  he 
d^anded.    ''Has  he  shown  up  yet!" 

■BiHford  caught  my  eye. 

"Some  one  must  have  left  the  outside  door 
S^u^ht'""'-    "Seems  to  me  I  feel  a  strong 

r.3"*  Z  T^*^  "^^'^  ^brose  shot  the 
retort  without  an  mstant's  hesitation.    "Now 

^I:,     ^°xY  ^'''''^  "^"^  ^^*t  J»«^^  what's  the 
matter  with  met" 

"Possibly  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
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yon,*'  said  Hanon  pleaaantlj;  ''bnt  if  7011  are 

a  begionAr " 

!  "Aw,  yon  don't  need  to  be  afraid  of  my 
gamer*  grinned  Ambrose.  "Ill  be  easy  pick- 
ing." 

"That  isn't  the  point,"  explained  Harson. 
"Our  game  would  be  too  fast  for  you." 

"Well,  what  of  itt  How  am  I  ever  going  to 
learn  if  I  never  play  with  anybody  better  than 
I  amt  Don't  you  take  any  interest  in  young 
blood,  or  is  this  a  close  corporation,  run  for 
the  benefit  of  a  lot  of  old  fossils,  playing  hooky 
from  the  boneyardt" 

'<0h,  run  away,  little  boy,  and  sell  your  pa- 
pers I"   Billford  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer. 

"I  will  if  you  lend  me  that  shirt  for  a  make- 
up i"  snapped  Ambrose.  •  *  Now  don 't  get  mad, 
Cutie.  Bemember,  you  picked  on  me  first  A 
man  with  a  neck  as  thick  as  yours  ought  not 
to  let  his  angry  passions  rise.  First  thhig  yon 
know,  you'll  bust  something  in  that  bonemeal 
mill  of  yours,  and  then  you  won't  know  any- 
thing." Ambrose  put  his  hands  on  his  hips  and 
surveyed  the  entire  gathering.  "A  nice,  cheer- 
ful, clubby  bunch  I  "he  exclaimed.  "Gee I  What 
a  pi(mio  a  hermit  crab  could  have  in  this  place, 
meeting  so  many  congenial  souls!" 

"If  you  don't  like  it,"  said  Billford,  "you 
don't  have  to  stay  here  a  minute." 

"That's  mighty  sweet  of  you,"  said  Ambrose; 
"but,  you  see,  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  learn 
this  fool  game  if  it  takes  all  summer.   I'd  hato 
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^'^ti'^Z*  ^T  ***  oWiW*  people  who  have  been 
80  courteous  to  me WelL  ffoodJkr  ^n 

ftozenetiffel  Maybe  I  can  hti  STeSlrSS 
Scotchman  to  go  round  with  me.  He^enST^St 
you  might  caU  a  cheerful  companion,  buZ  at 

Ambrose  went  outside  and  banged  the  door 
W^d  hin.  BiUford  made  a  feTw^f  obieC 
tions;  but  his  remarks,  though  vivid  and  s^ 
h^'Z"^'  t""  .f«*»»J-  Harson^ti^, 
hMd,  and  m  the  silence  foUowing  Ambrose's 
"  t7!u^?^^  ^^«  Pinkinson's  voi«:  ' 

im«r«,    -i  ?°P  ^^*  '°^"«  I'<i  <^wn  him;  dog- 
gone me  if  I  wouldn't  I  '  * 

wiSr/f  JJ''-  ™PP"'  yo«  will  observe,  got  in 
wrong  at  the  very  start.  >  e^*  «» 


m 

«»?  wT?*""!?*  '"*  ^''•n  a  'e^  press  agents 

w>.^!?''^*¥*'^'•^°^«  friends  KioM 
who  had  met  Ambrose  warned  those  who  C 
not  and  whenever  his  fiery  red  head  ap^^ar^ 

se^  ij^l:^i  tSfol  ^e^S^bi? 

nobody  would  have  anything  to  do^th  hii»_ 
n  even  old  Pnrdne  UcCoL^c^^yZt^ 
a.    It  the  coarse  with  a  nibKot  in  one  hWiS 
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A  midiron  in  the  other,  sans  bag,  sans  caddie, 
sans  protection  of  the  game  laws.  When  roch 
a  renegade  as  Purdue  refused  to  go  tnrf-tearing 
with  him  Ambrose  gave  up  in  disgust  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  serious  business  of  learning 
the  roTBl  and  andent  game.  He  infested  the 
course  from  dawn  till  dark,  a  solitary  figure 
agunst  the  sky-  line;  our  golfing  Ishmael,  a 
wild  ass  loose  upon  the  links,  hie  hand  against 
every  man  and  every  man's  hand  against  ^irt^ 

He  wore  a  chip  on  his  shoulder  for  all  of  us; 
and  it  was  during  this  period  that  Anderson,  our 
dub  champion  and  Number  One  on  the  team, 
christened  Ambrose  ''Little  Poison  Ivy,"  be- 
cause of  the  irritating  effect  of  personal  contact 
with  him. 

Ambrose  couldn't  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
fun  out  of  the  situation;  but  MacQuarrie  made 
money  out  of  it  The  redhead  hired  the  pro- 
f  esdonal  to  play  with  him  and  criticise  his  shots. 
The  dour  old  Scotch  mercenary  did  not  like  Am- 
brose any  better  than  we  did,  but  toward  the 
end  of  the  first  month  he  admitted  to  me  that 
the  boy  had  the  makings  of  a  star  golfer,  though 
not,  he  was  careful  to  explain,  **the  pr-roper 
temperament  for  the  game." 

"But  it's  just  amazin',  the  way  he  picks  up 
the  shots, ' '  said  Dunn  '1.  * '  Ay,  he  '11  have  every- 
thing but  the  temperament." 

As  the  summer  drew  to  a  dose  the  annual 
team  matches  began,  and  we  forgot  Ambrose 
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JSif  ^  ol'V"  ""»»  toow,  hM  iti  net 

n^MMt.  the  tnin  duunpiondUp  of  tt. 
A»«>Ut.oa  A  pawnbroker /o»Mn'tl«2,t  a 
twwi  tat  to  us,  who  are  fandliar  withiS  ul 

h^7j;:lhei^riB'"^?-«'«'^*«««^^^^^  II 

^^£^;tCTa^^ 

of  the  dnb  wuuui«  it  three  time,  in  raS^ 
ll^r^  '*"r»  »e  J»<1  been  fighting  to^ 
manent  poaseesion  of  the  trophyf  and  eSv^ 
on  ita  Bhunng  anrfaee  was  the  record  of^hu 
ter  disappointment-not  to^mmtimT  tk^i 

J%  in  sight,  we  tallced  .Ja^^fof^Kg 
.  According  to  the  mles  goveminir  team  nl« 
nve  men,  conteatmg  from  wratch  and  withont 
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handiMiiM  of  any  sort  In  the  piMt,  two  teunt 
]»▼•  oatola88«d  the  field,  and  onoe  more  hitt<»7 
repeated  itself,  for  the  Bellevne  bonoh  foo^t 
u  neck  and  neok  through  the  entire  period  of 
competition.  With  one  match  remaining  to  be 
played,  they  were  tied  with  ns  for  first  place, 
and  that  match  brought  the  Belleme  team  to 
onr  coarse  last  Friday  afternoon. 

I  was  on  hand  when  the  visitors  filed  into 
the  lodter  room  at  noon— MacNeath,  Smathers, 
Crane,  Lonnsberry  and  Jordan— five  seasoned 
and  dependable  golfers,  veterans  of  many  a  hard 
match;  fighters  who  never  know  when  they  are 
beaten.  They  looked  extremely  fit,  and  not  in 
the  least  worried  at  the  prospect  of  meeting  our 
men  on  their  own  coarse. 

They  brought  their  own  gallery,  too,  Bellevue 
members  who  talked  even  money  and  flashed 
yellow-backed  bills.  The  Dingbats  formed  a 
syndicate  and  covered  all  bets;  but  this  was  due 
to  dub  pride  rather  than  any  feeling  of  con- 
fidence. We  knew  our  boys  were  in  for  a  tough 
battle,  in  which  neither  side  would  have  a 
marked  advantage. 

Four  of  our  team  players  were  on  hand  to 
welcome  the  enemy— Moreman,  Bishop,  Elder 
and  Gilmore— and  they  offered  their  opponents 
such  hospitality  as  is  customary  on  like  occa^ 
sions. 

"Thanks,"  said  MacNeath  with  a  grin;  "but 
just  now  we  *re  drinking  water.  After  the  match 
you  can  fill  the  cup  with  anything  you  like,  and 
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weTl  aUow  yw  <m«  drink  i«t  of  it  befor.  wb 
JSr«L^'^*'^*L"'^  Oneewe«rtitoT»tli«f 
™r^nT'**^    It'B  not  in  tUt  card,  fw 

'|He  hasn't  shown  np  yet,"  said  Bishop. 
Me  s  on  the  way  out  in  bis  car /»  added 

In  team  play  it  is  costomary  for  the  home 
obtain  to  submit  the  names  of  his  pUyen 
rwAed  from  <me  to  five,  in  the  order  Sf  SS 
abihty.  The  yisitingr  captain  then  has  the  iSri' 
lege  of  mafang  the  individual  matches;  and  this 
w  supposed  to  offset  whatever  advantage  the 
home^team  has  by  reason  of  playing  on  Town 

Bishop,  our  captain,  handed  over  a  Hst  read- 

SSSn'"r;ii~'^'^^«'«^°'2-MorenlX 
h«^iiL,t7^^^'''  5-Gihnore.  MacN^th 
^eted  his  o^  name  with  Anderson's,  and 
^red  Crane  with  Moreman,  Lounsberry  with 

Gi£ow  "  ^^^  ^^^^""^  ^^  ''^'^^  ^^ 

^  After  luncheon  the  men  changed  to  their  golf- 
mg  togs;  but  stUl  there  was  no  sign  of  Ander- 
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■on.  Another  telephone  call  confinned  the  iint 
mettage;  his  wife  rq)orted  that  he  had  left  his 
home  nearly  an  hour  before,  bonnd  for  the  olnb. 

"Queer I"  laid  MacNeath.  "Engine  trouble 
or  a  ponctnre— posaiblj  both.  It's  not  like  the 
Swede  to  be  late.  Might  aa  well  get  started, 
ehf   Anderson  and  I  will  go  last,  anyhow." 

A  big  gallery  watehed  the  first  pair  drive  off, 
Oilmore  getting  a  better  ball  than  Jordan,  and 
cheering  those  who  believe  in  (Hnens.  Then  at 
five-minnte  intervals,  oame  Lonnsberry  and 
Bishop,  gfanathers  and  Elder,  and  Crane  and 
Moreman.  Eadi  match  attracted  a  small  indi- 
vlviual  gallery,  bnt  most  of  the  spectators  waited 
to  follow  the  Number  One  men.  MacNeath,  re- 
fusing to  allow  himself  to  be  made  nervous  by 
the  delay,  went  into  the  clubhouse;  and  many 
and  wild  were  the  speculations  as  to  the  cause 
of  Anderson's  tardhiess.  The  wildest  one  of 
than  fell  short  of  tLe  bitt:  i  truth,  which  oame 
to  us  at  the  end  of  a  ^  :'Bpi«  .T;e  wire  located  in 
the  professional's  ^h(>v■■  li  had  been  relayed 
on  from  the  switcbbf  c  rd  u  ; ;.';  club  office: 

"Anderson  blew  a  (•  I't  tire  at  the  city  lim- 
its. Car  turned  over  vrith  him  and  broke  his 
leg." 

A  bombshell  exploding  under  our  noses  could 
not  have  created  more  consternation.  There  we 
were,  with  four  of  the  matches  under  way,  our 
best  man  crippled,  and  up  against  the  proposi- 
tion of  providing  an  opponent  for  MacNeath, 
admittedly  the  most  dangerous  player  on  the 
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Mejrme  tewL    Hiwon,  as  •  member  of  tke 
GmM  Cwnimttee  und  an  officer  of  the  da^ 

hSdSet^^*'*"^*^--'--"^- 

S^'i  "He',  the  te««i  otptain,  of  eourMrSit 
heew  t  do  anythuig  about  it.  Berides,  he's 
•fa^-^ymg  hi.  match,  and  this  woohi  apset 

give  MacNeath  a  nm  for  his  money!'' 

m^t  a.  weU  forfeit  one  match,  and  pnt  it  to 

t  onJT,***  ^  ***'«*  *»»*«'  fcmrroh,  5 
Be  raly  had  one  more  good  man!" 

^^^^*Ye  have,'' said  MacQnarrie,  who  had  been 
pj^;  ^•'^^  overlooked '  young  ffi 
^^,t   kid!"   demanded   Harson.     -Non- 

J!,t^i*^^J^'^^**^^^^i  CiiUitnon- 
««jw  If  ye  hke,  sir,  but  he  was  mider  eigh^ 
twice  yesterday.  This  mor-rnin'  he  shot  T^. 
enty-seven,  wUh  two  missed  putts  the  len^ T 
your  ar-nn.  He's  on  top  of  his  game  now  a^' 
goin    strong     If  he'll  shoot  ba^,  Ws  C 

Tl:tZ^u!l'  «^"^  ^!*^'  MacNeath  a  ul 

lu^.t^u^Z]^^'^^    "^  --  -^ould 

"Of  course  ye  wouldn't,"  said  MacQuarrie 
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YeVe  neyer  played  with  him— never  even  seen 
him  play." 
' '  Bnt  he  'a  ench  a  little  rotter  I '  *  mumbled  Har- 

*'Ay,"  said  Dunn'l;  "an»,  grantin'  ye  that, 
he's  still  the  best  ye  have.  He's  in  the  dnb- 
honse  now,  dressed  an'  ready  to  start,  onoe  the 
crowd  is  out  of  the  way." 

"And  he  really  did  a  seventy-seven  this  mom- 
ingf "  asked  Harson. 

* '  With  two  missed  putts— wee  ones.  *  * 

I  looked  at  Harson  and  Harson  looiced  at  me. 

"Ton  go  in  and  put  it  up  to  him,"  said  he  at 
last  ''I  can't  talk  to  him  without  losing  my 
tempw." 

I  found  our  little  red  hope  banging  the  balls 
about  on  the  billiard  table,  carefree  as  a  scarlet 
tanager. 

"Young  man,"  said  I,  "your  country  calls 
you." 

"I'm  under  age,"  said  Ambrose,  calmly 
squinting  along  his  cue.  "Don't  bother  me. 
lliis  is  a  tough  shot." 

"WeU,  then,"  said  I,  "your  club  caUs  you." 

"My  club,  ehf"  remarked  the  redhead  with 
nasty  emphasis.  "Any  time  this  club  calls  me 
I'm  stone-deaf." 

"Listen  to  me  a  minute,  Phipps.  This  is  the 
day  of  the  big  team  match  and  we're  up  against 
it  hard.  Anderson  turned  his  car  over  on  the 
way  out  and  broke  his  leg.  We  want  you  to  take 
his  place." 
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"Andewcm,"  repeated  AmbroBfi    "Ai».»**K  * 

place  well  havf  to  forfSTtW  ^-  '*?^«''«>'''« 
«^.  tune,  becar^lttjar^vfr^^ 

hope  th.y  Eck  y»»  tl'ir  m'S^TH',.?"  ' 
b.i^ta^*^  ^  to  try  JotJert^.^    Am- 

Neath?ri7-       ^*^*  '°  "■*"«»»  M<^ 
np'ta^tf;  ''°°  "*"-"  """"k*'"  He  fired 
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"Wkjf  nothing;  only- 

"Oafy  what!" 

"Well,  they  all  said  70a  wouldn't  want  to  go 
wp  i^iainst  sneh  a  strong  player/' 

"Who  said  that?" 

"Oh,  everybody.  Yes;  it  was  a  mistake  to 
mention  his  name.  I'm  frank  enough  to  say 
that  I  wouldn't  tackle  him  without  a  handicap. 
MacNeath  is  hard  game. ' ' 

"Look here  1"  snapped  the  redhead.  "You're 
off  on  the  wrong  foot  entirely.  You're  barking 
up  the  wrong  tree.  It's  not  because  I'm  afraid 
of  this  MacNeath,  or  anybody  else.  I  liAed  that 
sour  old  Scotchman  this  morning,  and  I  guess 
you'D  agree  he's  not  soft  piddng.  It's  just  that 
I  don't  feel  that  this  dub  ouf^t  to  ask  a  favour 
of  me." 

"A  favour t  Why,  man  aHve,  it's  a  compli- 
ment to  stick  you  in  at  Number  One— the  big- 
gest compliment  we  can  pay  you!" 

"Well,"  said  Ambrose  slowly,  "if  you  look 
at  it  in  that  light " 

"I  most  certainly  do.  .  .  .  But  if  you'd  rather 
not  meet  MacNeath- 


it 


Ambrose  dropped  his  cue  with  a  crash. 

"You  don't  really  think  I'm  yellow,  do  yout" 
he  cried. 

"If  you  are,"  said  I,  "you're  the  first  red- 
head that  ever  got  his  colour  scheme  mixed." 

The  little  rascal  grinned  like  a  gargoyle. 

"Listen I"  said  he  confidentially.  "You've 
used  me  pretty  well— to  my  face,  anyhow— and 
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m  teU  yon  this  nmeli:  I  don't  «rt  tlui  ««n  .# 

flnt  Lta^  'f'"'  "  '~"'<» »»'«  «»"""  that 
«~.M  f^'  T'?'  "e^ybody  turned  me  down 
80  ooIA  I  wanted  to  walk  out  and  new  oom^ 
ba*    I  wanted  to;  but  I  .tuck.   Hot'^  ifT! 

wegaff  and  take  the  worst  of  it;  and  111  dkhtb 

wa^  «f^  f;  fc   ?•  ?**'  '"'"  ^"^  Jn-nP  of  the 
^  to  doit'^T^Vr:  Hi"  ""^  '^  ''^  "' 

h^  me,  but  you  bet  your  life  nolfj:::rtZ 
'•  Good  kid  I "  «id  I,  and  held  out  my  hand 

Si    o;  ),».  l""?"'*  ri  o"**" '«  ^  introduced, 
Oub  fe^'r^  '^''  '""  «"'  I'»  «■«  Count4' 
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It  WM  a  sorely  disappointed  gaUery  that  iml. 
eomed  the  snbetitate — disappointed  aad 
amazed;  but  the  few  Belleyue  members  were 
openly  jubilant  They  had  reason  to  be,  for 
word  had  been  brought  back  to  them  that  Lonns- 
berry  and  Crane  were  running  away  with  tiieir 
matches.  Between  them  and  the  cup  they  saw 
only  a  golfing  novice,  a  junior  member  without 
a  war  record.  They  immediately  began  offering 
odds  of  two  to  one  on  the  MacNeath-Phipps 
match ;  but  there  were  no  takers.  The  Dingbats 
held  a  lodge  of  sorrow  in  the  shade  of  the  caddie 
house  and  mournfully  estimated  their  losses, 
while  our  feminine  contingent  showed  signs  of 
retreating  to  the  porch  and  spending  the  after- 
noon at  bridge. 

•n*  «  ^  tee— «  tdl,  flat- 
Ban  of  fsrty;  and,  as  tihe  wet- 

_    _        _  to  drirr,  jlanbroae  aad  Mao- 
Qnatrie  h^  «  w^ 

'*I'd  Mke  io  gn^ 
said  th«befu 

**D<»1be  foolish, '^opoMtlled  thetsmnyScot 
*•  Yo'll  bivt  ennngh  on  your  mind  wi'mit  makin' 

betii  itt'  tot  mr»  mfi  fmm\Hir  what  rve 

tola  ye— slow  |)ack,  cJoil*i  ttfUiii,  |^9|}  f(mp  h 
down,  an'  coutit  ihroe  before  ye  loojk 
them  liku  ye  did  this  mot-mk'  ku 
grand  chance  to  win. 

MaoNeath  sent  bis  usaal  tee  shot  straigbi 
down  the  course,  a  long,  well-placed  baU:  anj 
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Je  i«B,"  mattered  old  Dmm'l.  "tfr.'n  w-». 

WW  of  speeUton,  keenlyTtaS^  ttL*"'^ 
move— enieotaBt.  •n-r.-I-'.  "*""*•<• "  «»  Mxt 

paneedfoJIi ^Lt  ^^JT!!*^''  «»«  1« 
men  he  .^.r^S^J^^  ^ 

from lus iDjumej^ all  the ooek««ei? JSrfS 
•m    He  looked  again  at  "tanWrnth -T  i, ? « 
white  veck  far do«?tbe  fliW    WwL* 
grotted  and  shook  his  heai^"   "*>*»"• 

Never  mind  that  one  I "  he  whiimAi«j  t- 1- 
■elfsavanlT    "Pw-Vk    *" wmepered to him- 
A,-v    '^'^3    '^y  the  one  on  Oe  tee!" 

.kJ^"^  *''«"*^  "  he  took  hie  etM- 

tense  with  the  nerrone  strain  nf  ^^-tooe 
to  remember  abort  r.;&,^tl  .^l?*' 
enough  to  snit  anybodv^tT^ST/       .*  ^J' 

the  rhythm  that  prodnoes  a  perf^  sW     He 
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realiied  this,  too,  and  tried  to  make  vp  for  It 
by  longing  desperately  at  the  ball;  hat  as  tht 
ehib-faoe  went  thron^^  he  jerked  up  1^  head 
and  tamed  it  sharply  to  tiie  left.  The  im- 
eviUble  penalty  for  this  triple  enw  was  m 
wretchedly  topped  ball,  wyeh  skipped  along  te 
groond  nntil  it  reached  the  bnnkw. 

"Wdl,  by  the  sweet  and  snffning^— .'* 

TWa  was  as  far  as  Amtm>se  got  before  ha 
lemembered  that  he  had  a  gaUery.  He  scnttfed 
off  the  tee,  v«ry  much  abashed;  and  MacNeath 
followed,  covering  the  ground  with  lamg,  even 
strides.  l%ere  was  j«st  the  thin  e<%e  of  a  amile 
en  the  vet^an's  lean,  bnmzed  face. 

Moved  by  a  common  impolse,  the  spectators 
tamed  titeir  backs  and  began  to  drift  across  the 
Iswn  to  the  Number  Ten  tee.  They  had  seen 
qnite  enough.  C^  Doc  Pinkinson  voiced  the 
general  sentiamit: 

"No  Qse  following  a  bad  match  when  you  caa 
see  a  good  one,  folks.  Gilmore  and  Jordan  an 
i«8t  drivkig  off  at  Ten.  I  knew  that  redhead 
was  a  flanr — a  false  alarm." 

"Can't  understand  why  they  let  him  play  at 
all  I"  scokled  Daddy  Bradshaw.  "Might  just 
as  well  put  me  in  there  against  MacNeath  t 
Fools  I" 

MacQnarrie  obstinately  refused  to  quit  his 
pupiL 

"He  boggled  his  swing,"  growled  Dunn'l; 
"he  fair  jumped  at  the  ball,  an'  he  looked  up 
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Powible  dot   HeeSf  ^.^  '°1"'  ■Htat  iin. 

•«N«»t  th.  h.T^a^^y,^''"''  olose 
)»jto^-t  ««t  him  lu5  C.a'^'^"'  •'  ^' 

"Stick  rotid  .  ^,S"  '^"^'^  "P  W.  ball 
tfooA"  "  """••    Thw  u  going  to  b« 

-^^^'"^^SSiffi^  JrJ,""  ««.e  way," 
'•17.    "AH  boMnifrT  ■*  ?*  retreating  iu- 

an  day  I"     '     ^  "w  t  look  np  on  another  shot 

niri'j?^°'"*™°"«<'MaoQaarrio  "Ml„.„ 
play  wi'  ye  asain  •>  in»_    ^™f  '    '  "  "ever 

"That'«  .^™"  1?!*  "  y«  B^el" 

aown.'-^r^r5:':e's.i.t&."«- 

'o.rn.tche.t^.ten'^^^r.n'S.'litle:!! 
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that  we  wavered  between  hope  and  fear  until 
Crane 'a  final  patt  on  the  seventeenth  grean 
dropped  ns  into  the  depths  of  despair. 

Gihnore,  setting  the  pace  with  Jordan,  gave 
ns  early  eneonragement  by  maintaining  a  safe 
lead  throughout  and  winning  his  match,  3  to  2. 
First  blood  was  ours,  but  the  period  of  rejoic- 
ing was  a  short  one;  for  the  deliberate  Louns- 
berry,  approaching  and  putting  with  heart- 
breaking acoiracy,  disposed  of  Bishop  on  the 
geventemiriJi  green. 

"One  apiece,"  said  Doc  Pinkinson.  "Now 
what's  El^r  doingf' 

The  Elder-Smathers  match  came  to  Number 
Seventeen  all  square;  but  our  man  ended  the 
suspense  by  dropping  «  beautiful  mashie  pitch 
dead  to  the  pin  from  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
yards.  Smathers'  third  shot  also  reached  the 
green;  but  his  long  putt  went  wide  and  Elder 
tapped  the  ball  into  the  cup,  adding  a  second 
victory  to  our  credit. 

"It's  looking  better  every  minute!"  chirped 
the  irrepressible  Doc  Pinkinson.  "Now  if  More- 
man  can  lick  his  man  we're  all  hunky-dory.  If 
he  loses—good-a-by,  cup  I  No  use  figuring  on 
that  red-headed  snipe  of  a  kid.  MacNeath  has 
sent  him  to  the  cleaner's  by  now,  surel" 

The  gallery  waited  at  the  seventeenth  green, 
watching  in  anxious  silence  as  Crane  and  More- 
man  played  their  pitch  shots  over  the  guarding 
bunker.  Both  were  well  on  in  threes ;  but  the 
Bellevue  caddie  impudently  held  his  forefinger 
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"Then  he  c»M  haZti^^^^^V 
narked  the  mrfeelin.  Piwtf        ^  '"'"^    »•• 

•nowbidl  they're  iSLiSS^  **!**  "  «•»' 
«li«taiice  It  ~«ni  tTrtrS  «'h"''  "'•"  «*  «» 

8ojne/d~  pf„"ek'e^'';   "r^Sj^  ^'  '"•" 
«^^^n,.f^  eaddie.  'vet'mn/oro? 
"ICter  Phipp.  „y^i, 
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•<«•  i»f  Tar  golf—yaa»d  better  eatoh  the  flniih 
-flj  hie  matoh.    He  ■ay^-bring  aU  the  gang 

"^iliiiihof  hiimatehf'Ioried.  "Imt 
itojrerf  You  don't  mean  that  they're  still  play- 

"Stai  pUyin'  is  right!"  panted  the  eaddie. 
"They  was  aU  sqoare—when  I  left  '«m.»» 

AUsquarel  Like  a  flash  the  news  ran  throng 
theffUlery.  The  various  groups,  already  drift- 
mg  disconsolately  in  the  direction  of  the  club- 
house,  halted  and  began  bussing  with  ezoito- 
ment  and  inoreduUty.  AU  square f  Nonsense! 
ItcouWntbetrue.   A  green  kid  like  that  hold- 

Kr^*****  *®  *"  ®^®"  a^"^®  'or  fifteen  holesf 
Bot!  But,  in  spite  of  the  doubts  so  openly  ex- 
pressed, there  was  a  brisk  and  general  move- 
ment backward  along  the  course,  with  the  six- 
teenth putting  green  as  an  objective  point. 

*u  .^*?^.?;"!°*^  augmented  gaUery  that  lined 
the  side  hill  above  the  contestants.  AU  the  other 
tewn  members  were  there,  our  men  surprised 
snd  skeptical,  and  the  BeUevue  players  nervous 
and  apprehensive.  There  was  also  a  troop  of 
Idle  caddies,  who  had  received  the  word  by  some 
mysterious  wireless  of  their  own  devising. 

"MacNeath  is  down  in  four,"  whispered  one 
of  the  youngsters;  "and  Beddy  has  got  to  sink 
this  one." 

Ambrose's  ball  was  four  feet  from  the  cup. 
He  watted  up  to  it,  took  one  look  at  the  Une, 
one  at  the  hole,  and  made  the  shot  without  an 
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into  the  JSltZ       •  ''".*,''™'  "  »9""ely 

dropped Cttianlfl„^  J^*  ^«  ^  *«  hole, 
l«ck  and  forth  ^  1°  ?"  ^'P''  »"<^  ""'"ed  them 
His  sign  WaUan  '  ^'.r''P"«  S*"""- 
most  ^e  "^^d    S^5«^„*!  •"•*"«•'?  "PP"- 

Stepped  forwfrd  f nT  k^^i  P^^°*^'«   «^«  he 

dous  tee  shot.    I  noticed  ^t^\   v  *  *^®'^^°- 
and  he  did  nM  ro;«    u-    7**  '****  ^P^  moved; 

was  wlu^^rL"^ rs":'  "'""'  ""«>  ^  ball 

whisp:;:dTvos;t':.r''™  ^'°»^''  -p'" 

MacQuarrie  ttetnl?  „T  !f'."l''  *^"«  ^^ 
his  teethZd  Us  eyes  X.^i*;"  ,f  S"  ''<"^««° 
a  Scot  may  feel  bnf-!.!;  *''  *"  "■*  emotions 
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battle.    He  executed  the  tee  shot  with  the  ma- 

ohinelike   precision   of   the   veteran   golfer 

stance,  swing  and  follow-through  standardised 
by  years  of  experience. 

Our  seventeenth  hole  is  a  long  one,  par  5,  and 
the  approach  to  the  putting  green  is  guarded 
by  an  embankment,  paralleled  on  the  far 
side  by  a  wide  and  treacherous  sand  trap,  put 
there  to  encourage  clean  mashie  pitches.  The 
average  player  cannot  reach  the  bunker  on  his 
second,  much  less  carry  the  sand  trap  on  the 
other  side  of  it;  but  the  long  drivers  sometimes 
string  two  tremendous  wooden-dub  shots  to- 
gether and  reach  the  edge  of  the  green.  More 
frequently  they  get  into  trouble  and  pay  the 
penalty  for  attempting  too  much. 

The  two  balls  were  close  together;  but  Am- 
brose's shot  was  the  longer  one  by  a  matter 
of  feet,  and  it  was  up  to  MacNeath  to  play 
first.  Would  he  gamble  and  go  for  the  green, 
or  would  he  play  short  and  make  sure  of  a 
five?  The  veteran  estimated  the  distance, 
looked  carefully  at  his  lie,  and  then  pulled  an 
iron  from  his  bag.  Instantly  I  knew  what  was 
passing  in  his  mind— sensed  his  golfing  strat- 
egy: MacNeath  intended  to  place  his  second 
shot  short  of  the  bunker,  in  the  hope  that  Am- 
brose would  be  tempted  into  risking  the  long, 
dangerous  wooden-dub  shot  across  to  the  green. 
"Aha!"  whispered  MacQuarrie.  "The  old 
fox  I  He'll  not  take  a  chance  himself,  but  he 
wants  the  lad  to  take  one.   '  * '  Will  ye  walk  into 
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my  parlourf"  says  the  spider  to  the  fly.'    Ay 
that's  just  it— will  he,  now?"  ^' 

m!  ii-  •        ^*^  ^*^*"y  stopped  roUinir  before 

He  im^ZT  '".^f^-^^^  *  ««^<*  o^e^at  ^t 
' -te  T  m\'^^-i''^°  ^"°^  *he  bag. 

he  airav    - V  ^^^^^  *.^^**"^  ^^^^  <>^d  chap,"  said 
ne  airily.    "You  wanted  me  to  iro  for  tbo  «*!«« 

raS- rid"  .•      '^^  •  •  •  *"'*'  '"«■  "*«•  """d 
™.'?w^°*  ir^^  '""  addressed  to  the  ball 

SDe^«  in  S!^"-  .■^"',  ''•ew  were  two  white 

tta'S.J^st^-^Kt^.tfC? 

an^l^on'T^  wJ°  *  P""  *-*  ''""^  ^"^^  and 
an  iron  pitch  to  the  green  j  and  the  vital  shot  is 

Sin  '^\^«}  enough  to  carry  the  top  of 
the  hill,  one  hundred  and  forty  yards  away  To 
tte  nght  IS  an  abrupt  down/aid  slo^T^din" 

from  tS^jr""-  l"  "■*  '«"•  "■'<'  »°t  o?^St 
trom  the  tee,  is  a  wide  sand  trap,  with  the  fatW 

of  all  bunkers  at  its  far  edge  '  The  oiSys^fe 

ball  IS  the  one  that  sails  over  the  direction  nort 

Ambrose  drove;  and  a  smother^^^; ^^^t 
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up  from  the  gallery.  The  hall  had  the  speed  of 
a  bullet,  as  well  as  a  perfect  line;  and,  at  first, 
I  thought  it  would  rise  enough  to  skim  the  crest 
of  the  hilL  Instead  of  that,  it  seemed  to  duck 
in  flight,  caught  the  hard  face  of  the  incline, 
and  kicked  abruptly  to  the  left.  It  was  that 
crooked  bound  which  broke  all  our  hearts ;  for 
we  knew  that,  barring  a  miracle,  our  man  was 
in  the  sand  trap. 

''Hard  luck!"  said  MacNeath;  and  I  think 
he  really  meant  to  be  sympathetic. 

Ambrose  looked  at  him  as  a  bulldog  might 
look  at  a  mastiff. 

"Oh,  I  wouldn't  say  that!"  he  answered, 
rather  stiffly.  "I  like  to  play  my  second  shot 
from  over  there." 

' '  You  're  welcome ! ' '  said  MacNeath ;  and  com- 
plete T  on:-  discomfiture  by  poling  out  a  tre- 
mendous shot,  which  carried  well  over  the  dire<^- 
tion  post  and  went  sailing  on  up  the  plateau 
toward  the  clubhouse. 

No  man  ever  hit  a  lor^^r  ball  at  a  more 
opportune  time.  As  we  toiled  up  the  hill  I 
tried  to  say  something  hopeful. 

"He  may  have  stopped  short  of  the  trap." 

"Not  a  hope!"  said  MacQuarrie,  chewing  at 
his  cigar.    "He'll  be  in— up  to  his  neck." 

Sure  enough,  when  we  reached  the  summit 
therft  was  the  caddie,  a  mournful  statue  on  the 
edg  1  the  sand  trap.  The  crowd  halted  at 
a  proper  distance  and  Ambrose  and  MacNeath 
went  forward  alone.    MacQuarrie  and  I  swung 
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a.  V°  iV"*  '"'V  '"  »e  'anted  to  8«e  how  deen 

"Xt^t^t^^  **•  edge."  Buttered  Dnnnl. 

an    'wenty  leet  away  from  the  wall     Tmv! 

jJJ  on  top  of  the  eand  too.   An  i™n  t?"-  .^^ 

10ft  to  It,  a  clean  shot,  a  irood  thir-rd   rtTiifc! 

is^tmiZ^y^^"-  "^t  on  earth 

tr»1f '"'T  ""^  *^*'' »  «at  on  the  edge  of  the 
trap;  and  as  be  looked  from  the  h«ll  ♦„  Ik 
br^er  looming  in  front  of  Th^rolW  a*"ci^' 

bit'j^dr  tf Miciir^ ""  ''*-««"  « 

Take  your  time,"  said  the  veteran. 

.}„A^'^T  ^  ^«°J<^'t  want  to  nse  the  wronir 
«^°JJ  here,"  continned  Ambrose  *^ 

point'  bnf  PHn"*'^  T?**?°«^  *°  ^°^  «t  this 
«olffi'  ^^t  P^Ws  Shook  his  red  head  imoa- 
gently  and  continued  to  puff  at  his  cLSe 

'  Ho"^^^  \f  °1?^^  °^  °^«  «°d  beckoned        • 
thingrVe^as""^^  '^^^  ^^"^  ^^  *^"  -P 
;;A1I  even-two  matches  to  two." 

r.o«  *7  ®*^^  Ambrose  after  a  thoujrhtfnl 
pause  -seems  tc  put  it  up  to  me."  ^  ' 
At  last  he  rose,  tossed  away  the  cigarette 
end  and  reaching  for  his  bag,drew  out  aw"oden 
club  Again  the  caddie  said  something-  but 
Ambrose  waved  him  away.    There  w^not  a 
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soimd  from  his  audience,  but  a  hundred  heads 
wagged  dolefully  in  unison.  A  wooden  dub- 
out  of  a  trap?  Suicide!  Sheer  suicide  I  An 
iron  might  give  him  a  fighting  chance  to  halve 
the  hole;  but  my  last  lingering  hope  died  when 
I  saw  that  club  in  the  boy's  .and.  The  infernal 
young  lunatic  I  I  believe  I  said  something  ^f 
the  sort  to  MacQuarrie. 

"Sh-hl"  he  whispered.    "Ton's  a  bafpy.    I 
made  it  for  him." 

"What's  a  baffyt" 
,  '']^eU,  it's  just  a  kind  of  an  exaggerated 
buUdog  spoon— ye  might  ahnost  caU  it  a  wooden 
mashie,  wi'  a  curvin'  sole  on  it.  It's  great  for 
distance.  The  lie  is  good,  the  wind's  behind 
him,  an'  if  he  can  only  hit  it  clean— clean  I- — 
Oh,  ye  little  red  devil,  keep  your  head  down- 
keep  your  head  down  an'  hit  it  clean  I" 

I  shall  never  forget  the  picture  spread  out 
along  the  edge  of  that  green  plateau— the  red- 
headed stocky  youngster  in  the  sand  trap  taking 
his  stance  and  whipping  the  clubhead  back  and 
forth;  MacNeath  coolly  leaning  on  his  driver 
and  smiling  over  a  match  already  won;  the  two 
caddies  in  the  background,  one  sneeringly  tri- 
umphant, the  other  furiously  angry;  the  rim  of 
spectators,  motionless,  hopeless. 

Everybody  was  watching  Ambrose,  and  I 
think  Old  MacQuarrie  was  the  only  onlooker 
who  was  not  absolutely  certain  that  the  choice 
of  a  wrong  club  was  throwing  away  our  last 
slender  chance. 
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mSS  ^"  ^"""^  ■"'  '^O't  nnbearable  the 
■^•ad  turned  and  grinned  at  MaoNeath. 

•aidh."Sr!V*?  l'*""'  "■»  "i*  an  iron," 
•aMhej  "but  the  baffy  is  agreatdub-if  youVe 
got  the  nerve  to  use  it."  ' 

Ambrose  setUed  Us  feet  firmly  in  the  sand, 
waned  his  neck  for  a  final  look  at  tte  wTo 
S"^  y'fdf  away,  dropped  his^iTfi  W^ 
chest,  waggled  the  dnbhead  over  the  ball  and 

1^'Tf '"?  '"'T  o""'*  »'  strength  hiW, 
Z^V^'-  ^''"'^•"""Pelick.efw.ti^y 
ttS^L  fw  f  "P"";*  "'»  ""«  "'•  ^°«i  'gainst 
wUt^ ™^  kT«''*  "  «'™P"  »'  a  "oaring 

lU^it  ^together    The  next  thing  I  Lew,  the 

aT^mrorwastS'/"""*  •'T*'^*' 
tween  tht  ZnS^r^s'^g  wL'lf '""'  '^ 

Xx^i^'f '^"""''' «»-  «»-P'eteJ7  daft 

"Oh,  manl'»  he  cried.    "He  Dicked  if  n«  «o 

rgr^n?"'''^"^'  -'  "«'»  -  fteenio^ 

^rea^Vd-'oS^tri'T^^if 

nerve  to  nse  one  though.    Onthe«eeneh? 

f«?  rt   T  T"  '""'  a  solid  backing  of 

wllJn     '*?•  *^*  '""■  °»°'  the  dependable 

wT^ot  ^Z.f"'  '^''f  P^''"  without  nerved 
was  not  proof  against  a  mirade.    Ambrose's 
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phenomenal  recovery  had  shaken  the  vetenm  to 
the  soles  of  his  shoes. 

MacNeath's  second  shot  was  an  easy  pitch 
to  the  green,  bnt  he  lingered  too  long  over  it; 
the  blade  of  his  mashie  caught  the  turf  at  least 
three  inches  behind  the  ball  and  shot  it  off  at 
an  angle  into  the  thick,  long  grass  that  guards 
the  eighteenth  green.  He  was  forced  to  use  a 
heavy  nibUck  on  his  third;  but  the  ball  rolled 
thirty  feet  beyond  the  pin.  He  tried  hard  for 
the  long  putt,  but  missed,  and  picked  up  when 
Ambrose  laid  his  third  shot  on  the  lip  of  the 
cup. 

By  the  most  fortunate  fluke  ever  seen  on  a 
golf  course  our  little  red  Ishmael  had  won  for 
us  the  permanent  possession  of  the  Edward  B. 
Wimpus  Trophy. 

MacNeath  was  game.  He  picked  up  his  ball 
with  the  left  hand  and  offered  his  right  to  Am- 
brose. * '  Well  done ! ' '  said  he. 

"Thanks I"  responded  Ambrose.  "Guess  I 
kmd  of  :'  ->•'  1  you  with  that  baffy  shot.  It's 
certain  ,dy  club  in  a  pinch.    Better  let 

MacQu   "J         ike  you  one. ' ' 

MacK  swallowed  hard  and  nearly  man- 
aged a  smile. 

"It  wasn't  the  club,"  said  he.  "It  was  just 
burglar's  luck.  You  couldn't  do  it  again  in  a 
thousand  years!" 

"Maybe  not,"  replied  the  victor;  "but  when 
you  get  back  to  Bellevue  you  tell  all  the  dear 
chappies  there  that  I  got  away  with  it  once— 
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s:2ep^p.fr;are^^^rprt:: 

a  few  bnef  remarks.    He  informed  us  Zt^S 
-and  the  cheering  was  led  by  the  Dingbats  I 

br^rsTetSs^r.  :S5 1?  f^*^* "?  r*  ^- 

mX"  ^  ^^  ^^  hea'^inSt-X*';.! 
^^'^a^^Xst-rUr^tt^rno^^e:? 

swtetM^T^f'*;:'  *"'?'  ''^'  «"  '•'ffy  i»  a 
sweet  little  club  to  have  in  the  bag— nrovided 

of  course,  yon  have  the  nerve  to  us^  i^""**"* 
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I  DESPISE  the  sort  of  man  who  gloatB  and 
Fwf  *;»«  fiJ»«er  at  70U  and  reminds  you 
that  he  told  you  80.  I  hope  I  am  not  in  that 
class,  and  I  would  be  the  last  to  rub  salt 
mto  an  open  wound;  stiU  I  see  no  harm  in  caU- 
mg  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  once  expressed 
an  opinion  which  had  to  do  with  EngUshmen  in 
generd  and  Major  Cuthbert  Eustace  Lawes- 
D.  S.  a,  and  a  lot  of  other  initials— in  particu- 
lar. What  18  more,  that  opinion  was  expressed 
in  the  presence  of  Waddles  Wihnot  and  one 
other  director  of  the  Yavapai  Golf  and  Country 

"You  can't  ten  much  about  an  EngUshman 
by  looking  at  him." 

Those  were  my  very  words,  and  I  stand  by 
them  I  point  to  them  with  pride.  If  Waddles 
had  hstened  to  m^but  Waddles  never  listens 
to  anybody.  Sometimes  he  looks  as  if  he  might 
be  listening,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  is  only 
resting  his  voice  and  thinking  up  something 
cutting  and  clever  to  say  next 
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Spwkmg  of  Waddles,  the  fault  is  not  aU  hia. 
We  have  indulged  him  with  too  much  anthorUy 
We  have  flowed  him  to  Vocome  a  sort  of  autt' 

TtL*  ^^  ?.r ^■^*»^'  «  self-appointS  ^m. 
mittee  of  one  with  arbitrary  powerT  He  benn 

^^*  ''!r  ?*fu*^"*^  when  it  was  in  it,  infl?y" 
and  now  that  the  organisation  has  grown  to 

TlLVJ'ir*?**  \P'"P«'**^"'*  ^«  doesfotTeem 
to  know  h- to  let  go  gracefully.  He  stUl  looks 
^ter  us.  whether  we  want  him  to  or  not,  andU 
U  IS  only  the  getting  out  of  a  new  sooie  card 
Waddles  must  attend  to  it,  having  the  first  word 
the  hwt  word  and  all  the  words  l^tween.  ' 

V\aI!^^  "^^^  presumes  to  disagree  with  him 
V  iddles  merely  snorts  in  that  disdainful  way 

^tn 'Cn  *?u  ^"  ^^«  ^^"<*«'  --^d  loudeJ 
d?^  h^^'l^  *^f  *»PP«"«o«  succumbs,  blown 

h^Jj  '  K^"*  lu°»  P**^*''  *«  i*  W  gassed 
before  reaching  the  trenches.   Wind  is  kuZiJ 

m  Its  place,  and  in  moderation,  but  a  steady  ille 
^o^V^'''''^'T'^''   Waddles irthuC 

of  t^7n  5'k'''  *"  ^^\^°e«,  for  I  am  reaUy  fond 

«L  L  J  f  ^""^    5'  ^'  °^°y  admirable  quaU 
ties,  and  frequently  tells  us  what  they  are  but 
consideration  for  others  is  not  one  of  t^hem%nd 
when  he  plays  golf  the  things  he  does  to  an 
opponent  are  sinful.    He  is  just  as  ^tWess 

SLnt^'^^r  "^^  ^'  ««  t«  "  i^  com 
Torf  ?r!*T"~^  '^  *^^«'  °»«'«  anon-much 
more.  I  made  my  remark  about  EnirUshmen  a 
month  or  so  after  the  Major  became  a  ^r 
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of  the  dnb.  We  understood  that  Lawes  was  a 
retired  infantry  officer  in  poor  health,  Pnd  when 
he  arrived  in  our  part  of  the  world  he  brought 
with  him  a  Hindu  servant  with  his  head 
wrapped  up  in  about  forty  yards  of  oheeseoloth, 
an  unquenchable  thirst,  some  gilt-edged  letten 
of  introduction  from  big  people,  and  a  hobnail 
liver.  He  was  proposed  by  two  of  our  financial 
moguls  and  passed  the  membership  committee 
without  a  whisper  of  dissent 

"This  old  bird,"  said  Waddles,  "is  probably 
a  cracking  good  golfer.  Nearly  all  Englishmen 
are.  We  can  use  him  to  plug  up  that  weak  spot 
on  the  team. ' '  And  of  course  he  looked  straight 
at  me  when  he  said  it  Goodness  knows,  I  never 
asked  to  be  put  on  the  club  team,  and  I  play  my 
worst  golf  in  competition. 

Some  of  the  other  men  thought  that  the  Major 
weald  lend  a  bit  of  tone  to  the  organisation.  I 
presume  they  got  the  idea  from  the  strii  g  of 
initials  after  his  name. 

As  to  his  golfing,  the  Major  proved  a  disap- 
pomtment  He  did  not  seem  in  any  hast  i  to 
avail  himself  of  the  privileges  of  activ«  zr-^m- 
bership,  and  when  at,  the  club  he  epent  all  his 
tmie  sitting  on  the  porch  and  st  rlag  at  the 
mountains  in  the  distance.  I  don't  remember 
ever  seeing  him  without  a  tall  brandy  highball 
at  his  elbow. 

Personally,  the  Major  wasn't  much  to  loot  at 
You  could  just  as  easily  have  guessed  the  age  of 
a  mummy.   He  was  long-legged  and  cadaverous. 
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with  thin,  sandy  hair  and  a  yellowish  moustache 
that  never  seemed  to  be  trimmed.  His  mouth 
was  always  slightly  ajar,  his  front  teeth  were 
unduly  prominent;  and  his  chin  \^as  short  and 
receded  at  an  acute  angle.  A  side  view  of  the 
Major  suggested  a  tired,  half-starved  old  rabbit 
that  had  lost  all  interest  in  life.  His  eyes  were 
a  faded  light  blue  in  colour  and  blinked  con- 
stantly without  a  vestige  of  human  expression. 
He  was  freckled  like  a  turkey  egg— freckled  all 
over,  but  mostly  on  the  neck  and  the  forearms. 
"When  he  epoke,  which  was  seldom,  it  was  in  a 
thin,  hesitating  treble,  reminiscent  ot  a  strayed 
sheep,  and  he  had  an  exasperating  habit  of 
leaving  a  sentence  half  finished  and  beginning 
on  another  one.  He  could  sit  for  hours,  staring 
straight  in  front  of  him  and  apparently  seeing 
nothing  at  all.  When  addressed  he  usually 
jumped  half  out  of  his  chair  and  said  something 
like  this: 

"Ehf  Oh!  God-bless-mel  God-bless-me  1 
What  say?" 

Socially  he  was  a  very  mangy-looking  lion, 
but  we  understood  that  he  was  very  well  con- 
nected in  the  old  country  and  not  so  stupid  as 
he  seemed.  He  couldn't  have  been,  and  lived. 
He  was  a  bachelor  of  independent  means;  he 
bought  a  bungalow  on  Medway  Hill  and  a  six- 
cylinder  runabout,  which  the  servant  learned  to 
drive,  after  a  fearsome  fashion.  This  put  the 
Major  out  of  the  winter-visitor  class — ^which 
was  reassuring — ^but  as  the  weeks  passed  and 
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he  was  never  seen  with  a  golf  dub  in  his  hands 
Waddles  began  to  worry  about  that  weak  spot 
on  the  team. 

Three  of  us  were  watching  Lawes  one  after- 
noon through  a  window  of  the  lounging  room, 
which  commands  a  view  of  the  porch.  The 
Major  was  spread  out  in  a  big  wicker  chair,  and, 
save  for  certain  mechanical  movements  of  the 
right  hand  and  arm,  was  as  motionless  as  a 
turtle  on  a  log.  As  usual.  Waddles  was  doing 
most  of  the  talking. 

"Ain't  he  the  study  in  still  life,  ehT  .  .  . 
With  the  accent  on  the  still — get  met  Still!  Ho, 
ho  1  Not  bad  a  bit.  .  .  .  Gaze  upon  him,  gentle- 
men; the  world's  most  consistent  rum  hound! 
He  hasn't  moved  a  muscle  in  the  last  hour  ex- 
cept to  lift  that  glass.  Wonderful  type  of  the 
athletic  Englishman,  what-oht  Devoted  to 
sports  and  pastimes,  my  word,  yes!  He 
wouldn't  qualify  for  putting  the  shot,  but  for 
putting  the  highball  I'll  back  him  against  all 
comers." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Jay  Gilman,  who  is 
a  conservative  sort  of  chap  and  knows  Waddles 
well  enough  not  to  believe  everything  he  says. 
"I  don't  know.  Tht  old  boy  makes  a  drink  last 
a  long  time.  He  doesn't  order  many  in  the 
course  of  an  afternoon.  I've  never  seen  him 
the  least  bit  edged. " 

"Fellow  like  that  never  gets  edged,"  argued 
Waddles.  "The  skin  stays  just  so  full  all  the 
time.    Can't  get  any  fuller.    Did  you  ever  try 
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iL'St?, 'j^ .'^/oyJ  Wletaf    Sociable  as  m 

aajr.  He's  been  in  India  and  Africa  and  everr 
where  ebe.  they  teU  me,  and  I  thonghX  S 
want  to  gas  about  his  experienees.*"  War  rt^ 

1^  '™??l  ^  '""*•  ^d-Jed  him  abont 
fte  Boers,  and  tte  way  the  embattled  farmen 
hnnjr  It  on  perfidious  Albion.    Couldn't  ctct 

wav  iT*  ^1^''"°  '  "PP'*'  Ever  notice  the 
W  he  watches  you  when  you're  talking  to 

tnc  sbave-tail  heutenants  were  like!  n  S  n) 
,^f,8?tMnitiaI.  balled  up  ^heu  tt,^h.H;4^' 
^'mJl^  It  ^ould  have  been  D'^O.ar 

the  m^Vro.  O^T^-i  "''"  "**•  ^'"  "•> 

dlI?^t?M™°,T'°^f"'"*'"««*'«'iW«<l- 
oies.      *itshunhke  aglove,  eh?" 

It  was  then  that  I  expressed  my  opinion  as 

?^rr'^''"°*r'=.  "■^»'"»°'tteUmuchrb„ut 
an  Englishman  by  looking  at  him." 

-thUo^'^SdsJL!'"'^''^-  «— 'y>«"<rhs 
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But  for  Cyril,  I  suppose  the  Major  would 
have  remained  a  chair  warmer  indefinitely. 

Cyril  was  the  Major's  nephew,  doing  a  bit  of 
globe  trotting  after  getting  out  of  college,  and 
he  dropped  in  out  of  a  dear  sky,  taking  the 
Major  entirely  by  surprise.  We  heard  later  that 
all  the  Major  said  was,  "Bless  me,  it's  CyriL 
isn't  itt" 

Looking  at  the  boy,  you  knew  at  once  what 
the  Major  had  been  like  at  twenty-five  or  there- 
abouts ;  so  it  goes  without  saying  that  Cyril  was 
no  motion-picture  type  for  beauty.  He  was  tall 
and  thin  and  gangling,  his  feet  were  always 
in  his  way,  his  clothes  did  not  fit  him  and  would 
not  have  fitted  anything  hu  lan,  his  cloth  hats 
were  really  not  hats  at  all  but  speckled  poultices, 
and  he  was  as  British  as  the  unicorn  itself.  He 
was  almost  painfully  shy  when  among  strangers, 
and  blushed  if  any  one  spoke  to  him;  but  his 
coming  seemed  to  cheer  the  Major  tremendously. 
It  hadn't  occurred  to  me  before,  but  I  presume 
the  D.  0.  S.  had  been  lonely  for  his  kind.  Cyril 
was  his  kind— no  question  about  that— and  the 
pair  of  them  held  a  love  feast  which  lasted  all 
of  one  afternoon.  Waddles  witnessed  this 
touching  family  reunion  and  told  us  about  it 
afterward,  but  it  is  likely  he  handled  the  truth 
in  his  usual  nonchalant  manner.  Waddles  would 
never  spoil  a  good  story  for  the  sake  of  mere 
accuracy. 
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dumb  ^j"!^^  ^^^  t^':i^f^\  ^ 

wise.     The  Mnin^  L-        ^     *  ^°^°  ^'i  «d«re- 

the  wai^V  it  *''?'' ■'","'  ""*«  "i*""  «t 
so  much  comfort  taLrl*."  ?"*  *"?'"  '^"K 
80  much  nonrisW"  "'  »»"e'y-and 

"What  I  want  to  know  ia  this  >>  ™,t  •     t 
GUj^:    "Did  it  Uven  W  np  ^ny?":*  ""  "^"^ 

the  stuff  miVht  inst^.  that  anybody  could  see, 
into  a  Pai^Khtr  Jf '  ^1^"  ^^  P"""" 
capacity  but  bmJ^^vV^  di^ified,  loaded  to 
the  car^o^'tJeT'dren'orr W ^">^ 

uS  nrirmu^^birrt.4^  ^'^"^^^^^ 

-What?-  *  ^^*  **^«*  '°°s  ill  families 

MatoXt^d^t'^Va  r  •  --«— the 
mummy  doingT son^.^I^^'''^ '^^'^^^''-  ^ 
created  anTmore  Si    ?''  ""^^^^^'t  ^«^« 

house.  Even  the  ^^i  !  °*  ""^""^  ^^^  ^I^^h- 
.^  i^ven  the  caddies  were  talking  about 

Sam  broke  the  news  to  me  while  I  was  practis- 
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ing  midiron  shots  on  the  other  side  of  the  eight- 
eenth green.  Sam  has  carried  my  bag  for 
years.  He  is  too  old  to  be  a  caddie,  too  young 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  too 
wise  for  either  job.  He  shoots  ihe  course  in 
the  seventies  every  time  he  can  dodge  the  greens 
keeper—play  by  employes  being  strictly  pro- 
hibited. He  has  forgotten  more  golf  than  I 
shall  ever  know,  and  tries  hard  to  conceal  the 
superiority  he  feels,  but  never  quite  makes  the 
grade.  You  know  the  sort  of  caddie  I  mean— 
every  dub  has  a  few  like  Sam. 

"There  you  go  again  1  What  did  I  tell  you 
about  playin'  the  ball  too  far  off  your  right 
foot?  Stiffen  up  those  wrists  a  bit— don't  let 
'em  flop  so.  Put  some  forearm  into  the  shot, 
and  never  mind  lookin'  up  to  see  where  the  ball 
goes.  .  .  .  Say,  that  long,  thin  gentleman,  him 
with  the  nose  and  teeth—the  one  they  call  the 
Major,  that  sits  on  the  porch  so  much  liftin' 
tall  ones — I  caddled  for  him  this  morning." 

"You  don't  tell  me  sol" 

"Yeh,  I  do.  Surel  Him  and  his  relative— 
the  young  fellah.  Serial,  ain't  it?  Well,  they 
was  both  out  early  this  morning,  the  Major 
beefin'  a  little  about  losin'  his  sleep,  and  sayin* 
he  wouldn't  make  a  fool  of  himself  for  any- 
body else  on  earth;  but  after  he  connected  with 
a  few  shots  he  began  to  enjoy  it  and  talk  about 
what  a  lovely  day  it  was  goin '  to  be.  You  know 
how  it  is:  any  weather  looks  good  to  you  when 
your  shots  are  comiu'  off." 
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''CanheplayatallT" 

"Who,  file  Major!  A  shark,  I  teU  you  I   That 
old  boy  has  been  a  great  golfer  in  his  day,  and 
It  wasn't  so  long  ago  neither.    To  look  at  him 
you  wouldn't  think  he  had  a  full  deek  shot  in 
ms  system,  but  that's  where  he'd  fool  you. 
What's  more,  he  knows  where  it's  goin'  when 
he  ties  into  it.   The  young  f  eUah  plays  a  mighty 
sweet  game— mighty  sweet.   He  hits  everything 
dean  and  hard  and  right  on  the  Kne,  but  give  the 
Major  a  few  days'  practise  and  he'll  carry  my 
small  change  every  time.    Knows  more  golf 
than  Serial— got  more  shots,  and  he's  a  whale 
iwth  his  irons.   He's  a  Uttle  wild  with  his  wood 
off  the  tee— hooks  too  much  and  gets  into  trou- 
ble—but when  he  straightens  out  that  drive  hell 
have  Serial  playin'  the  odd  behind  him.    Say, 
jt'd  be  great  to  get  'em  both  into  the  Invitation 
Tournament,  eh!" 

Now  our  Invitation  Tournament  is  the  big 
show  of  the  year  in  golfing  circles.  Waddles 
sees  to  that.  All  members  of  the  association 
are  eligible,  but  visitors  have  to  have  a  card  and 
an  invitation  as  well. 

Waddles  always  scans  these  visitors  very 
closely,  and  if  a  'Tian  s  known  as  a  cup  hunter 
no  amount  of  pressure  can  get  him  in.  The 
Major,  being  a  member  of  the  club,  was  auto- 
matically invited  to  participate,  but  Cyril  must 
be  classed  as  a  visitor. 

I  went  to  Waddles  and  told  him  what  Sam 
had  told  me,  suggesting  that  here  was  the  chance 
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to  coax  the  Major  off  the  porch  for  good,  and 
perhaps  get  him  onto  the  team  later.  I  said 
that  I  thought  it  would  be  a  graceful  thing  to 
issue  an  invitation  to  Cyril  witiiout  waiting  for 
a  request  from  the  Major. 

' '  You  poor  fish  I  * '  said  Waddles.  *  *  I  was  go- 
ing to  do  that  anyway.  Bo  you  think  I'm  asleep 
all  the  timef " 

That  is  the  way  with  Waddles.  He  can  cateh 
an  idea  on  the  fly,  and  before  it  settles  he  has 
adopted  it  as  his  own.  He  doesn't  care  a  brass- 
mounted  continental  who  scared  it  up  in  the  first 
place.  Before  it  lights  it  is  his — all  his.  He 
said  he  didn't  believe  the  Major  was  half  so 
good  as  his  advance  notices,  and,  as  for  the 
full  deek  shot,  he  pooh-poohed  that  part  of  the 
story  entirely.  Waddles  has  never  mastered  the 
eleek,  but  he  is  a  demon  with  a  bulldog  spoon 
or  with  a  brassy. 

"I'll  do  this  thing — ^as  a  common  courtesy  to 
a  member,"  said  Waddles;  "but  I'm  not  count- 
ing on  the  Major's  golf.  A  man  can't  lay  off 
for  months  and  come  back  playing  any  sort  of 
a  game." 

So  the  invitation  was  issued  in  Cyril's  name, 
and  we  went  in  search  of  the  Major.  He  was  on 
the  porch  and  Cyril  was  practising  putts  on 
the  clock  green. 

Waddles  can  be  very  formal  and  dignified  and 
diplomatic  when  he  wants  to  be,  and  as  a  salve 
spreader  he  has  few  equals  and  no  superiors. 
He  pays  a  compliment  a  such  a  bluff,  hearty 
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jJ-^!iSV  ^*  ^^^  '*^  <«°'t  *eU  you  how 
dehghted  I  am  to  hear  that  you  have  taken  up 
the  game  agam.  Aside  from  the  pleasure,  it  is 
bound  to  benefit  your  health. " 

i«3w"  ^t  *^*  }^T^*  ***™«  «t  Waddles 
pSthlS^s.^"^    I'm  feeHng  quite  weU  at 

"And  you'll  feel  better  for  taking  exercise." 
contmued  Waddles.  "We  are  hoping  that  yiu 
will  enter  our  Invitation  Tournament  next  week. 
3f  ou  U  get  a  number  of  good  matches,  meet 
some  diannmg  people  and  mek.  some  friends, 
i'lay  begins  on  Wednesday." 

I'Ahl"  said  the  Major. 

"You  can  pick  your  own  partner  in  the  quali- 
fying round."  And  here  Waddles  brought  out 
the  envelope  containing  the  invitation.     "I 

ne'h^  ^      ^"""^  °"*^^*  ^"^^  ^"^  P^*^  ^^  y^"^ 

The  Major  took  the  envelope  and  opened  it. 

:-S^  ?!,  ^^^  ""^^^  *^®  inclosure  he  looked  up 
at  Waddles  and  smiled. 

' '  Verykind  of  you,  I  'm  sure, ' '  said  he.  ' '  Most 

land.     Cyril  wiU  appreciate  this Shan't 

we  have  a  drink  T" 

"Can  you  beat  him?"  said  Waddles  to  me 
^nen  we  were  back  in  the  lounging  room.  "Just 
about  as  chummy  as  an  ;ysterl" 
"Either  that  or  very  inattentive,"  said  I: 
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"but  just  the  same  I  think  hell  play.    Cyril 
^  ill  persuade  him." 

"I  don't  care  a  whoop  whether  he  plays  or 
not,"  growled  Waddles.  "I  hate  a  man  who 
can't  loosen  up  and  talkV* 

"There  is  only  one  thing  worse,"  said  I, 
"and  that  is  a  man  who  talks  too  much." 

Waddles  took  my  remark  as  personal  and 
wolfed  at  me  for  half  an  hour.  Why  is  it  that 
the  man  who  has  no  consideration  for  your  feel- 
ings is  always  so  confoundedly  sensitive  about 
his  ownT 

m 

Flashing  now  to  a  close-up  of  the  scores  for 
the  qualifying  round,  there  were  two  strange 
faces  in  the  first  sixteen— Cyril's  and  the  Ma- 
jor's—and Cyril  walked  off  with  the  cup  offered 
for  low  man.  His  seventy-three  created  quite 
a  commotion  among  the  aass  A  men,  but  the 
Major's  eighty-one  was  what  knocked  them  all 
a  twister.  Even  Waddles  was  amazed.  Wad- 
dles had  turned  in  an  eighty-five,  which  barely 
got  him  into  the  championship  flight,  but  medal 
scores  are  nothing  in  Waddles'  life.  Match 
play  ifi  where  he  shines— match  play  against  a 
nervous  opponent 

"The  old  rum-hound  must  have  been  shoot- 
ing over  his  head,"  said  Waddles.  "I'll  bet 
he  holed  a  lot  of  niblick  shots." 

I  might  have  been  in  the  fourth  flight  if  I 
had  not  picked  up  my  ball  after  playing  eleven 
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at^*Ty,*^K  ^*««*^«Phe  at  the  fifth  hole  Sam 

««*k'  ^7    P^^y^g  for.    I  can  think  nf 

«i.^  uT^      aisappointed  him  so  often  thuf  ha 
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^Waddles  versus  Cyril ;  Jay  Oilman  vermx,  the 

Cyril  had  won  his  matches  quite  handily  and 
without  bemg  pressed,  bnt  the  Major  hadinritt 

too?SLl  T?^  campaigners  one  of  wh?m 
took  him  to  the  twentieth  hole  before  he  pass^ 
ont  on  the  end  of  a  long  rainbow  pott    ^ 

«H^f«^"'^*°.*  **^*  ^*'  ^«*  extremely  depend- 
able; and  as  for  Waddles,  he  had  stagier^ 

mg  and  afternoon,  annoying  his  opponents  as 
with  his  head  as  with  his  dub^ 

bnrn^L*™*  5*"  T"*®  *°  ^^^  »  '^^  brief  but 

plays  the  royal  and  ancient  game  of  ffolf  when 

tltZr^'^E  ^"  "«^*  ^theTcL  I 
trast  that  when  he  reads  this  he  will  have  the 
d^ncy  to  remember  that  he  had  already  ont 
my  handicap  to  the  qnick,  as  it  were. 

tuan  an  apple  woman  or  a  Cubist  nude.  He  is 
80  constrncted  that  he  camiot  take  a  fuU  sW 
t  ^T«/«;mmortal  soul.  Everything  has  tS 
be  wrist  and  forearm  with  Waddles,  but  some- 

little  tee  shots  straight  down  the  Middle  of  the 
course,  popping  them  high  over  the  bunkers  imd 

providence  that  cares  for  taxicab  driversf  s^ 
ors  and  drunken  men  seems  to  take  charge  of 
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h«l  roS.^5     '  too  hard  to  .Uy  in  tlie  liole- 

•n  ovenpin,  and  bis  ball  burrow.  lik..™!!ir 
•l^injr  i»to  the  cup  a.  if  :SSe  'of'feld  °"'"' 

M^atel?  K  *?"  "f^  '''""*  ^«»«ri»>«  them 
toTari  ttn  '^'^  ""y  keep  on  bouueiug 
rowara  the  pin.  His  irons  run  haJf-wav  and 
5*fP  the  rest  of  the  distance.  He  JU«  X 
^^tl  fr?*?  *^  "'  ''"'te  deserv^^^m! 

M»^^f  ^"  »  "??«'' '»  ^"''«  «»  opponent 
eraJiy.    ^ery  golfer  knows  the  moral-no  S 

«rL**"^.°^«""«  "P  'S^i^'t  some  oSeX 
,?^„T  fn°'  "'  '^''y  »hot  than  he  puts  tato 

.   1  never  pUyed  with  Waddles  withonf  f»„i 
ing  certam  that  I  eould  show  hi^  up  on  (ie  itt 
ST'Cw't""-  f  r"?  '»  ''°  it  ttat  ™  n^f 
W  dZf  f».  "'•'*  i*"*  *""  ^«"t''«"  out  of  that 

Sr  ttft  ft!  Ti^-  "f  y  «  8»'^0'.  the  secret 
ttemg  that  the  dude  isn't  as  lame  as  he  looks 
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Waddles  makes  'em  all  prest-a  big  factor  in 
his  match  play;  bat  there  are  otLcrs,  and  not 
nearly  so  legitimate.  ^  ^"^  ***** 

„iu»f  ^iuf.  "*®  ^"^"^  ■^'^^^^y  0°  ™«rit»  observing 
all  the  httle  niceties  of  demeanour  and  the  X* 
tesies  due  an  opponent,  Waddles  would  be  a 
desperately  hard  man  to  beat;  but  he  does  not 
stop  at  merit.    When  he  is  oJt  to\Si  hTdSe, 

?tndv  n?^^^^.''*-  ^«  ^»  "^de  a  lifelong 
study  of  the  various  ways  in  which  an  opponent 
may  be  annoyed  and  put  off  his  game,  aid  he  il 
the  acknowledged  master  of  all  KT 
«Jh'  "»8j*«ce»  ^  he  plays  Doo  Jones,  who  is 
chatty  and  conversational  and  likes  to  talk  be- 

irw"*?'/"?^'^  **«^«'  ^^^^  l^iB  H^outh 
«nS  'v  °i  P^°^«  «^«°fir  ^th  a  scowl  on  his  face 
and  his  lower  lip  sticking  out  a  foot.  Bef w^ 
long  the  poor  little  Dm  begins  to  wondir 
whether  he  has  said  anyth^g^J  ^nrt^'wad- 

But  f  w'^i^'f  *^*  "  *^^  '""^  of  Jones. 
But  if  Waddles  plays  Chester  Hodge,  who  be- 

entrattn  'l^'  -'"'''  'I  "  ^*****^«  ^^«  i«  con- 
centration, he  IS  a  perfect  windmill,  talking  to 

Chester  every  mmute,  telling  him  funny  stories! 
himTff'h"f?ef ""'  ^"'  "^^''^"^  «'^-"-^ 

hafii\^°i^T°  ^\'}*'^ou8  and  impatient  and 
hates  to  wait  on  his  second  shots;  so  when 
Waddles  plays  !im  he  drives  short  and  takes 
five  minutes  to  play  the  odd,  while  Bill  fmnes 
and  frets  and  accumulates  steam  for  the  final 
explosion,  which  never  fails  to  strew  the  last 
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mnewft  ^  n^gled  remains.  On  the  other 
V^MU^J^rT''  i'  <*««'«"'«'>''  itself,  and 

SrZ^  ?  erowdinsr  Barry-hurrying  hia 
2^t.^SS^*f*  hun.  riding  him  from  shot  to 
"hot,  tiymg  to  speed  np  an  engine  that  can't 

»^  ir  •?**?  *°  ''■''»  ""5^  ""^ «»»"»«  about  the 
toe  when  he  18  setting  himself  to  drive.  Wad! 
die.  hcks  h«n  1^  wadiinghis  ball  fresh  on  evei^ 

s^nrin^  **"  l"^?  ^'  *•"'  •■«  ««»  •>«"  him 
on^Tfh.  '^'^'^".'^  "Hand-hmndered 
whL  K  ~°'*.°'  »«»^"  "  "hat  Joe  tells  us 
w^n  he  eomes  into  the  clubhouse. 

-..I^Sf.""*.  'T'***  ^^«  y^^dles  ever  did 
w»8  m  fte  finak  of  the  Spring  Handicap  arainrt 

uSS?/'?^  Gftter.   The  Md  waeroS^^ 
U"^  fairly  wen  of  himself  and  his  game  bnt 
on  the  4.y  of  the  match  Waddles  lugi^  Writ 
mg  golf  architect  round  the  coursf^^th  1^" 
plamimg  improvements  in  the  way  of  trans  a^ 
bmikers,  discussing  various  kini'^  of^^ss  ^r 
2^S''*°V!'^"«  about  soa,  and  pfC  no 
^Z  I^'T'  *°  *«  ""^'^  A^eino? 
th!^  "f  f  "8  hm  niake  his  shots.    It  broke 
^  ^y  !'"«?'*  '»  he  ignored  so  completely  ^d 
he  shot  the  last  nine  holes  in  a  fatS  L™ 
finishing  a  total  wreck.  ^  ' 

nese  are  only  r  fe^  of  Waddles'  Uttle  vil 

in/'wi*"^  "t  *"' "«  »  »  -nsistont",^: 
ner  at  match  play  bears  out  the  theory  that  the 
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best  study  of  golf  is  golf ere-Hsplittinff  it  fifty- 
fifty  with  the  late  Mr.  Pope. 

IJe  most  exasperating  thing  about  Waddles 
IS  the  bland,  unconscious  manner  in  which  he 
perpetrates  these  outrages  upon  his  opponents. 
He  never  seems  aware  that  he  is  doing  any- 
thing  wrong  or  taking  an  unfair  advantage;  he 
pleads  thoughtlessness  if  driven  into  a  comer— 
and  gets  away  with  it  too.  You  have  to  know 
Waddles  very  well  before  you  are  certain  that 
every  little  movement  has  a  meaning  all  its 
own  and  is  part  of  a  cold-blooded  and  delib- 
erate plan  of  campaign. 

With  all  these  things  in  mind,  I  had  a  hunch 
that  Friday's  match  with  Cyril  would  be  worth 
watching,  and  I  was  at  the  clubhouse  at  nine  in 
the  morning.  Cyril  and  the  Major  were  already 
there,  driving  practise  balls.  It  was  generally 
understood  that  the  matches  in  the  semi-finals 
would  start  at  nine-thirty,  and  promptly  on  the 
dot  Jay  Oilman  and  the  Major  were  on  their 
way— both  of  them  off  to  perfect  drives. 

I  waited  to  follow  Cyril  and  Waddles— and  a 
long,  weary  wait  it  was.  There  is  nothing  which 
secures  the  angora  so  neatly  and  completely  as 
to  be  all  dressed  up  and  keyed  up  with  nowhere 
to  go.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  boxer  fretting  and 
chafing  in  his  comer,  waiting  for  the  champion 
to  put  in  an  appearance;  and  did  you  ever  stop 
to  think  that  the  champion,  in  his  dressing  room, 
was  counting  on  the  effect  of  that  nervous 
penod  of  inactivity?    Golf  is  a  game  which  de- 
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ro  Keep  his  feelings  to  himself,  I  think  he  wonM 
n  r^ekZ^fift^  "'  «  bUstering  n.taT 

wasn  t  that  a  shame— too  bad  he  hadn't  t«il. 
^oned  or  somethingl     Wad^es  stetd^d 

twtT  "'i '"  "o  ■•«'«»'  to  doubt  Urwor^ 
that  he  thought  the  matches  were  sSiZ  f  ^ 
tte  afternoon.  He  dawdled  in  the  kSert«m 
for  8  scandalously  long  time,  whileXa  S 
Me  journeys  to  the  first  tee  and  baTa^ 

*me°f  T'fJ,  "■"'  r™"'  ''"»  «a^  trir^' 
wiien     Waddles    finally    emi^rtr^^     «i^  ai 

S  d"'a'bi?"?Si\1«  "JgeSS^h.  "^^1 

ffldle'^f  tteX     '  '*  """  '""*  '"^  " 

a^s^idwich.   Do  you  mind  waiting  whife^'tve 

on^^  an?Wad!,^'  *"•*  "  '"»  » '^'ri"'"  »t™» 
uu  iiim  and  Waddles  consumed  a  sahHwini    <> 

tte  shaft  "a  ""Vf  ""  '"'■"'  -«  w?e™ 
*  alaft  had  split^another  straw  for  the 
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camel's  back.  By  this  time  the  Major  and  Jay 
had  fimshed  their  match,  the  Major  wimiing 
on  the  sixteenth  green.  They  joined  the  gal- 
lery, after  the  usual  ceremonies  at  the  nine- 
teenth hole. 

"Are  you  ready?"  asked  Waddles,  breezing 
out  on  the  first  tee— and  that  was  rather  nervy 
too,  seeing  that  Cyril  hadn't  been  anything  else 
for  three  mortal  hours. 

"After  you,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  short  and 
sharp.  He  knew  that  he  was  getting  "the  work  " 
and  he  relented  it.  ' 

It  always  suits  Waddles  to  have  the  honour. 
He  likes  to  shoot  first  because  hxs  tee  shot 
usually  makes  an  opponent  sore.  He  popped 
one  of  his  dinky  Uttle  drives  into  the  air,  but 
instead  of  dropping  into  the  bunker  it  floated 
beyond  it  to  the  middle  of  the  course  and  ran 
like  a  scared  rabbit. 

"No  distance  I"  grumbled  Waddles,  slapping 
his  club  on  the  tee.  "No  distance.  I'm  all  out 
of  luck  to-day." 

Well,  that  was  no  more  than  rubbing  it  in  by 
word  of  month.  It  produced  the  desired  effect, 
because  Cyril  nearly  broke  himself  in  two  in  an 
attempt  to  beat  that  choppy  half-arm  swing. 
He  swung  much  too  hard,  didn't  follow  through 
at  all,  and  the  ball  sliced  into  a  trap  far  up  to 
the  right. 

"Do  you  know  what  you  did  then?"  asked 
Waddles.   "You  tried  to  kill  it,  you  didn't  fol- 

low  through,  and " 
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wa»  the  matter  irith  hu  swinir     rSJI^  7 

ears  reddened  ^^  '  ^***'  ^°*  ^« 

of  a  heelmHnf  J:  ?T^'  ^"^""^  ^°''  distance  out 

^t  l«!v  ^^?*'  ^^""^  *^*»  °»"ch  sand  and  barelv 
got  tmck  on  the  course  airaiTi    tt,o  *k-  j    °*V  v 

footer.n/Krfi'^.^ore'  """^  '  *'^'"^- 
Again  Waddles  spatted  ont  a  drive  that  t.., 
rowly  escaped  a  cross  bunker,  bnUt, talk  ™ 
a  hard  spot  and  ran  fnUy  one  Cdr^  yarf.  ll 
fore  It  stopped.    Waddles  knows  eveTha^ 
spo^on  the  course  and  governs  bLZZ<^^. 

thSS.  ^"""^"^  ""■""Sh  this  time-foUowed 
through  so  vigorously  that  the  ball  develop 

?oSgfgraV7eav;:"1.-'""''"'  "  ""-^  i^o°^ 

roUiug b^oreW:  wis  talMnla;^""^^ 

riaJ^  ^"^  T''*  yo"  "Jid  ttenf  So  much 
n«*t  hand;  and  your  dub  head '' 

Preaselj,"  said  Cyril,  and  left  the  tee  al 

most  on  a  dog-trot;  but  Waddles  trottedlritt 

Jmn.  explaining  what  had  happened  to  the  d^ 
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head.  He  was  so  earnest  about  it,  so  eager  to 
be  of  assistance,  so  persistent,  that  Cyril  did 
not  know  how  to  take  him.  Then,  to  add  to  the 
boy's  discomfiture,  Waddles  played  a  perfect 
spoon  shot,  taking  advantage  of  the  wind,  and 
the  ball  stopped  six  feet  from  the  pin.  Only  a 
miracle  oonld  have  saved  Cyril  after  that,  and 
there  were  no  miracles  left  in  his  system.  His 
ball  carried  low  from  the  rough,  struck  the  limb 
of  a  tree  and  glanced  out  of  bounds.  He  played 
another,  which  dropped  into  thick  weeds,  and 
then  picked  up,  conceding  the  hole.  All  the  way 
to  the  third  tee  Waddles  expounded  the  theory 
of  the  niblick  shot  out  of  grass,  pausing  only  to 
spat  another  perfect  ball  down  the  course. 

It  was  here  that  Cyril  left  the  wood  in  his 
bag  and  took  out  a  deek.  He  wanted  distance 
and  he  needed  direction,  our  third  hole  calling 
for  a  well-placed  tee  shot;  but  he  sliced  just 
enough  to  put  him  squarely  behind  the  largest 
tree  on  the  entire  course. 

"I  was  sure  you'd  do  that,"  said  Waddles, 
sympathetically.  "It's  really  a  wooden  club 
shot,  and  when  you  took  your  iron  "^  ew  you 
were  afraid  of  it.  Changing  clubs  i.  aways  a 
sign  of  weakness,  don't  you  think  so?" 

Cyril  mumbled  something  and  started  down 
the  path,  and  at  this  point  the  old  Major,  who 
had  been  lingering  in  the  background,  swung  in 
behind  him  with  his  first  and  last  bit  of  advice. 

"Keep  your  hair  on,  dear  boy,"  he  bleated. 
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^e«py„„hairon.   Wlatever happens. don-t 

jvny,  of  conrse  notl"  cried  W.^ji^.  -^i. 
ttie  heartiest  good  nature.  "  Of  ^„''^e„^*'' 
bat  It  your  ball-had  been  farther  to  the  Zl~ 
m  wouldu-t  have  to  pIay-.Ter1w  ^^^ 

;;ToughluckI"  said  Waddles. 

^jnl  turned  and  looked  «f  »»-r«     t  ^  , 
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mo.    It  was  the  Major,  attempting  to  remain 
calm. 

"Of  course  you  didn't  hit  it  I"  agreed  Wad- 
dles. ' '  You  took  a  hatful  of  turf ;  and  you  know 
why,  don't  you?'* 
Cyril  groaned  and  plunged  into  the  ravine. 
Why  follow  the  harrying  details  too  closely  t 
With  the  Major  as  chief  mourner,  and  Waddles 
holding  sympathetic  postmortems  on  all  his  bad 
shots,  Cyril  suffered  a  complete  collapse.  I 
could  have  beaten  him—any  one  could  have 
beaten  him— and  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  beat 
himself.  Having  found  his  weak  spot,  Waddles 
never  let  up  for  an  instant.  Talk,  talk,  talk ;  his 
flow  of  conversation  was  as  irritating  as  a  neigh- 
bour's phonograph,  and  as  incessant.  I  won- 
dered that  Cyril  contained  himself  as  well  as  he 
did,  until  I  remembered  that  it  is  tradition  with 
the  English  to  lose  as  silently  as  they  win. 

The  Major,  who  saw  it  all,  addressed  but  one 
remark  to  me.  It  was  on  the  tenth  hole,  and 
Waddles  was  showing  Cyril  why  he  had  topped 
an  iron  shot. 

"Look  here,"  said  the  Major,  jerking  his 
thumb  at  Waddles,  "does  he  always  do  this  sort 
of  thing?    Talk  so  much,  I  mean?" 

I  replied,  and  quite  truthfully,  that  it  de- 
pended on  the  way  he  felt.  The  Major  grunted, 
and  that  ended  the  conversation. 

The  match  was  wound  up  on  the  thirteenth; 
Cyril  shook  hands,  complimented  Waddles  on 
his  game,  and  made  a  bee  line  for  the  dulnumse. 
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??^y  «>nld  blame  him  for  not  wanting  to  flu- 

«5?  l£.  ^**'"«^'  explaining  the  theory  of 
£?!k  Tl  Jf®""**  ^  iUnstrate  certain  ^ote 
with  whjrii  qyril  had  had  trouble.  *" 

th Jn!»^h^ ^Z  '^''*  "**  '**'*  °'  «>«  afternoon  on 

Se  m^Ar"""^  t  **"  «^^»«  «°<J  looking  at 
-  T^«w     *•"■*  i^?'"*'"  ^^1  joined  hinf 
The  blooming  Britons  are  holding  a  lodse 

sDiritT'^'m"*;?  *Y"?^*"'  ^^»o  waf  2i  wg 
morro;t-^*  "  ^'  ^^^  ^"^  "»«  «"«!»  to- 

-iyinlM?^  *^^^«Jor,-  spoke  np  Jay  Gihnan, 
^if^yon'U  promise  not  to  talk  the  shirt  off^i 

^^otter  dmnb  player,  ehf-  asked  Waddles, 

''Never  opened  his  month  to  me  but  onoe  the 
^^f.^'^yjonndr  answered  Jay.    "'^°~">o 
^  And  what  did  he  say  thenf '* 

'Doi^rr-"  ^  "^^^  "P"*^  ^^y^  "^^0  «*i<i 

Waddles!*  *  """^  '^''  ^'*  **"^^"  «daimed 
"How  you  must  hate  yourself,"  I  suirirested 
and  was  forced  to  dodged  match  safe^*^  ^ 
Just  the  same,"  persisted  Jay,  "I»U  take 

"I'U  accept  no  bets  on  that  basis,"  Waddles 
announced    "I  Hke  a  friendly,  chatty  game  " 
"I've  got  you  for  fifty,  then,  and  telk  your 
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head  off  I"  And  Jay  laughed  nntU  I  thon^t  he 
would  choke.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  laughed 
all  the  rest  of  the  afternoon. 


I 


m 


Quite  a  gallery  turned  out  for  the  finals,  and 
this  time  there  was  no  delay.  Waddles  was  on 
hand  early,  and  so  was  the  Major.  There  was 
considerable  betting,  for  Jay  Gihnan  insisted 
on  backing  the  Major  to  the  limit. 

"You're  only  doing  that  because  he  beat 
you,"  said  Waddles  in  an  injured  tone  of  voice. 

"Make  it  a  hundred  if  you  want  to,"  was 
Jay's  come-back. 

"Fifty  is  plenty,  thanks." 

"What?  Not  weakening  already!"  asked 
Jay.  "A  hundred,  and  no  limit  on  the  conver- 
sation!" 

"Got  youl"  snapped  Waddles. 

He  would  have  taken  the  honour,  too,  if  the 
Major  had  not  beaten  him  to  it.  The  old  fel- 
low ambled  out  on  the  tee,  helped  himself  to  a 
pinch  of  sand,  patted  it  down  carefully,  ad- 
justed his  ball,  and  hit  a  screamer  dead  on  the 
pin,  with  just  enough  hook  to  make  it  run  well 
Then  he  stepped  back,  clapped  his  hands  to  his 
waist  and  cackled— actually  cackled  like  a  hen. 

"Do  you  know,"  said  he,  addressing  Wad- 
dles—"I  believe  I've  burst  my  belt!  Yes,  I'm 
quite  certain  I  have;  but  don't  fear,  old  chap. 
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hofjo?' »  **•  ^^•~"*-    I  have  brwe.  on.    Ho, 

flrJffi!®"  ?!T*^  "^^^  ^  °»««th  open.    At 
w  i,f^"f  *  ^!,T"  «omg  to  say  wmething 

teed  his  ball  and  took  his  stance. 

•oi  T*/  *°  ""^  ''°®'"  ■•i*^  the  Major.  «'IVe 
worn  It  for  ages.  Given  me  by  Freddy  F^te- 
patnct  Queer  chap,  Pit,.  .  .  .  YonX^^m^d 
^n:^^s'l'''''^*^''^'''''  Dare  say  rm  a 
*'0h,  not  in  the  least,  *»  grunted  Waddles  »H 
dressing  his  ball.  He  WthTuW  drive  %i^' 
the  usual  resiJt,  but  his  baU  wasTt  le^%^ 
yards  short  of  the  Major's.  ^^ 

fJtU^^  fortunate,  sirl"  'bleated  the  Major 
following  Waddles  from  the  tee.    "Blest  i  I 

c^ftilY'^^n*'    Your fonn-you don't n^d 
criticism  old  chapt-your  form  is  wretehedly 

«t«l.^   ""'i!!' '.  ^^"  «^«  i«  <^^««Ped,  your 
stance  is  awkward,  yet  somehow  you  manaJe  to 
get  over  the  bunkers.    ExtraordinaryTcall  it 
Some^day  you  shaU  teach  me  the  st^kt  'if  you 

Waddles  didn't  say  a  word.    He  tucked  his 

Ws^aH  w'.^^'  ^"^^  *^^  °^«^«  t^^«k«  for 

eyes    VdiH^r  T  L^^^^"^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
eyes.    He  didn't  seem  to  know  what  to  make  of 

wi«  '""^t'l^^^^  '^  conversation.    The  Major 

was  with  him  every  step  of  the  way,  blattkg 

about  his  friend  Fitzpatrick.  ^ 

'*He   had   a   stroke   like   yours,   old   Fitz. 
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Frightfully  crippled  up  with  rheumatism,  poor 
0hapt  Abominable  golfer  I  No  form,  no  swing, 

but  the  devil's  own  luck I  say,  what  club 

shall  you  use  next!  I  should  take  a  deek,  but 
you  don't  carry  one,  I've  noticed.  Too  bad. 
Very  useful  club,  but  it  calls  for  a  full,  dean 
swmg.  You'd  boggle  a  deek  horribly.  .  .  . 
You're  taking  a  brassyt  Quite  right,  old  chap, 
quite  Tif^i.  I  should,  too,  if  I  couldn't  depend 
on  my  irons." 

Waddles  waved  the  Major  aside,  and  pulled 
off  his  shot;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  bur- 
ned the  least  little  bit.  Perhaps  he  was  ex- 
pecting another  outburst  of  language.  His  ball 
stopped  ten  yards  short  of  the  putting  green. 

"Ah!"  said  the  Major.  "You  stabbed  at 
that  one,  dear  boy.  Old  Fitz  stabbed  his  sec- 
ond shots  too.  Nervousness,  I  dare  say;  but 
you  haven't  the  look  of  a  man  with  nerves. 
Rather  beefy  for  that,  I  should  think.  Ti^t 
match,  and  all.  Too  much  food,  perhaps.  Never 
can  tell,  eht  Old  Fitz  was  a  gross  feeder  too. 
.  .  .  Now  I'm  going  to  take  an  iron,  and  if  you 
don't  mind  I  wish  you'd  stand  behind  me  and 
tell  me  how  to  shorten  my  swing  a  bit.  I'm 
mdined  to  play  an  iron  too  strong.  ...  A  little 
farther  over,  if  you  please.  I  don't  want  you 
where  I  can  see  you,  old  chap,  but  I  sha'n't  mind 
your  talking." 

The  Major  puUed  his  midiron  out  of  the  bag 
and  Waddles  obliged  with  a  steady  stream  of 
advice,  not  one  itc»m  of  which  was  heeded  • 
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A^^""^  ^}  ^'*  '°<>*  »  li*ti«»  "d  don't 
drop  yonr  shoulder  so  mnoh  I    Comi  back  a  bit 

«S[ri.-  K*"  ^°°'  T  **"  **»•  ^^  o**^  your 
iwmg  higher  up **  ' 

At  this  point  the  blade  of  the  midiron  con- 
nj«ted  with  the  baU  and  sent  it  «uSg^^a^ 
for  the  pm-a  beautiful  shot,  and  clean  aTa 
wlustie     A  white  speck  bounded  on  the  gJJeS 
•nd  rolled  past  the  hole.  *^ 

"You  see?"  cried  the  Major.    "Too  stronir 
—oh,  much  too  strongl»'  * 

HiI7?.^  °P  .*?*'«  '«>^  «  P«ttl"  inorted  Wad- 
^*wT^^  ^^  ^^°  expect-at  this  distance!'' 
With    your    assistance,"    continued    the 
Major,  Ignoring  Waddles'  sarcasm,  '*I  shaU 
■horten  my  swmg.    You've  the  shortest  sW 
I  ve  ever  seen.    Shorter  tiian  poor  old  Fiti's 
Pm  sorry  about  tiiat  belt,  but  I  sha'n't  be  inde- 
cent.   1  iiave  braces  on—auspenders.  I  believe 
you  caU  them."    He  squinted  at  hiT'balKrhe 
advimced     -Too  strong.    Never  mind    I  dare 
say  I  shall  hole  the  putt.  .  .  .  You're  taWng  a 

shot.    The  ball  had  tiie  perfect  UnHottehSe 
but  was  tiiree  feet  short  of  the  cup.  ' 

Never  up,  never  in  I"  cackled  tiie  Major,  and 
proceeded  to  sink  a  three-a  nasty,  CtlSg 
twelve-footer,  and  downhiU  at  tiiat.  There  waS 
a  patter  of  applause  from  tiie  gaUery,  started 
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by  Oilman  and  GyriL    The  Major  marehed  to 
th«  leeond  tee,  babbling  continually: 

"I  owe  yon  an  apology.  Never  had  a  three 
there  before.  Never  shall  again.  Stroke  un- 
der par,  isn't  it?  Not  at  aU  bad  for  a  begin- 
ning. Better  Inok  next  time.  Wish  I  hadn't 
broken  this  belt.    Puts  me  off  my  shots." 

"What  do  you  mean— better  luck  next  timet" 
demanded  Waddles,  but  got  no  response.  The 
Major  had  switched  to  his  friend  Fitzpatrick, 
and  was  chirping  about  rheumatism  and  gout 
and  heaven  knows  what  all.  He  stopped  talk- 
ing just  long  enough  to  peel  off  another  tre- 
mendous drive,  and  if  he  had  taken  the  ball  in 
his  hand  and  carried  it  out  on  the  course  he 
couldn't  have  selected  a  better  spot  from  which 
to  play  his  second. 

It  was  on  this  tee  that  Waddles  tried  to  hand 
the  Major's  stuff  back  to  him,  probably  figuring 
that  he  could  stand  as  much  conversation  as  his 
opponent,  and  last  longer  at  the  repartee.  He 
began  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Scotch  golfer  and 
his  collie  dog,  which  is  one  of  the  best  things  he 
does,  but  I  noticed  that  when  it  came  time  for 
him  to  drive  he  grunted  as  he  hit  the  ball,  and 
when  Waddles  grunts  it  is  a  sign  that  he  is  call- 
ing up  the  reserves.  He  got  the  same  old  shot 
and  the  same  old  run,  and  would  have  finished 
the  same  old  story,  but  the  Major  homed  in 
with  a  long-winded  reminiscence  of  his  own, 
and  the  collie  was  lost  in  the  shuffle.  Another 
animal  was  lost  too— a  goat  belonging  to  Wad- 
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dies.    He  spoke  sharply  to  his  opponent  before 

"Ah,  too  badl"  chirruped  ths  Major.    "And 

Now  I  shaU  use  the  midiron  again  and  v™, 
shaU  watd.  and  teU  me  about  mf  s^ri^C 
IS,  .f  you  don't  mind,  old  chap."    '"™«^*^** 

enl^^  K-  ^^°''  °"°^-  H«  told  the  Major 
enougji  things  to  rattle  a  wooden  Indian  mH 
just  aa  the  club  had  started  to  descend  he^^d 

the  balT.t-'^'^-  J*  r"^  ^^0  "Hade  meTsf 
fi*       .f  H^*'^  •>"*  ''  »«e"ed  to  have  no  ef- 
fect on  the  Major,  who  did  not  even  Z^ 
hned  one  out  to  the  green. 

Waddles  wandered  off  into  the  ronirh.  mnm 
blmg  to  his  caddie.   Tha  third  ^o?  waL^T 

Uifl'  ^".^tet  from  the  cup.    The  Major  then 
taid  his  hird  shot  stone-dead  for  a  four     Wad 

tt'CAXu^"^ "" "" "'  «■*  '^- 

coneedeTou  r '0^""  ^"'^  *^''"  '""^  "«•    "^ 
bnS'd.'*''"  '^"""^  "'  ""^  '^«'  'Voo  tl»t  fairly 

puttr"""'"'""  '"•'  ^*-    "^»°  8i^«  "■«  this 

The  Major  nodded  and  walked  off  the  green 
Waddles  looked  first  atW,  baU,  then  at  tt^pi 
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and  then  at  the  crowd  of  spectators.  At  last 
he  picked  tip  and  followed,  and  a  whisper  ran 
through  the  gallery.  Tkr,  general  impression 
prevailed  that  concei  iag  a  six-f  o«  t  putt  at  the 
outset  of  an  importar '.  Kiatch  v/as  nothing  short 
of  emotional  insanity. 

Of  course  since  he  had  been  offered  a  four  on 
the  hole  Waddles  could  do  nothing  but  accept 
it  gracefully—and  begin  wondering  why  on 
earth  his  opponent  had  been  so  generous.  I 
dare  any  golfer  to  put  himself  in  Waddles'  place 
and  arrive  at  a  conclusion  soothing  to  the  nerves 
and  the  temper.  The  most  natural  inference 
was  that  the  Major  held  him  cheaply,  pitied 
him,  did  not  fear  his  game. 

I  thought  this  was  what  the  old  fellow  was 
getting  at,  but  it  was  not  until  they  reached  the 
third  putting  green  ihet  I  began  to  appreciate 
the  depth  of  the  Major's  cunning  and  the  dia- 
bolical cleverness  of  his  golfing  strategy. 

Waddles  had  a  two-foot  putt  to  halve  the 
third  hole—a  straight,  simple  tap  over  a  per- 
fectly flat  surf  ace— the  sort  of  putt  that  he  can 
make  with  his  eyes  shut,  ninety-nine  times  out 
of  the  hundred.  The  Major  had  already  holed 
his  four,  and  I  knew  by  the  careless  manner  in 
which  Waddles  stepped  up  to  his  ball  that  he 
expected  the  Major  to  concede  the  putt.  It 
was  natural  for  him  to  expect  it,  since  he  had 
already  been  given  a  difficult  six-footer. 

Waddles  stood  there,  waggling  his  putter  be- 
hind the  ball  and  waiting  for  the  Major  to  say 
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the  word,  but  the  word  did  not  oome.  This 
seemed  to  initate  Waddles.  He  looked  at  the 
Major,  and  his  expression  said,  plain  as  print 

^-  2!r.!f  *  ""^^y  ^«"<^  on  my  making  thit 
dmky  httle  puttf-  It  was  aU  wasted,  for  the 
Major  was  regarding  him  with  a  fishy  stare- 
lookmg  clear  through  him  in  fact.  The  ex- 
pectant hght  faded  out  of  Waddles'  eyes.  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  gave  his  attention 
to  tHe  shot,  examining  every  inch  of  the  line  to 
cjP-  It  seemed  to  be  a  strai^t  putt,  but 
wasitT  Waddles  took  his  lower  Hp  in  his  teetti 
Md  tapped  the  baU  very  gently.    It  ran  oflf  to 

M  a1  '  m  ^l""^,.?^  ^^''P  ^^  **  ^«*«t  «»ree  inches. 
Ahal"  chuckled  the  Major.    "You  thought 
I  would  give  you  that  one  too,  ehf    Old  Pitz 
nsed  to  say,  'Give  a  man  a  hard  putt  and  he'll 
miss  an  easy  one.    After  that  he'll  never  be 
sure  of  anything. '    Extraordinary  how  often  it 
happens  just  that  way.    Seems  to  have  an  un- 
settlmg  effect  on  the  nerves.    Tricky  bemrar 
Pitz.    Won  the  Duffers'  Cup  at  bLK 
ooncedmg  a  twenty-foot  putt  on  the  sixteenth 
grewi.    Opponent  went  all  to  Uttle  pieces.    Pin- 
ished  one  down,  with  a  fifteen  on  the  last  hole 
Queer  game,  golf  1" 

"Yes,"  said  Waddles,  breathing  hard,  "and 
a  lot  of  queer  people  play  it.  Your  honour,  sir." 

Waddles,  boihng  mside  and  scarcely  able  to  see 
the  ball,  topped  his  tee  shot  and  bounded  into 
the  bunker. 
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"You  see  vhat  it  does,"  said  the  Major. 
"Yon  were  still  thinking  abont  that  putt.  The 
effect  on  the  nerves ** 

*  *  Oh,  cut  it  out  I "  growled  Waddles.  *  *  Play 
the  game  right  if  you*re  going  to  play  it  at  all  I 
Your  month  is  the  best  dub  in  your  bag!'* 

The  Major  did  not  resent  this  in  the  leabt; 
paid  no  attention  in  fact.  He  toddled  away, 
blatting  intermittently  about  his  friend  Fitz, 
and  Waddles  knocked  half  the  sand  out  of  the 
bunker  before  he  finaDy  emerged,  spitting 
gravel  and  adjectives.  Sore  was  no  name  for 
it  I  He  lost  the  hole,  of  course,  making  him 
three  down. 

The  rest  of  the  contest  was  interesting,  but 
only  from  a  psychological  point  of  view.  Evi- 
dently considering  that  he  had  a  safe  lead  the 
Major  out  out  the  conversation  and  the  horse- 
play and  settled  do«^.  to  par  golf.  There  was  no 
lack  of  talk,  howi  ^r  Waddles  erupted  con- 
stantly. Braced  ..  .e  thought  that  he  was 
annoying  his  opponent  by  these  verbal  out- 
bursts, he  managed  to  halve  four  holes  in  a  row, 
but  on  the  ninth  green  he  missed  another  short 
putt.  In  the  explosion  that  followed  he  blew 
off  his  safety  valve  completely,  and  the  rest  of 
the  match  degenerated  into  a  riotous  procession, 
so  far  as  noise  wa    .s>ncemed. 

The  thing  I  could  not  understand  was  that 
the  Major  held  r  the  even  tenour  of  his  way, 
unruffled  and  serene  as  a  June  morning.  The 
louder  Waddles  talked  the  better  the  old  fellow 
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■wm«i  to  like  it    Never  once  did  he  seem^. 
tarbed;  never  once  did  he  hesitate  on  a  shot 
With  cahn,  mechanical  precision  he  proceeded 

the  latter  was  so  busy  thinking  np  things  to 

say  that  he  flubbed   disgracefuUy!  anTwa^ 

m?l  *>S,*^«,,*^^t«e°th  green,  seven  and  C 

well,  Waddles  may  have  his  faults,  but  los- 

mg  ungracefully  is  not  one  of  them.    He  wiU 

fight  you  to  the  very  last  ditch,  but  once  the 

battle  18  over  he  declares  peace  immediately. 

w/*^^"^  °^  ^"^  *^^  ^*j°'  *»d  held  out  his 

htt'-his'^flcfrd^it!^^'  ^^^«' '  ^^«^r^^ 

.  "You're  all  right,  Majorl"  said  he.  "You're 
imm^se !  You  Ucked  me  and  you  made  me  like 
It.  If  I  had  your  nerves-^if  I  could  conoen- 
toate  on  my  shots  and  not  let  anything  bother 

Gi w  ^^''^  *^°^  "^^  ^*'*^^^-  ^*  ^*«  -^^y 

mIw^*?.^®*?  *  pleasure,  dear  chap,"  said  the 
Major.    "A  pleasure,  I  assure  youl" 

Several  of  us  had  dinner  at  the  club  that 

the  money  he  had  won  from  Waddles.    When 
the  coflfee  came  on,  America's  representative  in 

f.^*  ?/**®°!P*^  *°  «^Pl«i°  li«  defeat 
dl««     -w*^f  JJ^f'i.*^^  gab-fest,"  said  Wad- 
dies.     'He  started  off  chattering  like  a  magpie 
and  trying  to  rattle  me,  and  naturally  iWent 
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back  at  him  with  the  same  stuff.  Fair  for  one 
as  for  the  other,  eh?  I'll  admit  that  he  out- 
generalled  me  by  giving  me  that  putt  on  the 
second  hole,  but  the  thing  that  finally  grabbed 
my  angora  was  his  infernal  concentration. 
Never  saw  anything  like  it!  Why,  he  actually 
asked  me  to  stand  behind  him  and  criticise  his 
swing — while  he  was  shooting,  mind  youT  Asked 
me  to  do  it  I  And  when  I  saw  that  he  went 
along  steady  as  the  rock  of  Gibraltar— well,  I 
blew,  that's  all.  I  went  to  pieces.  The  thing 
reacted  on  me.  I'll  bet  that  old  rascal  could 
listen  to  you  all  day  long — and  never  top  a 
balll" 

"You'd  lose  that  bet,"  said  Jay  quietly. 

"How  do  you  mean — lose  it!"  demanded 
Waddles,  bristling.  '  *  I  talked  my  head  off,  and 
he  didn'*  top  any,  did  he?" 

"No;  and  he  didn't  listen  any,  eiciier.  As  a 
matter  ct  fact,  you  could  have  fired  a  cannon 
off  right  at  his  hip  without  making  him  miss  a 
shot." 

"You  don't  mean  to  tell  me "  said  Wad- 
dles, gaping. 

Jay  laughed  unfeelingly. 

"You  had  a  fat  chance  of  talking  the  old 
Major  out  of  anything  1"  said  he.  ''He  hasn't 
advertised  it  much,  because  he's  rather  sensi- 
tive about  his  affliction;  but  he's " 

"Deaf  I"  gulped  Waddles. 

"  A^  a  post,"  finished  Jay. 

Waddles'  iaw  dropped. 
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WHEN  the    returns  were  all  in,  a  lot 
of  people  congratulated  the  win- 
ners of  the  mixed-foursome  caps, 
after  which  the  weak-minded  ones 
sympathised  with  Mary  Brooke  and  Bussell 
Davidson. 

Sympathy  is  a  wonderful  thing,  and  so  rare 
that  it  should  not  be  wasted.  Any  intelligent 
person  might  have  seen  at  a  glance  that  Mary 
didn't  need  sympathy;  and  aa  for  Bussell  Da- 
vidson, there  never  was  a  time  when  he  de- 
served it 

And  in  all  this  outpouring  of  sentiment,  this 
handshaking  and  back-patting,  nobody  thought 
to  offer  a  kind  word  to  old  Waddles.  Nobody 
shook  him  by  the  hand  and  told  him  that  he  was 
six  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  It  seems 
a  pity,  now  that  I  look  back  on  it. 

Possibly  you  remember  Waddles.  He  was, 
is,  and  probably  always  will  be,  an  extremely 
important  member  of  the  Yavapai  Golf  and 
Country  Club.    Important,  did  I  say?    That 
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do«»|tbegmtoexpreMit  0»mipotent-thaf. 

Co^^  JilS^i'  '^™"  of  «">  0"en» 
vumnuiiee  iiowmjr  dommion  over  every  blade 

or-wass  which  grows  on  the  course    ^  i^ 

Tu  1     1      *  ^"®^®  "^^  a  bunker  hare  »'  «n^  i«f 
tte  bnnker  springs  up  as  if  by  Laric    He  abii 

!f^J       T'-     "">  ^'««"'en  may  rage    and 
.Tn  Si'/i'''''  ^^t  Waddles  h'lws'^i'the 

^  thl^Tc'/htor'  """"«  ""'^  °-  -*o. 
«i^er  Sg  makV;:,!!"?!  handicapper- 

rteS^tir/,r »h  s:^^a^:.£- 

^ea^^leX'T-  ■'"'-""  wis 
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86.  His  fat  allowance  made  all  his  opponents 
look  silly  and  he  took  home  a  silver  water  pit- 
oher  worth  seventy-five  dollars. 

This  was  bad  enough,  but  he  crowned  his  in- 
famy by  boasting  openly  that  he  had  outwitted 
Wadd)<«s.  The  next  time  the  cup  hunter  had 
occasion  to  glance  at  the  handicap  list  he  re- 
ceived a  terrible  shock. 

"Waddy,**  said  this  person— and  there  were 
tears  in  his  eyes  and  a  sob  in  his  voice— "you 
know  that  I'll  never  be  able  to  play  to  a  four 
handicap,  don't  youf " 
"Certainly,"  was  the  cahn  response. 
"Then  what  was  the  idea  of  putting  me  at 
such  a  lowmai^f" 

"Well,"  said  Waddles  with  a  sweet  smile, 
"I  don't  mind  telling  you,  in  strict  confidence: 
I  out  you  down  to  four  to  keep  you  honest." 

The  wretched  cup  hunter  howled  like  a  wolf, 
but  it  got  him  nothing.  He  is  still  a  four  man, 
and  if  he  lives  to  be  as  old  as  the  Dingbats  he 
will  never  take  home  another  trophy. 

Not  only  is  Waddles  supreme  on  the  golf 
course  but  he  dominates  the  clubhouse  as  well. 
He  writes  us  tart  letters  about  shaking  dice  for 
money  and  signs  them  "House  Committee,  per 
W."  Beally  serious  matters  are  dealt  with  in 
letters  signed  "Board  of  Directors,  per  W." 
The  old  boy  is  the  law  and  the  prophets,  the 
fine  Italian  hand,  the  mailed  fist,  the  lord  high 
executioner  and  the  chief  justice,  and  if  he 
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mJnA^*'''  think  that  thii  woold  b«  poinr 
wongh  for  one  weiA  mortal.  Tonmi^tttiS 
that  there  are  some  things  whioh  VaddS. 

aught  thinlc  that  the  Uttle  ^  of  lovrwonM 

W^-ii     *^.*'"^  '«'*  yo"  don't  know  ^r 

Z^A^  S  ^  '^•^  '*"'  t""'  "trangrnS! 
ady  described  by  the  immortal  Oap-n  P^owm 
a.  "the  natural  gift  of  anthority/^'aSi^SSI 
mm  reoogniMg  no  limits  knows  no  b.^,^,; 
and  wouldn  't  care  two  whoops  if  he  did.  a™ 
to  thuA  of  It,  the  Kai«,r  is  now  nnder  trUtomt 
lor  the  same  ailment.  '^'—wfc 

tfS^.?v-''.T  ^^''^^  y**^  '^'"^  ^aint  concep. 

SJfniT  p-n^^^^  *^^  "°»PJ«  **Ie  of  iLy 
bS^  ^'  ""  Hawley  and  BusseU  Davidsoi 
Beth  Bogers  was  in  the  fonrsome  too,  bntX 


wi^>.  1^  "\i'  *  "^^^  ^"^«'  80  we  wiM  start 
^th  Mary.  My  earliest  recoUection  of  SS 
young  woman  dates  back  twenty-and-I-won't- 

entertained  ourneighbourhood  by  renting nnrs- 

STf^TV^Tr?^*'  *^^*'  ^«y  tar?'  a^d 
all  the  rest  of  that  stnff.  »«***" 
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I  knew  then  that  she  was  an  extremely  bright 
child  for  her  age.  Her  mother  told  me  so.  I 
used  to  hold  her  on  my  lap  and  let  her  listen 
to  my  watch,  and  the  cordial  relations  which 
existed  then  have  lasted  ever  since.  She  doesn't 
sit  on  my  lap  any  more,  of  course,  bat  yon  un- 
derstand what  I  mean. 

I  watched  Mary  lose  her  baby  prettiness  and 
her  front  teeth.  I  watched  her  pass  throng^ 
that  distressing  period  when  she  seined  all  legs 
and  freckles,  to  emerge  from  it  a  di£Ferent  l^ 
ing"— only  a  little  girl  still,  bnt  with  a  trace  of 
shyness  which  was  new  to  me,  and  a  look  in 
her  eyes  which  made  me  feel  that  I  must  be 
growing  a  bit  old. 

Abont  this  time  I  was  astounded  to  learn  that 
Mary  had  a  bean.  It  was  the  Hawley  kid,  who 
lived  on  the  next  blo<^.  His  parents  had  named 
him  William,  after  an  nnde  with  money,  bnt 
from  the  time  he  had  been  able  to  walk  he  had 
been  called  Bill.  He  will  always  be  called  BiU, 
because  that's  the  sort  of  fellow  he  is. 

As  I  remember  him  at  the  beginning  of  his 
love  affair  Bill  was  somewhat  of  a  mess,  with 
oversized  hands  and  feet,  a  shock  of  hair  that 
never  would  stay  put,  and  an  unfortunate  habit 
of  falling  all  over  himself  at  critical  moments. 
He  attadied  himself  to  Mary  Brooke  with  all 
the  unselfish  devotion  of  a  half -grown  New- 
foundland pup,  minus  the  pap's  rough  demon- 
strations of  affection. 

He  carried  Mary's  bookr  home  from  school, 
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he  took  her  to  the  UtUe  neighbourhood  putiea. 
he  >«nt  her  frilly  pink  valentine.,  wdW!: 
only  onoe-he. tripped  hi.  mothe;-,  rU^ 
den  beetDM  it  wu  Mary',  birthday.  It  Sro 
ten  1^  '"  V  "';\H«wIey.  .ftem'^m  to  en- 

mgontho.ero.e8fordeoorationfc  If  my  mem- 
ory  Nrve.  me,  die  aUowed  Mary  to  keen  th. 

m'^  ";' -*«  'toPP^i  the  an.0 Jt  o7a  S?i^: 

M.™.  ?  Hawley.  are  all  practical  people. 
..  "<^  "  '«ther  oMd  to  fn..  and  fnme^nd  ..v 
ttat  he  hoped  Bill  wonld  get  overTand  pirk 
his  big  dnnuy  feet  on  Mmebodr  elu'a  fw 
pordi,  but  I  don't  think  he  r^X  ,^di'r« 
mnoh  a.  he  pretended  he  did.  Mrs.  Brooke  often 
•*f  "k«d  «»t.  "inoe  it  had  to  be  somXd^  she 
wood  "ther  it  wonld  be  Bill  th«,  a^Jther 
boy  m  the  neighbourhood.    Even  in  those  days 

BilHawley;  he  was  the  sort  of  kid  that  could 

tJ:?ff'  """'•.r'"*  of  *  ""W  "  «i»teenZm 
some  fellows  will  ever  be.  ^^ 

During  Mary's  high^hool  days  several  boys 
«rned  her  books,  but  not  for  long;  Md  BUI 

»^t7^^  background.  When  another  ySuig- 

!^orr„^*iT  r"'?^^"**^  »"  *d  nft 
»w  ^L  *  •»«*' '"'1 « the  green-eyed  ixion- 

Te  of Xr^^"?!!? '''•-?^*  "'""y  <"«"  "ten 
one  of  Maiy  s  little  affairs  was  over  because 
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BiU  would  be  back  on  the  job,  nnrsing  his  Bhin 
on  Brooke's  front  steps  and  filling  the  whole 
blook  with  an  air  of  silent  devotion.  I  suppose 
he  grew  to  be  a  habit  with  Mary;  snch  things 
do  happen  once  in  a  while. 

Then  Bill  went  away  to  college,  and  while  he 
was  straggling  for  a  sheepskin  Mary  entered 
the  d^utante  period.  Some  of  the  women  said 
that  she  wasn't  pretty,  but  they  wonld  have 
had  a  hard  time  proving  it  to  a  jnry  of  men. 
Her  features  may  not  have  been  quite  regular, 
but  the  general  effect  was  wonderfully  pleas- 
ing; so  the  tabbies  compromised  by  calling  her 
attractive.  They  didn't  have  a  chance  to  say 
anything  else,  because  Mary  was  always  the 
centre  of  a  group  of  masculine  admirers,  and 
if  that  doesn't  prove  attraction,  what  doesf 

In  addition  to  her  good  looks  she  was  bright 
as  a  new  dollar — so  bright  that  she  didn't  de- 
pend entirely  on  her  own  cleverness  but  g^ve 
you  a  chance  to  be  clever  yourself  once  in  a 
while.  Mary  Brooke  knew  when  to  listen.  She 
listened  to  Waddles  once,  from  one  end  of  a 
country-club  dinner  to  the  other,  and  he  gave 
her  the  dead  low  down  on  the  reformer  in  pol- 
itics— a  subject  on  which  the  old  boy  is  fairly 
well  informed.  I  think  his  fatherly  interest  in 
her  dated  from  that  evening — and  incidentally 
let  me  say  it  was  the  best  night's  listening  that 
Mary  ever  did,  because  if  Waddles  hadn't  been 
interested— but  that's  getting  ahead  of  the 
story. 
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irirl^l?  ♦   "omethmg  to  tiiat  Utile  Brooke 
rrll    he  told  me  afterward.    '«A  society  bnd 
Witt  brains!    Who'd  have  thought  itt" 
o«^    •  ?^®  ambling  home  from  time  to  time 
uJl^jf  iiP^the  thread  of  friendship  a^SSu 
It  gneves  me  to  state  that  an  Eastern  ooS« 
d^not  miproye  h«  ontward  appearand  to  i^ 
marked  extent.    He  looked  nothing  at  aU  Se 
^JTi^''''  r  "«^  ^  t^«  takef'em^ff-the! 
?if^S.^K*^.-    He  was  just  the  same  old 
f^  ^       ;?  ^^^  ^^  ^'«  ^««t  a«d  niore  hair 
than  he  oould  manage.   He  danced  the  one-sC 

menT^lTT?'!  V^Z  *^*^«^  «^«^  invented  ^r' 
men  Witt  two  left  fee-^but  his  conception  of 
the  fox  trot  would  have  made  angels  wwd  and 

croXiff  "1.  ^?^  "^^^  besitSSonTSd^e 
crowded  into  a  heaitatiou  waltz  untU  I  saw  Bm 
^rate  slowly  and  painfully  do^  the  fl^^ 
Mary  always  seemed  glad  to  see  him,  ttouT 
and  we  h^  whispers  of  an  engagementtX' 
wmounced  after  BiU  had  made  his  escape  from 

S^  n'f  °Vif^"^«^-  Like  most  of  the  whispe^ 
mg  done,  this  particular  whisper  lacked  tte 

Wv'  •  "^'^^  "^.  *^'^*^'  ^^*  the^oi^  had  a 
y?}^  *mie  passing  it  along. 

to't  It  just  too  perfectly  ideal—sweet- 
hearts  smce  childhood  I    Think  of  itP' 

nowadly^"  "''  ^^^^"""^  ''^  *°^^^  °^  *^«  ««'* 
lw®"'^?°^.®  advantage  in  that  kind  of  match 

^W^.r''  *  ^^.'  *°  «^"*  acquainted  with  eaS 
otter  after  marriage.'' 
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**WeU,  now,  I  don't  know  about  that.  Doesn^t 
one  always  find  that  one  has  married  a  total 
stranger  t  Poor,  dear  AugastnsI  I  thouriit  I 
knew  him  so  well,  but " 

And  so  forth,  and  so  on,  by  the  hour.  Give  a 
woman  a  suspicion,  and  she'll  manage  to  jnggle 
it  into  a  certainty.  Shortly  before  Bill's  grad- 
uation, the  dear  ladies  at  the  country  dub  had 
the  whole  aflFair  settled,  even  to  the  probable 
date  of  the  wedding,  and  of  course  Mary  heard 
the  glad  news.  Naturally,  she  was  annoyed. 
It  annoys  any  young  woman  to  find  the  most  im- 
portant  event  of  her  life  arranged  in  advance 
by  people  who  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to 
consult  her  about  any  of  the  details. 

At  this  point  I  am  forced  to  dip  into  theory, 
because  I  can't  say  what  took  place  inside 
Mary's  pretty  little  head.  I  don't  know.  Per- 
haps she  wanted  to  teach  the  gossips  a  lesson. 
Perhaps  she  resented  having  a  husband  pitch- 
forked at  her  by  public  vote;  but  however  she 
figured  it  she  needn't  have  made  poor  old  Bill 
the  goat,  and  she  needn't  have  fallen  in  love 
with  Bussell  Davidson.  Waddles  says  it  wasn't 
love  at  all—merely  an  infatuation;  but  what  I'd 
like  to  know  is  this :  How  are  you  going  to  tell 
one  from  the  other  when  the  symptoms  are 
identical  f 

m 

Personally,  I  haven't  a  thing  in  the  world 
against  Bussell  Davidson.   He  never  did  me  an 
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^nry  and  I  hope  he  wiU  never  do  me  a  favour 
BMsell  18  the  sort  of  chap  who  is  perfectly  all 
nght  rf  yon  happen  to  like  the  sort  of  chap  he 

L  oo'^r  *'  "''^  *^**'''  *^«  ««<i  0^  *!»«  "matter  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned. 

He  hasn't  been  with  ns  very  Jong,  and  stiU  it 
wems  long  enough.  He  came  WeS  to  grow  up 
^th  the  countiy  arriving  shortly  before  6111'? 
graduation,  and  he  brought  with  him  creden- 
ta^s  which  could  not  be  overlooked,  together 
with  an  Eat  em  golf  rating  which  caused  Wad- 
dles to  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

n.!?.'*r/u^?'''^"  '^  ^  ^^  brokerage  busi- 
^^.  ^^*  J^Vioeen't  seem  to  work  mudi  at  it. 
T^osewho  know  teU  me  tiiat  it  isn't  necessary 
for^him  to  work  much  at  anything,  his  father 
^;^^^^!;^^^oth^tnmem^r.  Some  of 
^iTi*i-^' ''^''.^"'^^  ®^°°^  *«  l^t  that 

inti  '^f^  "*®  *^®  ^^*'P^  ''^^^  ^ad  a  nice  juicy 
toj^o  for  conversation,  and  when  Bill   3ame 

faZ^  ,^*«f"ff  l»i8  sheepskin  behind  him,  he 
fotmd  the  front-porch  privilege  usurped  by  a 
handsome  stranger  who  seemed  quite  at  home 

mih  3Tv'  ^«.^«?.hoW'  and,  unless  I'm  very 
much  mistaken,  inclined  to  resent  Bill's  pres- 
ence on  the  premises.  ^ 

A  L'' *?  ^^^PPened  that  I  was  walking  up  and 
down  the  block  smoking  an  after-dinfer  ci^r 
on  the  evening  when  Bill  discovered  that  he  was 
slated  for  second-fiddle  parts  again.    Russell's 
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nmabont  was  standing  in  front  of  the  Brooke 
place,  there  was  a  dim  light  in  the  living  room, 
and  an  occasional  tenor  wail  from  the  phono- 
graph.  I  heard  qnick,  thnmping  footsteps,  a 
big,  lumbering  figure  came  hurrying  along  the 
sidewalk-^md  there  was  Bill  Hawley,  grinning 
at  me  in  the  moonlight. 

"Attaboy!'*  he  cried,  shaking  hands  vigor- 
ously. "How're  yout  How 're  all  the  folks  t 
Gee,  it's  great  to  be  home  again  1  How's 
MaryT" 

"She's  fine,"  said  I.  "Haven't  you  seen  her 
yett" 

"Just  got  in  on  the  Limited  at  five  o'clrSk. 
Thought  I'd  surprise  her.  Got  a  thousand 
things  to  tell  you.   Well,  see  you  later  I" 

He  went  swinging  up  the  front  steps  and 
rang  the  beU. 

I  was  finishing  my  cigar  when  BUI  came  out 
again  and  started  slowly  down  the  walk.  His 
wonderful  surprise  party  had  not  lasted  more 
than  twenty  minutes.  I  had  to  hail  him  twice 
before  he  heard  me.  We  took  a  short  walk  to- 
gether, and  reached  the  end  of  the  blo<*  before 
Bill  opened  his  mouth.  On  the  comer  Bill 
swung  round  and  faced  me :  "Who  is  that  fel- 
low?" It  wasn't  a  question;  it  was  a  demand 
for  information. 

"What  fellow!" 

**  Davis,  or  Davidson,  something  like  that. 
Who  is  he!" 

There  wasn't  a  great  deal  I  could  tell  him. 
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BiU  hstenfld  tm  I  got  to  the  end  of  my  gtrin, 
W.W  ^^r"^  ^**^^  expression  oVhS 
i^^nJwT**?"*^-    Thai  for  the  first,  last 

-S^'''""'^'''-  Andafteralongpanse: 

«,^^«?*^  ??^  *^*  *  «™*  <io«8n't  express 
tt«^. ""'  ^^*  "?  *  °^***'  «'  '«*  it's  oie  of 
Si!^  T?^''^.^'^*  monosyllables  in  any  Ian- 
gMge.  It  can  be  made  to  mean  ahnost  any- 
tt^.  A  t«n.mmnte  speech  with  a  lot  of  firi- 
cnwker  adjectives  wouldn't  have  made  BiU's 
meanmg  any  clearer. 

*J^  *^o  «nmts  which  came  ont  of  BiU's  sys- 
tem were  fairly  dripping  with  disapproval 

fu^JL^'^^'^'^^^^'^f^^"   I  felt  the  need  of 
"Tiir      »» ^°™^^ty  i"  t^e  East" 

nn'lL'^lf"*^^  y**^  P^yed  pretty  good  golf 
on  the  college  team,  BilL'' 

"Uhhnh." 
aITk^V*^®  *  1***  <*'  improvements  ont  at 

I  couldn't  resist  the  temptation  of  sKppinir  a 

-nlT^T?^  ^i*^??  *  ^**e^  8«ne  now.   David- 
son  has  been  teaching  her  some  shots." 
BiU  wanted  to  open  up  and  say  something, 
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but  he  didn't  know  how  to  go  abont  it.  He 
looked  at  me  almost  piteously  and  I  felt 
aahamed  of  mygelf. 

"Mlbegoingnow,"hemnmbled.  "Haven't 
liad  mneh  sleep  the  last  few  nights.  Never 
sle^  on  a  train  anyway.   See  you  later." 

That  was  all  I  got  ont  of  him,  but  it  was 
enongh.   It  wasn't  any  of  my  affair,  of  course, 
but  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  pitied  the 
big,  dumsy  fellow.    I  felt  certain  that  Mary 
*ras  givmg  hmi  the  worst  of  it,  and  taking  the 
worst  of  it  herself,  but  what  could  I  dot   Ab- 
sohitely  nothing.     In  life's  most  important 
game  the  spectators  are  not  encouraged  to  sit 
on  the  side  hnes  and  shout  advice  to  the  players. 
As  for  BiU,  I  think  he  fought  it  out  wUh  him- 
self that  mght  and  decided  to  return  to  his  boy- 
hood poh^  of  watchful  waiting.    It  wasn't  the 
first  time  that  he  had  lost  the  front-porch  privi- 
lege^ and  m  the  past  he  had  won  it  back  again 
by  keening  under  cover  and  giving  the  incum- 
Dent  a  chance  to  become  tiresome.    Bill  de- 
chned  to  play  the  second-fiddle  parts;  he  took 
himself  out  of  Mary's  orchestra  entirely.    He 
Old  not  caU  on  her  any  more;  but  I  am  willing 
to  bet  any  sum  of  money,  up  to  ten  dollars,  that 
iJiU  knew  how  many  time?  u  week  Russell's  run- 
about stood  in  front  of  the  Brooke  place.   Five 
would  have  been  a  fair  average. 

Bussell  had  things  all  his  own  way,  and  be- 
^re  long  we  began  to  hear  the  same  vague 
whisperings  of  a  wedding,  coupled  with  expres- 
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tions  of  sympathy  for  Bill.  Bill  heard  those 
whisperings  too— trust  the  dear  ladies  for  that 
—but  he  listened  to  everything  with  a  good- 
natured  grin,  and  even  succeeded  in  fooling  a 
portion  of  the  female  population;  but  he  didn't 
fool  Waddles  and  he  didn't  fool  me.  Bill  met 
Mary  at  dinner  parties  and  dances  now  and 
then,  and  whenever  this  happened  the  women 
watched  every  move  that  he  made,  and  were 
terribly  disappointed  because  he  failed  to  regis- 
ter deep  grief;  but  Bill  never  was  the  sort  to 
wear  his  heart  outside  his  vest.  Bussell  was 
very  much  in  evidence  at  all  these  meetings, 
for  he  took  Mary  everywhere,  and  Bill  was 
scrupulously  polite  to  him-^e  particular 
brand  of  politenoss  which  makes  a  real  man 
want  to  fig^t.  And  thus  the  summer  waned, 
and  the  winter  seas<m  came  on — for  in  our 
country  we  have  only  two  8easons--and  it  was 
in  November  that  old  Waddles  finally  unbut- 
ton^ his  lip  and  informed  me  that  young  Mr. 
Davidson  would  never  do. 

It  was  in  the  lounging  room  at  the  country 
dub.  We  had  finished  our  round,  and  I  had 
paid  Waddles  three  balls  as  usual.  It  nevei 
costs  less  than  three  balls  to  play  with  him. 
We  were  sitting  by  the  window,  acquiring  nour- 
ishment and  looking  out  upon  the  course.  In 
the  near  foreground  Bussell  Davidson  was 
teaching  Mary  Brooke  the  true  inwardness  of 
the  chip  shot.  He  wasn't  having  a  great  deal 
of  luck.    Waddles  broke  the  silence  by  gmnt- 
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ing.  It  was  a  grant  of  infinite  diagust.  I 
searohed  my  pockets  and  put  a  penny  on  the 
table. 

"For  yonr  thoughts,"  said  L 
"They're  worth  more  than  that,"  said  Wad- 
dles. 

"Not  to  me." 

There  was  a  period  of  silence  and  then  Wad- 
dles granted  again. 

"Get  it  off  your  chest,"  I  advised  him. 

"That  fellow,"  said  Waddles,  indicating  Bus- 
sell  with  a  jerk  of  his  thumb,  "gives  me  a 
pain." 

"And  me,"  said  L 

"I  thought  Mary  Brooke  had  some  sense," 
complained  Waddles;  "but  I  see  now  that  she's 
like  all  the  rest^any:  Jing  with  a  high  shine  to 
It  IS  gold.  Now  the  pure  metal  often  has  a  dull 
nmsh." 

"Meaning  BiUf "  I  asked. 

"Meaning  Bill.  He  isn't  much  to  look  at, 
but  he's  on  the  level,  and  he  worships  the  very 
ground  she  walks  on.  Why  can't  she  see  itT" 

"Why  can't  any  woman  see  itT"  I  asked  him. 
But  somebody  ought  to  teU  her  I  Some- 
body ought  to  put  her  wise  I    Somebody " 

"WeU,"  I  interrupted,  "why  don't  you  vol- 
unteer for  the  job  f " 

J[?^Jf^^^^''  groaned  Waddles.  "It's  one 
of  the  thmgs  that  can't  be  done.  Tell  her  and 
you'd  only  make  matters  that  much  worse.  And 
I  thought  Mary  Brooke  had  brains  I" 
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Tliere  waa  a  long  break  in  the  oonvemtion. 
tfnnng  which  Waddles  mnnohed  great  qnantt! 
ties  of  pretzels  and  cheese.  Then- 
Hnl'^fhlT'l  ?«^;*««»^  o»  that  Davidson  per- 
tte  SL  nf  *'"'*  ^  '''Z  ^^^''  ^«  tone  was 
^bX!^a   "^S^  ^ho  seeks  an  argnrnwit 

He  8  a  good  golfer,  I  admit  that,  but  he's  a 
cap  him  er  at  heart,  he's  a  rotten  hard  loser, 
and— weU,  he's  not  on  the  levell" 

«"v?*7  h««n  opening  his  mail!"  I  asked. 

"Not  at  all  Listen!  Yon  know  the  Santa 
Yne.  Gnn  Clubt  Well,  he's  joined  that,  among 
other  ttungs     He's  a  cracking  good  dnck  shot 

I  a  tr'g:LV'^  ^*^^'  -^^*'  -<^  -  ^ 

!!m  ^^^  ^^^^  garnet"  said  I. 

Table  stakes,"  corrected  Waddles.    "Dav- 
idson  was  the  big  winner. ' ' 

*'You're  not  hinting^—" 

"Nothing  so  raw  as  that.   Listen!   Joe  Her- 

w-f  n  ""  ^^  «*™*'  ""^  ^^^«  ^  the  rot- 
tenest  Inck  yon  ever  saw.  Good  hands  all  the 
tune  nnderstand  bnt  not  qnite  good  enon^ 
tt  he  picked  up  tiirees  he  was  snre  to  mn  iJto 

?„ii  l^  '  *?**  '^^^  °**<^«  a  fl^sh  there  was  a 
fnll  honse  out  against  him.  Enough  to  take  the 
heart  out  of  any  man.  Finally  he  picked  up  a 
8m.all  full  before  the  draw-three  teeys  aSd  a 
pair  of  sevens.  Joe  opened  it  light  enough, 
because  he  wanted  everybody  in,  but  the  only 
m^  who  stayed  was  Davidson,  who  drew  one 
card.   Af t»,r  the  draw  Joe  bet  ten  dollars  for  a 
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feeler,  and  Davidsoii  came  back  at  him  with  the 
biggest  raise  of  the  nig^t— a  cool  hundred." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "what  was  wrong  with 
that?" 

"Wait.  The  hmidred-doUar  bet  started  Joe 
to  thinking.  He  had  been  bumping  into  top- 
I»ng  hands  all  the  evening,  and  Davidson  knew 
it 

"  *If  I  were  you,'  says  Davidson  in  a  nice 
kind  tone  of  voice,  *I  wouldn't  call  that  bet 
Luck  is  against  yon  to-night,  and  I'd  advise 
you,  as  a  friend,  to  lay  that  pat  hand  down  and 
forget  it' 

"Joe  looked  at  him  for  a  long  time  and  then 
he  looked  at  his  cards ;  you  see  he'd  been  beaten 
so  often  that  he'd  lost  his  sense  of  values. 

"  'You  think  I  hadn't  better  play  these t' 
asks  Joe. 

"  'IVe  given  you  a  tip,*  says  Davidson.  'I 
hate  to  see  a  man  go  up  against  a  sure  thing.' 

"  'Well,'  says  Joe  at  last,  *I  guess  you've 
done  me  a  favour.  It  wasn't  much  of  a  full 
anyway,'  and  he  spread  his  hand  on  the  table. 
Davidson  didn't  show  his  card»— he  pitched 
'em  into  the  discard  and  raked  in  the  pot— not 
more  than  fifteen  dollars  outside  of  his  hun- 
dred." 

"And  what  of  that?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  nothing,"  said  Waddles;  "nothing, 
only  I  was  dealing  the  next  hand,  and  I  ar- 
ranged to  get  a  flash  at  the  five  cards  that  Dav- 
idson tried  to  bury  in  the  middle  of  the  deck." 
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''What  did  be  havef  *' 

Waddleg  snorted  angrily. 

"Four  diamonds  and  a  spade  t  A  four  flush, 
that  8  what  he  had!  The  two  sevens  alone 
would  have  beaten  him  I  And  all  that  sympa- 
thetic  talk,  that  bum  steer,  just  to  cheat  the  biir 
loser  o'lt  of  one  measly  pot  I  What  do  you 
thmk  of  a  fellow  who'd  do  a  trick  like  thatt*' 

I  told  him  what  I  thought,  and  again  there 
was  silence  and  cheese. 

*'Do  you  think  Mary  is  going  to  marry  that 
—that  crook!"  demanded  Waddles 

"That's  what  they  say." 
More  cheese. 

f«i7'Mp?  .*?,  *^"  ^^'■'"  "^^  ^ad^Jles  thought- 
folly,  'but  It's  just  one  of  the  things  that  isn't 
bemg  done  this  season.  I'd  like  to  give  her  a 
ime  on  that  handsome  scalawag— before  it's 
too  late.  I  can't  waltz  up  to  her  and  tell  her 
that  he's  bogus.  There  must  be  some  other 
way.    But  howf   Howt" 

W*<^dles  sighed  and  attacked  the  ch  ^ 
agam.  You'd  hardly  think  that  a  man  couJ  ^et 
an  mspiration  out  of  the  kind  of  cheese  thai  our 
House  Committee  buys  to  give  away,  but  be- 
fore Waddles  left  the  club  that  eveniig  he  in- 
formed me  that  a  mixed-foursome  tournament 
wouldn't  be  half  bad-for  a  change. 

"You  won't  get  many  entries,"  said  I.  «*You 
know  how  th^  men  fight  shy  of  any  golf  with 
women  m  it '  *" 

**  Don 't  want  many. " 
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''Then  whj  a  tournament f"  I  asked, 
entry  fees  won't  pay  for  the  enps." 

"I'm  giving  the  cnpe,"  said  Waddles,  and 
investigated  the  cheese  bowl  once  more.  "Two 
of  'em.  One  male  cap  and  one  female  cap. 
Aboat  sixteen  dollars  they'll  set  me  back,  bat 
I've  an  idea— jast  a  sneaking,  lingering  scrap 
of  a  notion— that  I'll  get  my  money's  worth." 

And  he  went  away  mumbling  to  himself  and 
blowing  cracker  crambs  oat  of  his  moath. 


Of  coarse  yon  know  the  theory  of  the  mixed 
fearsome.  There  are  foar  players,  two  men 
and  two  women,  and  each  ooaple  plays  one  ball 
It  sounds  very  simple.  Miss  Jones  and  Mr. 
Brown  are  partners.  Miss  Jones  drives,  and  it 
is  ap  to  Mr.  Brown  to  play  the  next  shot  from 
where  the  ball  lies,  after  which  Miss  Jones 
takes  another  pop  at  the  pill,  and  so  on  until  the 
putt  sinks.  Yes,  it  sounds  like  an  innocent 
pastime,  but  of  all  forms  of  golf  the  mixed 
foursome  carries  the  highest  percentage  of  dan- 
ger and  explosive  material.  It  is  the  supreme 
test  of  nerves  and  temper,  and  the  trial-by-acid 
of  the  disposition. 

In  our  club  there  is  an  unwritten  law  that  no 
wife  shall  be  partnered  with  her  husband  in  a 
mixed-foursome  match,  because  husbands  and 
wives  have  a  habit  of  saying  exactly  what  they 
think  about  each  other— a  practise  which  should 
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be  eonfiaed  to  tiie  breikfatt  taUe.    Thw  wii 
a  «Me  oBce-lmt  lot  us  .void  touidal.   Sh*  12 

^^'A"^  *''^  J>«  bat  a  new  wife. 
.-kU  1  i**      '";:;'  'oaraome  tonnuunent  wai 
•eheduled  frr     TaLrsday,  and  it  waa  amaS 

i«l"^^  K  ^V  ''''^^*  member!  dimsovered  Uiat 
{SS!'!^!*  ^-'•^r^' ''»  «ng«fement8  would  keep 
w.rJ~"  r^rh.,pating  m  the  contert.    Th5 
women  were  v  ili.,r    .    ,-    ^o  pUy—thev  i 
ways  are,  ble-.  'or-      r  at  it  was  only  after  a 

that  Waddles  vaa  abl.  to  lead  six  goats  te^ 
idson  needed  no  urging. 

wTSmSlS'*  «»^  Waddles  the  most  trouble 
JJM^Hawley.    BiU  was  poUte  about  it,  but 

^I^^   -^J"^  He  didnt  want  any  mixed 
fo^omes  m  his  young  life,  thank  you  just  the 

»«w^  More  th^  that,  he  was  busf.    WaddSJ 
had  to  put  It  on  the  ground  of  a  personal  fayour 

mi?  '^^^  ?1^"*  ^^^  waverinr 
I  f2^  w  ^T*^  '*  *^*  ^"^  <»°  Thursday  n^n 

f«?S  •^''^^1*  ""^e**^*  *»^«'  «»«  handicaps 
for  his  SIX  couples.    Now  it  is  a  dnch  to  handi- 

^^^^'*™?  **'■  ^'^'^  "^«^  ^  «»«y  are  to  play 
as  partners,  but  to  handicap  a  woman  and  a 
man  18  quite  another  matter,  and  all  recognised 
rules  go  by  the  board.   I  watched  the  old  iSy  for 

Z?r^*^  ^^.  ^  «*^^^'*  °^«  head  or  tidl  of 
his^tem.   Finally  I  asked  him  how  he  han^- 
capped  a  mixed  foursome. 
"Wifli    prayer,"    said    Waddles.      "With 
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prayer,  aad  in  fear  and  trembling.   And  tome- 
timM  that  ain't  any  good." 

I  noted  that  he  had  giyen  Mary  Brooke  and 
BvMell  Davidson  the  lowest  mark—lO.  Beth 
Rogers  and  Bill  Hawley  were  neit  with  16,  and 
the  other  couples  ranged  on  upward  to  the  bine 
sky. 

"Of  course,"  I  suggested,  "the  low  handieap 
is  something  of  a  compliment,  but  haven't  you 
slipped  Davidson  a  bit  the  worst  of  itt" 

"Not  at  all,"  growled  Waddles.  "He  was 
just  craay  to  get  into  this  thing,  and  he  wouldn't 
have  been  unless  he  figured  to  have  a  oinch ;  con- 
sequently, hence  and  by  reason  of  which  I've 
given  him  a  mark  that  11  make  him  draw  ri^t 
down  to  his  hand.  He  won't  play  any  four- 
flush  here."  Waddles  then  arranged  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  foursomes,  and  jotted  down  the 
order  in  which  they  would  leave  the  first  tee. 
When  I  saw  which  quartette  would  start  last  I 
offered  another  suggestion. 

"You're  not  helping  Bill's  game  any,"  said  T. 
"You  know  that  he  doesn't  like  Davidson, 
and " 

Waddles  stopped  me  with  bis  frozen-faced, 
stuffed-owl  stare.  In  deep  humiliation  I  con- 
fess that  at  the  time  I  attributed  it  to  his  iis- 
taste  for  criticism.  I  realise  now  that  t  must 
have  been  amazement  at  my  stupidity. 

"Excuse  me  for  living,"  said  I  vdth  mock 
humility. 

"There  is  no  excuse,"  said  Waddles  heavily. 
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and  *!i  ^'^^A  °?  ?l  **  ***  •'  «>«  l<"t  moment 
and  if  he  didn't  liie  the  oompaay  in  wMAhl 

f  ojjnd  hin«etf  he  masked  hi.  uZ^Z^'t^n 

'How  do,  Maryf    Beth,  this  U  a  dIm^« 

^^  «e  yon,  Davidaonf  'Ladie.'fc.f  I  p"j: 

"Drive,  MiMBogere,"  said  Davidson. 
Now  a  Oatfy  blonde  is  aU  right,  iT^se  if 

^aT"  ^^  '»'•    B«tl'  doe8n'r.Srhe^ 
k«  w-*  ^  "'*'*  »" P^P'e  ^ho  think  Beth 

P.rfil.o^'S^crorLt:''  ""^  "••  •*" 

f«^^^"'"'^  "»*''«<'•   "C«.yonever 

J^';*"' '»  ?U  right,"  BiU  assured  her.    "IVe 
often  been  in  there  mvself    T.fc«.  .  „  j  i 
shot  to  carry  that  bZT"  '  "  "^  '""^ 

th.^rrs/KSi'''"'"'"'"'"'^""^ 
_  "Better  shoot  to  the  left,"  advised  Bnuall 
Ma4°«f  "'^"''  »d  of  the  bnX^'-      ""' 

siiota.    She  may  be  a  wonder  on  the  putti^ 
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green,  but  she  offers  herself  no  credit  for  that 
It  is  the  long  tee  shot  that  takes  her  eye— the 
drive  that  skims  the  banker  and  goes  on  up  the 
course.  Waddles  says  the  proposition  of  sex 
equality  has  a  bearing  on  the  m-  ter,  but  I 
claim  that  it  is  just  ordinary,  eve^^aay  pride 
in  being  able  to  play  a  man's  game,  man 
fashion. 

Coming  from  a  total  stranger,  that  sugges- 
tion about  driving  to  the  left  would  have  been 
regarded  as  a  deadly  insult;  coming  from  Bus- 
sell 

"But  I  think  I  can  carry  it,"  said  Mary  with 
a  tiny  pout 

"Change  your  stance  and  drive  to  the  left" 
The  suggestion  had  become  a  command. 

"Fore I"  said  Mary  agaLi— and  whacked  the 
baU  straight  into  the  bunker—straight  into  the 
middle  of  it. 

"Now,  you  see!"  Bussell  was  aggravated, 
and  showed  it  "If  you  had  changed  your 
stance  and  put  that  ball  somewhere  to  the  left 
you  might  have  given  me  a  chance  to  reach  the 
green.    As  it  is- 


>» 


He  was  still  enlarging  upon  her  offence  as 
they  moved  away  from  the  tee.  Mary  did  not 
answer  him,  but  she  gave  Beth  a  bright  smile, 
as  much  as  to  say,  *  *  What  care  IT"  Bill  trailed 
along  in  the  rear,  juggling  a  nibHck,  his  homely 
face  wiped  clean  of  all  expression. 

There  wasn't  much  to  choose  between  the  sec- 
ond  shots— both  lies  were  about  as  bad  as  could 
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IW  w."**  *~  "-ddeniBfrf    Partner. 
4„!!^'^'' 7°°  «"•«."  grinned  Bin.    "That'. 

ww^ ^M^tiUdng  her  brassy  ont  of  the  hag 
if?.v  T.    ''^^^  ""  '™'^  there's  a  mod  ^A" 

're  fo^^r  "^"^  '•'^  P"**^  ■* '*  Wy 

"Oh,  a  peach  I"  cried  Bia    "A  peach!" 

B  "tJl^?'"'''  ^aid  Mary,  tiimin^a^c^gly  to 
BnswU,  "you  wanted  me  to  taketn  ^r 
.      iiecause  you  can  keep  straijrhter  with  ... 
J^on,'»  argued  Davidson.        '""*''^'  ^"^  •» 

7oJ"::i^A{^l^^^       '---^  to  please 
70U I    asjted  Mary  with  just  a  touch  of  midioe. 
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had  lade,''  was  the  angraoioiui  re- 
sponse, ''but  it  doesn't  follow  that  idl  your 
wooden-dub  shots  will  turn  ont  as  wdL  The 
theory  of  the  mixed  foursome  is  to  leave  yonr 
partner  with  a  chance  to  hit  the  balL" 

"Oh,  dear  I "  sighed  Beth.  ''Now  yon  're  mak- 
ing me  feel  like  a  criminal ! ' ' 

"Lady,"  said  Bill,  "if  I  don't  mind,  why 
shoald  yonf  " 

"I  think  you're  an  angell"  gashed  Beth. 

"Yep,"  repUed  Bill,  "I  am;  but  don't  teU 
anybody." 

While  Mary  and  Bussell  were  discussing  the 
theory  of  the  mixed  foursome  old  Bill  mi^e  a 
terrific  mashie  shot  ont  of  the  grass,  and  the 
ball  reached  the  edge  of  the  green.  Beth  ap- 
phiuded  wildly,  Mary  chimed  in,  but  Davidson 
did  not  open  his  mouth.  He  was  irA.  ad,  and 
made  no  secret  of  it,  but  his  irritation  did  not 
keep  him  from  dropping  the  next  shot  on  the 
patting  green. 

Bill  didn't  even  blink  when  Beth  took  her 
patter  and  overran  the  hole  by  ten  feet.  Beth 
said  she  knew  he'd  never,  never  speak  to  her 
again  in  this  world,  and  she  couldn't  blame  him 
if  he  didn't. 

"WeU,"  said  Bill  cheerfully,  "you  gave  the 
ball  a  chance,  anyhow.  That's  the  main  thing. 
It's  better  to  be  over  than  short." 

"You're  a  perfect  dear!"  said  Beth.  "101 
do  better— see  if  I  don't." 

Mary  then  prepared  to  putt,  Bussell's  ap- 
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IT^^TfL^^^^  ^^^  *^«^^«  ^««t  «^rt  of  the 

h«W^*i?'V^?7  ^S  ""^^  ^*  *^«  «r"«  a"  inch 
fo^flet  I*  roUed  something  less  than 

-Hit  the  balll    Hit  the  baUI"  snapped  Bn.- 
toiyT^*      ^"*''  '^'  matter "^h  y^ 

Ma^  apologised  profusely— probably  to 
keep  BnsseU  qniet ;  and  she  laughed  toc^dry 
hard  httle  langh  that  didn^t  have  anyf^i^  u' 

Itt""^  "^  ^u"^^^^^  ^'^  «"  instailt,  an^hS 
month  opened,  but  he  swallowed  whatever  im! 

tW  w       ^?.l**^^  ^°P  ^^^  a  two-inch  putt 

hmi  m  u  better  humour,  and  the  men  started 

drivf^te^Sr  *^^-    '^  "^^^^  ^^—  t^« 

th^^JL-*^"^  ^*^  *^^^  *^^  «^ort  c«t  used  by 
the  caddies,  and  I  foUowed  them  at  a  discreet 
distance.  Mary  babbled  incessantV  abou 
wl^of^"^  m  the  world  but  golf,  which^waVher 
rn«i?flTrr^  the  impression  that  nothing 
unusual  had  happened;  and  Beth,  womanlike 

t^l^t^"'  '\*  ^r^tending  to  be  dJ^lylL: 
terested  m  what  Mary  was  saying.    And  yet 

they  would  make  good  poker  players  I 
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As  I  waited  for  the  men  to  drive  I  thought 
of  the  Mary  Brooke  I  used  to  know^the  leggy 
little  girl  with  her  hair  in  pigtails — and  I  re- 
membered that  in  those  days  she  would  stand 
just  so  much  teasing  from  the  boys,  and  then 
somebody  would  be  slapped — ^hard.  Had  she 
changed  so  much,  I  wondered? 

On  the  third  hole  Bussell  began  nagging 
again,  and  Bill's  face  was  a  study.  For  two 
cents  I  think  he  would  have  choked  him.  Maiy 
tried  to  carry  it  off  with  a  smile,  but  it  was  a 
weak  effort.  Nothing  but  absolute  obedience 
and  recognition  of  his  right  to  give  orders 
would  satisfy  Bussell. 

"It's  no  use  your  telling  me  now  that  you're 
sorry,"  he  scolded  after  Mary  had  butchered 
a  spoon  shot  on  Number  Three.  "You  won't 
take  advice  when  it's  offered.  I  told  you  not 
to  try  that  confounded  spoon.  A  spoon  is  no 
dub  for  a  beginner. " 

Mary  gasped. 

"But — ^I'm  not  a  beginner!  I've  been  play- 
ing ever  and  ever  so  long  I  And  I  like  that 
spoon." 

"I  don't  care  what  you  like.  If  we  win  this 
thing  you  must  do  as  I  say. ' ' 

"Oh I  So  that's  it— because  you  want  to 
win!" 

"What  do  you  think  I  entered  for — exercise? 
Nothing  to  beat  but  a  lot  of  dubs— and  you're 
not  even  trying!" 
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J^utX'^^  ^'  eonvemtion  there  be- 
Bjve  told  the  young  man  something  for  the  cood 

-l^^'"'*''  ''*  "'PJ^  "O  «>«  f onrth  te.    He 

d^'SlL'Sf'  f*  T«  ""-^  ^iy^'t 

nave  been  healthy  to  pick  <m  old  BilL  and  Bns- 
•eU.probably  realised  it    BiU  haS'twS 

•8»»red  was  fresh  f^el  on  a  smouldering  ftT 

FouP-TOoh  a  lond  one  that  everybody  heard  tt 
jniere  yon  go  apinl"  muM  BissST "I 
give  yon  a  perfect  drivel  leave  yon  in  a  Dosi 
hon  where  all  yon  have  to  do  is'^^JTa  E 
™<hie  over  a  bnnker  to  the  gre^^T! 
what  a  mess  yonVe  made  of  it!  tC3J^ 
ever  entered  this  fool  ton™,^»t!"  "^  ^ 

I'm  sorry  too,"  said  Marv  nnietlv    ,mA 

"^  n  17T  *"?  ^  leavinJUfSng 
It  must  have  been  an  uncomfortable  rita. 

S4^    /""l  r*'*'  P^'  "  they  oould-an 

appre<aated-and  pretended  not  to  hear  ft* 
"•t  thmgs  BnsseU  .aid,  though  therTw^ 
tnnes  when  Bill  had  to  hide  his  d<S  fete 
".  his  coat  pockets.    He  wanted  r^rlZ 
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thing,  and  hit  it  hard,  so  he  took  it  out  on  tha 
ball,  with  excellent  results.  And  no  matter 
what  Beth  did  or  did  not  do  Bill  never  had  any- 
thing for  her  but  a  cheery  grin  and  words  of 
eneoaragement  They  got  qnite  chmnmy,  those 
two,  and  once  or  twice  I  thon^^t  I  surprised 
resentment  in  Mary's  eye.  I  may  have  been 
mistaken. 

Bnssell  grew  more  rabid  as  the  round  pro- 
ceeded, possibly  because  Mary's  manner  was 
changing.  After  the  seventh  hole,  where  Bus- 
«ell  said  it  was  a  waste  of  time  to  try  to  teach 
a  woman  anything  about  the  use  of  a  wooden 
club,  Mary  made  not  the  slightest  attempt  to 
placate  him.  She  deliberately  ignored  his  ad- 
vice, and  did  it  smilingly.  She  became  very  gay, 
and  laughed  a  great  deal — ^too  much,  in  fact — 
and  of  course  her  attitude  did  not  help  matters 
to  any  appredablie  extent.  A  bully  likes  to  have 
a  victim  who  cringes  under  the  lash. 

The  last  nine  was  painful,  even  to  a  spectar 
tor,  and  if  Bussell  Davidson  had  been  blessed 
with  the  intelligence  which  God  gives  a  goose 
he  would  have  kept  his  mouth  shut ;  but  no,  he 
seemed  determined  to  force  Mary  to  take  some 
notice  of  his  remarks.  The  strangest  thing 
about  it  was  that  some  fairly  govMl  golf  was 
played  by  all  hands.  Even  fuzzy-hoaded  little 
Beth  pulled  off  some  pretty  shots,  whereupon 
Bill  dieered  uproariously.  I  think  Ve  found 
relief  in  making  a  noise. 

While  they  were  on  the  seventeenth  {C"'«en  I 
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t«II  him  the  newT^  v "  "^  ^  "^^^  *h«  l»i«  to 

of  the  IU§^enSZL«t'LSS/rmt^'  "?" 
company  with  Marr'.  i.nT^  •    ,?^^*™*  '" 

and  «iu,i  comtenM,^.  "^'"^  ""addles'  wide 
wor^^dlt'U:^"?^'',!'*-    "It  didn't 

was  cooked  up  for  wS  Z»flL!''t  *^« 

*f^'BreU^.:?^t?es°V:Sd.''"'"''  ' 
hi8  head  soberly       *'"™®^-    ^addlea  wagged 

"o-o^  place  for  «m!.     "^  ""^d  foursome  is 

•nough  andThe'U  L?    ?•  ""*?;  «*™  ^  «>Pe 
stand!"  "■»  '"°^'^-    How  do  they 

wiX^*th':SutPf»'^.  't  '«»"''  ~  - 
"PrettT  .»«%  "■*  eighteenth  tee. 

Pretty  s«ft  for  y«"^^foIlcs,"   aid  Waddles 
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with  a  disarming  grin.  "Pretty  soft.  YonVt 
only  got  to  beat  a  net  98.'' 

"Zat  sof "  asked  BiU  carelessly,  bnt  BnsseU 
snatched  a  score  card  from  his  pocket.  In- 
stantly his  whole  manner  changed.  The  sullen 
look  left  his  face ;  his  eyes  sparkled ;  he  smiled. 

*'We're  here  in  94,"  said  BnsseU.  "Ten  off 
of  that— 84.  Why— it's  a  dnch,  Mary,  a  dncht 
And  I  thought  you'd  thrown  it  away  I" 

"And  youf "  asked  Waddles,  turning  to  BilL 

"Oh,"  said  Bussell  casually,  "they've  got  a 
gross  of  102.   What's  their  handicap f " 

"Sixteen,"  answered  Waddles. 

"A  net  86."  Bussell  became  thoughtful. 
"H'm-m.  Close  enough  to  be  interesting.  Still, 
they've  got  to  pick  up  three  strokes  on  us  hetv. 
Mary,  all  you've  got  to  do  is  keep  your  second 
shot  out  of  trouble.  Qo  straight,  and  111  goar- 
autee  to  be  on  the  green  in  three." 

Mary  didn't  say  anything.  She  was  watch- 
ing  Waddles— Waddles,  with  his  lip  curled  into 
the  scornful  expression  which  he  reserves  for 
cup  hunters  and  winter  members  who  try  to  hog 
the  course. 

Bussell  drove  and  the  ball  sailed  over  the  di- 
rection post  at  the  summit  of  the  hill. 

"That'll  hold  'eml"  he  boasted.  "Now  just 
keep  straight,  Mary,  and  we've  got  'em  licked  I" 

BiU  followed  with  another  of  his  tremendous 
tee  shots — two  hundred  pounds  of  beef  and  at 
least  a  thousand  pounds  of  contempt  behind 
the  pill — and  away  they  went  up  the  path.  Btts- 
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''Fore!"  laid  Mary  in  the  tone  of  Toioe 
whidi  all  women  pouese,  but  moit  men  do  not 
hear  it  imtil  after  they  are  married.  Busaell 
fell  bade,  stammering  a  remonstrance,  and 
Mary  took  her  practiie  swings — fonr  of  them. 
Then  she  set  herself  as  carefully  as  if  her  en- 
tire golfing  career  depended  on  that  next  shot 
Her  back  swing  was  deliberate,  the  dnb  head 
descended  in  a  perfect  arc,  she  kept  her  head 
down,  and  she  followed  through  beantifnlly— 
bnt  at  the  dick  of  ocmtact  a  strangled  howl  of 
angoish  went  up  from  her  partner.  She  had 
hit  the  ball  with  the  ronnded  toe  of  the  dnb, 
instead  of  the  flat  driving  surface,  and  the  re- 
sult was  a  flight  almost  at  right  angles  with  the 
line  of  the  putting  green — a  wretched  round- 
house slice  ticketed  for  the  bottom  of  the  ereek 
bed.  By  running  at  top  speed  Buasdl  was  able 
to  catch  sight  of  the  ball  as  it  bounded  into  tiie 
willows.  Mary  lo<^ed  at  Waddles  and  smiled — 
the  first  real  smile  of  the  afternoon. 

"Isn't  that  provokingf '*  said  she. 

Judging  by  the  language  which  floated  up 
out  of  the  ravine  it  must  have  been  all  of  that 
Bussell  found  the  ball  at  last,  under  the  willows 
and  half  buried  in  the  sand,  and  the  recovery 
which  he  made  was  nothing  short  of  miraculous. 
He  actually  managed  to  dear  the  top  of  the  hilL 
Even  Waddles  applauded  the  shot 

Beth  took  an  iron  and  played  straight  for  the 
flag.  Bussell  picked  the  burs  from  his  flannel 
trousers  and  counted  the  strokes  on  his  fingers. 
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nibliok  shot  tore  throiii^  that  tangle  of  thick 
gnm,  cat  under  the  ball  and  sent  it  spinning 
high  in  the  air.  It  stopped  rolling  jnst  short 
of  the  green. 

We  complimented  him  again,  hot  he  was  past 
BmaU  oonrtesies.  Our  reward  was  a  blads 
scowl,  which  we  shared  with  Mar>'. 

"Lay  it  up!"  said  he  curtly.  "A  seven  may 
tie 'em.   Lay  it  up!" 

By  this  time  quite  a  gallery  had  gathered  to 
witness  the  finish  of  the  match.  In  absolute 
silence  Mary  drew  her  putter  from  the  bair  and 
studied  the  shot.  It  was  an  ab-^urdly  uimple 
one — a  30-foot  approadi  over  a  level  green,  and 
all  she  had  to  do  was  to  leave  Bussell  a  short 
putt    Then  if  Beth  missed  her  ten-footer 

''It's  fast,"  warned  Bussell.  "It's  fast,  so 
don't  hit  it  too  hard  1" 

Even  as  he  spoke  the  putter  clicked  against 
the  ball,  and  instantly  a  gasp  of  dismay  went 
up  from  the  feminine  spectators.  I  was  watch- 
ing Bussell  Davidson,  and  I  can  testify  that  his 
face  turned  a  delicate  shade  of  green.  I  looked 
for  the  ball,  and  was  in  time  to  see  it  skate  mer- 
rily by  the  hole,  "going  a  mile  a  minute,"  as 
Waddles  afterward  expressed  it.  It  rolled  dear 
across  the  putting  green  before  it  stopped. 

Mary  ignored  the  polite  murmur  of  sympathy 
from  the  gallery. 

"Never  up,  never  in,"  said  she  with  a  cheer- 
ful smile.    * '  Russell,  I  'm  afraid  you  're  away. ' ' 

Waddles  pinched  my  arm. 
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slammed  the  door  with  a  bang  like  a  piitol  shot, 
and  departed  from  the  neighbourhood  with  a 
grinding  and  a  clashing  of  gears  which  might 
have  been  heard  for  half  a  mile. 

The  red  tail  light  had  scarcely  disappeared 
down  the  street  when  big  Bill  Hawley  lumbered 
across  the  Brooke  lawn,  took  the  front  steps  at 
a  bound  and  rang  the  doorbell. 

Not  being  of  an  inquisitive  and  a  prying  na- 
ture, I  cannot  be  certain  how  long  he  remained, 
but  at  11 :37 1  thought  I  heard  a  door  doae,  and 
immediately  afterward  some  one  passed  under 
my  window  whistling  loudly  and  unmelodiously. 
The  selection  of  the  unknown  serenader  was 
that  pretty  little  thing  whieh  deaeribei  the  end 
of  a  perfect  day. 
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duty  to  state  that  in  efvery  other  way  he  is  quite 
unlike  any  bishop  I  have  ever  met. 

"Hellol"  said  Waddles,  sitting  np  8h«igfat. 
"Here's  the  Old  Gnard— what's  left  of  it.  at 
least." 

Away  down  to  the  right  of  the  sycamore  trees 
a  single  figure  topped  the  brow  of  the  hill  and 
stalked  along  the  sky  line.  There  was  no  mis- 
taking the  long,  thin  legs  or  the  stiff  swing  with 
which  they  moved. 

*•  Walks  like  a  pair  of  spavined  sngar  tongs," 
was  Waddles*  comment.  *'Yon  can  teU  Pete 
Miller  as  far  as  yon  can  see  him." 

A  second  figure  shot  suddenly  into  view— the 
figure  of  a  small,  nervous  man  who  brandished  a 
golf  dub  and  danced  from  sheer  excess  of  emo- 
tion, but  even  at  three  hundred  yards  it  was 
evident  that  there  was  no  joy  in  that  dance. 
Waddles  chuckled. 

"Bet  you  anything  you  like,"  said  he,  "that 
Sam  Totten  sliced  his  tee  shot  into  the  apricot 
orchard.  He's  played  about  four  by  now— and 
they're  cutthroating  it  on  the  drink  hole,  same 
as  they  always  do.  .  .  .  About  time  for  Jumbo 
to  be  putting  in  an  appearance." 

While  he  was  speaking  a  tremendous  form 
loomed  large  on  the  sky  line,  dwarfing  Miller 
and  Totten.  Once  on  level  ground  this  giant 
struck  a  rolling  gait  and  rapidly  overhauled  his 
companions — overhauled  them  in  spite  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds  and  an  immense 
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has  joined  the  eobvn  again,  and  tlie  Old  GKuurd 
is  recruited  to  full  war  atreiifth  onee  morel 
They've  aetoallj  taken  him  baek,  after  the^way 
he  '8  acted,  too  I  Now  what  do  yon  think  of  that, 

"If  yon  aak  me/'  said  the  Birii  in  his  boom- 
ing chest  notes,  "I'd  ny  it  wm  just  a  case  of 
similia  similibus  curantur." 

"Nothing  of  the  sortl"  said  Waddles,  bris- 
thng  instantly ;  "and  besides,  I  don't  know  what 
you  mean.  Bish,  when  you  cut  loose  that  belly 
barytone  of  yours  you  always  remind  me  of  an 
empty  barrel  rolling  down  the  cellar  stairs^ 
a  lot  of  noise,  but  yon  never  spill  anything 
worth  m<^ping  np.  Come  again  wilk  that  ^- 
eign  stuff." 

"Similia  simiUbus  curantmr/'  reoeatsd  ^ 
Bish.   "That's  Latin."  !«•«■ — 

Waddles  shook  his  head. 

"In  this  case,"  said  he,  "yaar  word  wiD  ^vm 
to  be  sufficient.  Whik  yo«  wve  k^-wradfaig 
Cesar's  Commentuies  I  was  dowa  in  the  ^ 
dian  Territory  mastering  the  art  of  dHfitlf 
eight  mules  with  a  jerk  line.  I  learned  to  swell? 
some  in  Choctaw  and  Cherokee,  but  that  was  ai 
far  as  I  got.  Break  that  Latin  up  into  little 
ones.  Slip  it  to  me  in  plain  unvarnished  United 
States." 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  Bish,  rolUng  a  solemn 
eye  m  my  direction,  "that's  the  same  as  saying 
that  the  hair  of  the  dog  cures  the  bite. " 

"The  hair  of  the  dog,"  repeated  Waddles, 
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He  went  away»  still  hragfamg,  and  I  looked 
over  toward  the  eigfateenth  green.  Pete  Millw 
was  preparing  to  pntt,  Sam  Totten  and  Jnabo 
were  standing  side  hy  side,  and  in  the  back- 
ground was  Henry  Peacodc,  his  hands  in  Mb 
pockets,  his  cap  tilted  down  over  his  ^es  and 
his  lower  lip  entirely  out  of  ocmtrol.   Hiscad#» 

was  already  on  the  way  to  ^  shed  with  the  b« 
of  dnbs.  ^^ 

"Prom  twelve  handici^i  to  ei|^tM%*'  said  I. 
"That's  more  or  less  of  an  ins^  T^nk  he'll 
stand  for  itt" 

,*'??'"  »*"?*^  ^^  Myti«ng  i%ht  now,"  said 
theBish.  "LookathimI  Be\  piebed  19  Ma 
ball— on  the  diiirit  hole  too.  Sive  Mm  the  oaoo 
over— 'mighty  somnamb^ist  of  a  yaniahed 
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As  far  ba(^  as  my  earliest  aofaaintanoe  with 
the  royal  and  ancient  game,  the  Old  (huird  was 
aj  institetion  of  the  Yavapai  Golf  and  Country 
Clab— a  foursome  cemented  by  years  and  usage, 
an  association  recognised  as  permanent,  a  club 
withm  the  oluh— four  eighteen-handicap  men, 
bound  by  the  ties  of  haWt  and  hopeless  medioc- 
rity. The  young  golfer  improves  his  game  and 
changes  his  company,  graduating  from  Class  B 
into  Class  A ;  the  middle-aged  golfer  is  past  im- 
provement, so  he  learns  his  limitati<»s,  hunts 
his  level  and  stays  there.  Peter  Miller,  Frank 
Woodson,  Henry  Peacock  and  Sam  Totten  were 
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A  f  lioid  or  lost  one.  Fraik  is  in  tht  ■took-iM*. 
inf  btutnesi  at  pMMnt,  aad  (Muniti  a  side  liM 
of  Unt-bloodad  dogs.  Ho  onoo  inado  mo  a  prts- 
ent  of  OBO^  bot  I  am  itUlliii  friond. 

A  joar  ago  I  would  have  set  againat  Hemj 
Peaooflk's  name  the  words  ''ooloirless''  and 
'neotraL''  A  jear  ago  I  thoni^t  I  knew  aU 
abont  him ;  now  I  am  quite  certain  that  there  is 
nmething  in  Henry  Peaoook's  nature  that  will 
always  baffle  me.  Waddles  swears  that  Peaoosk 
was  bom  with  his  ingers  crossed  and  one  hand 
on  his  poeketbook,  but  that  is  jnst  his  axtrarap 
gaat  way  of  putting  things.  Henry  has  shown 
me  that  it  is  possible  to  «•{«**{»»  «  ioft,  yieki* 
iag  exterior,  and  yet  be  hard  as  adamant  inside. 
He  has  also  demonstrated  that  a  meek  man's 
pride  is  a  thing  not  lii^tly  dismissed.  I  have 
revised  all  my  estimatea  of  H.  Peaeoek,  retired 
capitalist 

Last  of  aU  we  have  Samnel  Totten,  youngest 
of  the  Old  Guard  by  at  least  a  dossn  years. 
How  he  ever  laughed  his  way  into  that  close  cor- 
poration is  a  mystery,  but  somewhere  in  his 
twenties  he  managed  it  Sam  is  a  human  fire- 
brand, a  dash  (MT  tabasco,  a  rough  comedian  and 
eateh-as-eatch-can  joker.  Years  have  not  tamed 
him,  bnt  they  have  brought  him  into  prominence 
as  a  cenanlting  specialist  in  real  estate  and  in- 
vestments. Those  who  should  know  tell  that 
Sam  Totten  can  park  his  itching  feet  under  an 
omoe  desk  and  ke^  them  there  long  enoo^  to 
swing  a  big  deal,  but  I  prefer  to  think  of  him 
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ihaHfo  to  th*  malt  making  tht  bett  net  icore. 
A  OImaJB  buui  BsoaUy  wins  it  with  a  handicap 
of  eighteen  or  twenty-fonr  and  the  Clase-A  men 
•lifl^tinglj  refer  tp  Mir.  Henmungway'a  trophy 
aa*^thediAoop.''   Sour  grapea,  of  oonree. 

'I  resiember  Mr.  Peaeo<A:'B  victory  very  well; 
in  fact,  I  shall  never  forget  it  On  that  particn- 
bur  afternoon  my  net  aoore  wai  aerenty-one, 
five  alrokefl  nnder  onr  par,  and  for  half  an  hoar 
or  80 1  thought  the  Hemmingway  Cup  was  going 
home  with  me.  I  recall  trying  to  dedde  whether 
it  would  show  to  beet  advantage  on  the  mantel 
in  the  living  room  or  on  the  sideboard  in  the 
dining  room.  Numbers  of  disappointed  con- 
testants offered  me  their  congratulations — 
they  said  it  was  about  time  I  won  something, 
even. with  the  assistance  of  a  fat  handicap — 
and  for  half  an  hour  I  endeavoured  to  bear  my 
honours  with  becoming  modesty.  Waddles 
brought  the  Hemmingway  Cup  over  and  put  it 
in  the  middle  of  the  table. 

"  «  all  yours,  I  guess,"  said  he.  ''Nobody 
out  now  but  the  Old  Ouard.  Not  one  of  them 
could  make  an  88  with  a  lead  pencil,  and  that's 
what  they've  got  to  do  to  beat  you.  Might  as 
will  begin  to  buy.** 

I  began  to  buy,  and  while  I  was  signing  the 
first  batch  of  tags  the  Old  Guard  came  march- 
ing in  from  the  eighteenth  green.  Sam  Totten 
was  in  the  lead,  walking  backward  and  twirling 
his  putter  as  a  drum  major  twirls  a  baton. 
Frank  Woodson  and  Peter  Miller  were  acting 
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?1!1®T^  *"'  ^"^^"^^^  ^^^  Henry  Peacock,  and 
I  b^n  to  have  misgivings.  I  also  ceased  sign- 
ing  tags.  ® 

««?"«  ^^^  m  ?f  *^®  lowiging  room  crashed  open 
^t  w  ^""i  ^°  *?i?;^^'  dragging  Henry  Pel 
cock  behind  him.  Miller  and  Woodson  bronght 
np  the  rear.  ® 

"Hey,  Waddles!"  shonted  Sam.  "What  do 
yon  think  of  this  old  stiff  T  He  shot  an  eighty! 
two;  he  did,  on  the  level !»' 

"An  eighty-twot"  said  I.  "Then  his  net 
was " 

"Sixty-fonr,"  mnrmnred  Mr.  Peacock  with 
an  apologetac  smile.    "Yes-ah-sixty-fonr." 

"Howdid\??o1tT^""'"  ^^^  ^"^^^- 

"He  played  golf,»»  said  Pater  Miller.   "Kept 

ntts^"  straight,  and  holed  some  long 

"Best  round  he  ever  shot  in  his  life!'»  Wood- 
son chimed  in.    "Won  three  balls  from  me,  bnt 

ofyonrwinnmgthecup!    Who'd  have  thou^t 

"And  we're  proud  of  himi"  cried  Sam  Tot- 

A      '  'J>  P^<>«<^  of  him  I    He's  my  partner  I 

An  eighty-two-think  of  an  old  stiff  like  him 

shooting  an  eighty-two  I    One  foot  in  the  grave. 

and  he  wins  a  cup  sixteen  hands  high  and  big  as 

OnfSt  .Capers  gentlemen,  cheers  for  the  Old 

Wuard  I   It  dies,  but  it  never  surrenders  I" 

Here,"  said  I,  thrusting  the  rest  of  the  tairs 
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into  Henry's  limp  and  unresisting  liand. 
sign  these. '* 

"Bnt,"  said  he,  *'I— I  didn't  order  anything, 
and  I  won  the  drink  hole." 

"You  won  the  cup  too,  didn't  yout'*  de- 
manded Waddles.  *  *  Winner  always  huys— buys 
for  everybody.  Boy,  bring  the  rest  of  those 
tags  back  here  and  let  Mr.  Peacock  sign  them 
too.  Winner  always  buys,  Henry.  That's  a 
dub  rule." 

Mr.  Peacock  sat  down  at  the  table,  put  on  his 
glasses  and  audited  those  tags  to  the  last  nickel 
After  he  had  signed  them  iJl  he  pidced  up  the 
Hemmingway  Cup  and  examined  it  from  top  to 
bottom. 

"Can  you  beat  thatt"  whispered  Waddles  in 
my  ear.  * '  The  old  piker  is  trying  to  figure,  with 
silver  ta  low  as  it  is,  whether  he's  ahead  or  be- 
hind on  the  deall" 

"Well,  boys,"  said  Sam  Totten,  standing  on 
his  chair  and  waving  his  arms,  "here's  to  the 
Old  Guard  1  We  won  a  cup  at  last !  Old  Henry 
won  it ;  but  it's  all  in  the  family,  ain't  it,  Henry f 
Betcher  life  it  is!  The  Old  Guard— drink  her 
up,  and  drink  her  down  I ' ' 

Frank  Woodson  dropped  his  big  ham  of  a 
hand  on  Henry  Peacock's  shoulder. 

"I  couldn't  have  been  half  so  tickled  if  I'd 
won  it  myself  I"  said  he.  "You  see,  you  never 
won  a  (nip  before.  I  won  one  once — ^runner-up 
in  the  fifth  flight  over  at  San  Gabriel.  Nice  erp, 
silver  and  all  that,  but  you've  got  to  have  a  mag- 
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jufying  glass  to  see  it.  Now  this  Hemmingway 
Cup  Henry,  .s  a  regnlar  old  he  enp.  To»  S 
pnt  It  where  your  visitors  won 't  find  it  Ton 
e»n  be  proud  of  it,  old  son.  and  we're  proud  o? 

"Smie  here,"  said  Peter  Miller,  and  his  faoe 

fflmle.    "D.d  my  heart  good  to  Ue  the  old  W 

t^'^W  r  'M  «•■»*»  <*•"  i»  «»  middle  e,^ 
™D   ^*.f,*  «"  Pfo-d  «'  you,  Henry." 
Prondl"  exclaimed  Sam  Totten,    Mi-n,  „ 

proud  I'm  all  out  of  shape!" 
^Peacodr  didn't  have  much  to  say.    He  sat 

there  smilmg  Ms  tight  Bttle  smile  and  WMd, 

wea  of  desertion  had  entered  into  his  Kttle 
two-by-tour  soul.    There  was  a  thoughts  look 

^^WhJtJ7.n  ^^^^  »f  enthusiasm. 
askeS^L:'"'  /J  .Th^^T^w' ■*  ^"'?'^''' 
.11!'    Wasn't  t  Jw'     '^ ^  """"^  ^"  " 
"Mph!"  grunted  Waddles.    "Since  von 're 
»ett.ng  mto  famous  remarks  of  hi^^.'^whS 

'M-''l??.r."u"  °f  N"*  CaroUna^. 

HenlXll:'Jrg'' '"'"'  "»'•"  ■"*-™P*«' 

«>i3°?->t"  ""V"  ?"*^  ^«°  Torten.    "I'm 
«Omg  to  buy.    Jumbo  here  is  going  to  bnr 
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An  hour  later  Waddles  emerged  from  the 
shower  room,  looking  very  much  like  an  over- 
grown enpid  in  his  abbreviated  underwear. 
Henry  Peacock  had  been  waiting  for  him.  The 
Hemmingway  Cnp,  in  its  green  felt  bag,  dan- 
gled from  hi:;  wrist.  My  locker  is  directly 
across  the  alley  from  "Waddles',  and  I  over- 
heard the  entire  conversation. 

"I— -I  just  wanted  to  say,"  began  Henry, 
"that  any  cut  you  might  want  to  make  in  my 
handicap  will  be  all  right  with  me." 

Waddled  growled.  He  has  never  yet  found 
it  necessary  to  consult  a  victim  before  operating 
on  his  handicap.  There  was  a  silence  and  then 
Henry  tried  again. 

**I  really  think  my  handicap  ought  to  be  cut," 
saidhOb 

'*0h,  it'll  be  cut  all  rightl"  said  Waddlos 
cheerfully.  "Don't  you  worry  about  that  Any 
old  stiff  who  brings  in  a  net  of  sixty-four  has  a. 
cut  coming  to  him.   Leave  it  to  me ! " 

"Well,"  saiu  Henry,  "I  just  wanted  you  to 
know  how  I  felt  about  it  I — ^I  want  to  be  quite 
frank  with  you.  Of  course,  I  probably  won't 
shoot  an  eighty-two  every  time  out" — here 
Waddles  gasped  and  plumped  down  on  tho 
bench  outside  his  locker — "but  when  a  man 
brings  in  a  net  score  that  is  twelve  strokes  un- 
der the  par  of  the  course  I  think  some  notice 
should  be  taken  of  it." 

"Oh,  you  do,  do  youT   Listen,  Henry!   Since 
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caWy"™*  '•"  '""''•'  •*  «»•»»»  right."  »aid  h« 

Mo«r  t"",*'^  ^'^^'^    '"^^  •»««*»« 

'"^  i7t 'r?°*  »™"«eited  or  mythingf  •' 
.<f!  .T.™°  **'  'o"  lemonades." 

Jfd  S«m  Totten  winked  at  the  bar  boyevw^ 

S™"-    ^y.  «  I  cat  you  from  eighte™  (Tto 
thafU  pnt  yon  in  daes  Al"        »  ""  w  w» 

!!I,S^  that's  where  I  belong." 

..  H-''*™  to  talk  with  the  head  bar  bor  " 

t^l<.^!^-  I*  ~'^  money  tbew  days.  Lis- 
tOTtome  Hen^.  Take  hold  of  y«nr  head  with 
boa,  hands  md  try  to  get  what  I  nay.  Yon 
went  ont  to-day  and  shot  your  fool  hnd  o« 
Ton  played  the  beet  ronnd  of  golf  to  jSTw 
md  smfnl  career.    Ton  made  an  eightyC^ 

lU^tT    ?  '"'''*'  ^  *  "*"•  to  handicap 

rianghter  to  pnt  you  in  Class  A.  Ton  don^ 
belong  there.  If  yon  want  me  to  cut  you  PU 
put  yon  down  to  sirteen,  and  eveTthw  you 

I  think  I  belong  at  ten,"  said  Peacock.    I 
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to  apprtoiate  that  line  about  the  terrible 
innstenoe  of  the  meek. 

*'Oct  o«t  of  heret"  ordered  Waddles,  end- 
denly  losing  his  patience.  "Go  home  and  pray 
tcr  hnmility,  Henry.  Lay  off  the  lemonade 
when  Sam  Totten  i^  in  the  crowd.  Lemon&de  is 
bad  for  yon.  It  cnrdles  the  intelUgence  and 
warps  the  reasoning  faculties.  Shoo!  Soatl 
Mu^  ont  Vamose!  Beat  it!  Hurry  upl 
Wiki-wikil   Chop-chop  I   SchnelW* 

"Then  you  won*t  cut  me  to  tent" 

"I—will— not  r» 

Henry  sighed  and  started  for  the  door.  He 
turned  with  his  hand  on  the  knob. 

"I  itill  think  I  belong  there, ' '  was  his  parting 
shot 

"Might  as  well  settle  this  thing  rig^t  now," 
said  Waddles  to  himself.  Then  he  lifted  up  his 
▼oice  in  a  howl  that  made  the  electric  lights 
quiver.  "Send  Tom  in  here!" 

The  head  bar  boy  appeared,  grinning  from 
ear  to  ear. 

"Tom,"  said  Waddles,  "don*t  you  know  you 
oughtn't  to  slip  a  shot  of  gin  into  an  old  m*u's 
lemonade  f" 

"Ain't  nobody  gits  gin  in  his  lemonade,  suh, 
less  he  awdeh  it  tibataway." 

"What  did  Mr.  Peacock  have!" 

"Plain  lemonade,  suh." 

"No  kick  in  it  at  aUt" 

"Not  «yen  a  wiggle,  suh." 

"ThatTl  do,"  said  Waddles;  and  Tom  went 
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B^t^^AI  '?"*"^''«f  **  «»nMM  for  the 
Hemmmgway  Onp  I  met  the  Bk*  at  the  conn 

Ptachsmg    00     Yon  don't  .nppor tit '^' 

iMid  that  it  appeared  that  way.  '';'',;:  ■■ 
ner  ^ea^fh/r^'^J'  ""  "«^*  '<"•  "  *«*P»- 

i^  aiV''^^dno^t''';o:"is.i:s'^e-^^^^^^ 

pa^^Doc  Oaler  and  harhilS'"^t^t  o^t' 
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It  was  then  that  I  told  the  Bish  about  Henry 's 
ilcsire  to  break  into  Class  A,  and  he  whistled. 

<at  got  him  qnick,  didn't  itt"  said  he.  ''Well, 
there's  no  fool  like  an  old  fooL*' 

Half  an  hour  later  this  was  made  quite  plain 
to  ns.  Henry  came  into  the  clnbhouse  to  get  a 
drink  of  water.  Now  I  did  not  know  him  very 
well,  and  the  Bish  had  only  a  nodding  aoqnain* 
tanoe  with  him,  but  he  greeted  ns  as  long-lost 
brothers.  I  did  not  understand  his  cordiality 
at  first,  but  the  reason  for  it  was  soon  apparent. 
Henry  wanted  to  know  whether  we  had  a  match 
up  for  the  afternoon. 

"Sorry,"  lied  the  Bish;  "we're  already 
hooked  up  with  a  foursome." 

Henry  said  he  was  sorry  too;  and  moreOTer 
he  looked  it. 

"I  wai  thinking  I  might  get  in  with  you," 
said  he.  "What  I  need  is  the— er— opportunity 
to  study  better  players — er — get  some  real 
competition.'  Somebody  that  will  make  me  do 
'^'^  best  all  the  time.  Don't  you  think  that  will 
my  garnet" 
"doubtless,"  said  the  Bish  in  Ids  deepest 

ae;  "but  at  the  same  time  yon  shouldn't  get 
too  far  out  of  your  class.  There  is  a  difference 
between  being  spurred  on  by  competition  and 
being  discouraged  by  it." 

"I  shot  an  eighty-two  last  Saturday,"  Said 
Henry  quickly. 

"So  I  hear.  So  I  hear.  And  how  many 
orassy  shots  did  you  hole  outt" 
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.Jte".. ''-*'»»«•' hot  itwM;;;;;^ 

Six  rtrok^  .C  ttT4;  H^  Eighty-two. 
Mt  w..  twelve  rtrok«  Sow  «^  ""T*-    "^ 

•»d"-au«^irtii!!„?«  to  play  with, 

•Ixmt  the  OU  &T"^    '""'  "»*  "b«t-iow 

;;To„  mean  tl^lVor/,  '^Xv""" 
.<xr   "^  '  My  so,  did  IV  ^' 

«»n^titte^r»'^«  '-''  talking  .bont  ke«.er 
Henry  was  not  pleased  wif  h  ♦!,«  *..     ., 

remtion  had  takL  X  "«  S  g^"  '"*  ~"- 

low J^atr^^^  and  l|,e^a™  fine  fei- 
are  poor  golferi.   Not^eoftt.^'  ""f  **'' 
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eighty-five.  I— I  have  my  own  game  to  coniicler. 
.  . .  You're  quite  rare  yon  won't  have  a  va^ 
eaney  this  aftemoont" 

«0h»  quite,"  said  the  Bieh,  and  Henry  tod- 
died  back  to  his  practise.  It  wai  well  that  he 
left  U8,  for  the  Bish  waa  on  the  point  of  an 
explosion. 

"WeUI"  said  he.    '<The  oonoeited,  ungrate- 
fnl  old  scoundrel  I    Got  his  own  game  to  oon- 
8idei^-did  you  hear  that!    Just  one  fair-to- 
middling  score  in  his  whole  worthless  life,  and 
now  he's  too  swelled  up  to  associate  with  the 
fellows  who  have  played  with  him  all  these 
years,  stood  for  his  little  meannesses,  covered 
up  his  faults  and  overlooked  his  shortcomings! 
Keener  competition,  ehf    Pah  I    Would  you 
play  with  himT" 
"Not  on  a  bet!"  said  I. 
On  the  f oUoWing  Wednesday  the  Old  Guard 
conntiMi  noses  and  found  itself  short  the  star 
member.    Lacking  the  courage  or  the  decency 
to  mfr  ^  his  friends  of  his  change  of  pro- 
gram!     Peacock  took  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance and  elected  to  escape  than  by  a  late  ar- 
rival.   Sam  Totten  made  several  flying  trips 
into  the  locker  room  in  search  of  his  partner, 
but  he  gave  up  at  hist,  and  at  one-thirty  the  Old 
Guard  drove  ofT,  a  threesome. 

At  one-thirty-two  Henry  sneaked  into  the 
clubhouse  and  announced  that  he  was  without  a 
match.  The  news  did  not  create  any  great 
furore.    All  the  Class-A  foursomes  were  made 
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He  finally  picked  up  Uncle  Oeorn  S— ,..   * 

a  dyspeptic  wildcat,  and  I  iSariS^K^f^ 

I.te?-^JenrX*ti^-,tf'^;^2'r'' 
waited  for  you  '»  *^*^  ^  ^^® 

y<m  ashamed  of  Vourse&T''^^®'  ^^ 
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'*WeVe  got  it  all  fixed  up  to  play  at  San 
Gabriel  next  Saturday,*'  pu.  in  Peter  Miller. 
"YonOlgo,  of  course?" 

**iai  ring  np  and  let  yon  know,"  aaid  Henry, 
and  elipped  away  to  the  ahower  room. 

I  do  not  know  what  lies  he  told  over  the  tele- 
phone or  how  he  managed  to  aqninn  out  of  the 
San  Gabriel  trip,  bnt  I  do  know  that  he  turned 
np  at  the  country  dub  at  eleven  o'clock  on  Sut- 
nrday  morning  and  spent  two  hours  pan- 
handling everybody  in  eight  for  a  match.  The 
keer.  competition  fought  very  shy  of  Mr.  Peat 
cock,  thanks  Ui  (he  Bish  and  his  whii^ering 
campaign.  Everybody  was  scrupulously  polite 
to  h'.m — some  even  expressed  regret — ^but  no- 
body aaemed  to  need  a  fourth  man. 

"They're  just  as  glad  to  see  him  as  if  he  had 
smallpox,"  grinned  the  Bish.  ** Well,  I've  got 
a  heart  that  beats  for  my  fellow  man.  I  'd  hate 
to  see  Peacock  left  without  any  k\nd  of  a  match. 
Old  Sawyer  is  asleep  on  the  frcnt  por  >h.  I'll 
go  and  tell  him  that  Peacock  is  here  loi  ig  for 
him." 

It  has  been  years  since  any  one  sought  Uncle 
Georgei'a  company,  and  ^he  old  iJiap  was  de- 
lighted/but  if  Henry  w» "  pleased  he  managed 
to  conceal  his  happiness.  I  learned  later  that 
their  twosome  wound  up  in  a  jawing  match  on 
the  sixteenth  green,  in  which  Uncle  George  had 
all  the  better  of  it  because  he  couldn't  hrar  any 
of  the  things  that  Henry  called  hipi.  They  came 
to  grief  over  a  question  of  the  rules;  and 
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"Just  what  I  told  him  I"  mnmbled  Uncle 
*S'«!;^»  •'•dn't  hMrd  «  word  that  W.d^ 

iMd.   "The  baU  nearest  the  hole ••  """~ 

No  each  thingi"  intermpted  Hennr   and 
tt.yw»t  away  ,tm  squabbling.  W.dS^;h::^ 

"He's  a  fine  twelve-handicap  man  I"  said  he 

m,^^.    ^^'"'*  «™»  W  the  ^  ^' 

'•Twelvel-  said  I.    "Ton  don't  m«ui_-.. 

thal^Vw  ^V***^-  Ever  since  he  won 
ttat  onp  he's  been  hounding  me-by  letter^ 

telephoneandbywordofmofth.  H?,KtoTm 
awTer's  cat  and  the  pain  killer.  He  C  .^ 
^«'?"t'"5?»o»l'e'"gotit.  He  thinks  a  W 
5J??oSi"       '^  ^  I"'''  bettei^tni^ 

lJ,'^^/^^^'  ""*  ""'"  "id  «>e  Bish.    "He's 
1^  the  <HdGnaid,  flat" 
"Nol" 

"He  has,  I  ten  you." 

b.'«lfHl'*"r''V''^^«<^'"«'-  "He  may 
^M  kinds  of  a  chump,  but  he  wouldntT 

The  Old  Guard  didn't  beUe»e  it  either  It 
must  hnre  been  aU  of  three  weeks  bef  «rTott« 
«nd  Woodson  and  Miller  reaBeed  that  PeaoS 
TOS  a  deserter,  that  he  was  deUberately  ,t<^ 
"W  them.   At  first  they  accepted  hi.  W  «- 
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00168  at  face  valae,  and  when  doubt  began  to 
ereep  in  they  said  the  thing  couldn't  be  possible. 
One  daj  they  waited  for  him  and  brou^t  mat- 
ters to  a  showdown.  Henry  wriggled  and 
twisted  and  squirmed,  and  finally  blurted  ont 
that  he  had  made  other  arrangements.  That 
settled  it,  of  course;  and  then  instead  of  being 
angry  or  disgusted  with  Henry  they  seemed  to 
pity  him,  and  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  I 
am  quite  certain  that  not  one  of  them  ever  to<A 
the  renegade  to  task  for  his  conduct.  Worse 
than  everything  else  they  actually  missed  him. 
It  was  Frank  Woodson,  acting  as  spokesman  for 
the  others,  who  explained  the  situation  to  me. 

"Oh,  about  Henry t  Well,  it's  this  way: 
We've  all  got  our  little  peculiaritie*— Lord 
knows  I've  a  few  of  my  own.  I  never  would 
have  thought  this  could  happen,  but  it  just  goes 
to  show  how  a  man  gets  a  notion  crossways  in 
his  head  and  jams  up  the  machinery.  Henry  is 
all  right  at  heart.  His  head  is  a  little  out  of 
line  at  present,  but  his  heart  is  0.  K.  You  see, 
he  won  that  cup  and  it  gave  him  a  wrong  idea. 
He  really  thinks  that  under  certain  conditions 
he  can  play  back  to  that  eighty-two.  I  know  he 
can't.  We  all  know  he  can't;  but  let  him  go 
ahead  and  try  it.  He'll  get  over  this  little  spell 
and  be  a  good  dog  again. ' ' 

The  Bish,  who  was  present,  suggested  that  the 
Old  Guard  should  elect  a  new  member  and  for- 
get the  deserter. 

"No-o,"    said    Frank    thoughtfully;    "that 
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t»«e  of  ug,  and  well  W  JS^^  "  *"'"■  ''o 

^ve^n  P^^Sth!rf„rjo"tr„*^! 
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It  entertammg.  He  picked  np  a  stranger  now 
and  then,  bnt  it  wasn't  ths  season  for  visitors, 
and  even  Uncle  George  Sawyer  shied  when  he 
saw  Henry  coming.  The  stubbornness  which  led 
him  to  insist  that  his  handicap  be  cut  would  not 
permit  him  to  hoist  the  white  flag  and  return  to 
the  fold,  and  altogether  he  had  a  wretched  time 

?  *?r"^**^*  *^  ^*^  *  *"°®  »s  he  deserved. 
Left  to  himself  he  became  every  known  variety 
of  a  golfing  nut.  He  saved  his  score  cards,  en- 
tering them  on  some  sort  of  a  comparative  chart 
which  he  kept  in  his  locker-one  of  those  see-it- 
at-a-glance  things.  He  took  lessons  of  the  poor 
professional;  he  bought  new  dubs  and  discov- 
ered that  they  were  not  as  good  as  his  old  ones: 
he  experimented  with  every  ball  on  the  market; 
and  his  game  was  nc  .ther  better  nor  worse  than 
it  was  before  the  Hemmingway  Cup  poured  its 
poison  mto  the  shrivelled  receptacle  which 
passed  for  Henry  Peacock's  souL 
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One  week  ago  last  Saturday,  Sam  Totten 
staged  his  annual  show.  Totten  Day  is  ringed 
with  red  on  all  calendars  belonging  to  Class-B 
golfers.  It  is  the  day  when  men  win  cups  who 
never  won  cups  before.  All  Class-A  men  are 
barred;  it  is  strictly  a  Class-B  party.  Those 
with  handicaps  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  are 
ehgible,  and  there  are  cups  for  all  sorts  of 
things—the  best  gross,  the  best  first  nine,  the 
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the  Bish.  He,  Henry,  was  a  twelve-handicap 
man;  and  he  might  shoot  to  it,  and  again  he 
might  not.  Yes,  anything  would  suit  him— and 
he  scuttled  away  toward  the  dining-room. 

I  took  the  Bish  into  a  corner  and  spoke 
harshly  to  him.  He  listened  without  so  much  as 
a  twitch  of  his  long  solemn  upper  lip. 

"All  doneT"  said  he  when  I  had  finished. 
"Very  well!  Listen  to  me.  I  took  him  in  with 
us  because  this  is  Totten  Day." 

"What's  that  got  to  do  with  itt" 

"Everything.  As  a  Class-B  man  he's  eligible 
to  play  for  those  cups.  If  he  tears  up  his  card 
or  picks  up  his  ball  he'll  disqualify  himself.  I 
want  to  make  sure  that  he  plays  every  hole  out, 
sinks  all  his  putts  and  has  his  card  turned  in." 

"But  you  don't  want  that  old  stiff  to  win  a 
cup,  do  you  t" 

"I  do,"  said  the  Bish.  "Not  only  that,  but 
I'm  going  to  help  him  win  it.  That  old  boy 
hasn't  been  treated  right.  'Man's  inhumanity 
to  man'  is  a  frightful  thing  if  carried  to  ex- 
tremes. And  anyway,  what  are  you  kicking 
about?  You  don't  have  to  play  with  him.  I'll 
take  him  as  my  partner,  and  you  can  have 
Dale." 

When  our  foursome  appeared  on  the  first  tee 
there  was  quite  a  ripple  of  subdued  excitement 
The  news  that  Henry  Peacock  had  finally  broken 
into  Class-A  company  was  sufficient  to  empty 
the  lounging  room.  Totten,  Miller  and  Wood- 
son were  present,  but  not  in  their  golfing  clothes. 
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room  for  HenTm.?.     •!  '''"'I'  and  made 
DetitioTi  n^T'^'    yy^®^^®''  It  was  the  keen  com- 

flaid^t°>.?il- *!,*  ^  *^°^  ^*«  that  worry  you  -       ' 
flaid  the  Bish,  taking  Henry's  arm     '^'U  fpll 
yon  how  to  play  the  next  shot. "  "  *^" 

wifh  mS^'^  '"^^^  ^-^  --ed  himself 
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"What  are  yon  going  to  do  with  that  blunder- 
bnssT'*  asked  the  Bish.  ''Can't  yon  play  yonr 
jigger  at  all  f" 

'  ♦  My  jigger  I ' '  exclaimed  Henry.  * '  Bnt— it  *s 
a  niblick  shot,  isn't  it f 

"That's  what  most  people  would  tell  yon,  bnt 
in  this  case,  with  a  good  lie  and  a  lot  of  distance 
to  make  np,  I'd  take  the  jigger  and  pick  it  np 
clean.   If  yon  hit  it  right  yon  '11  get  a  long  ball. ' ' 

Now  Chick  Evans  or  Ouunet  might  play  a 
jigger  in  a  bnnker  and  get  away  with  it  once 
in  a  while,  bnt  to  recommend  that  very  tricky 
iron  to  a  dub  like  Henry  Peacock  was  nothing 
short  of  a  misdemeanour.  Acting  under  in- 
structions he  swung  as  hard  as  he  could,  but  the 
narrow  blade  hit  the  sand  four  inches  behind 
the  ball  and  buried  it  completely. 

"Oh,  tough  luckl"  said  the  Bish.  "Now  for 
a  little  high-class  excavating.  Scoop  her  out 
with  the  niblick." 

Henry  scooped  three  times,  at  last  popping 
the  ball  over  the  grassy  wall.  The  Bish  did  not 
seem  in  the  least  discouraged. 

"Now  your  wood,"  said  he. 

* '  But  I  play  a  cleek  better. ' ' 

"Nonsense I  Take  a  good  hard  poke  at  it 
with  the  brassy!" 

And  poke  it  he  did — a  nasty  slice  into  rough 
grass. 

"I  could  have  kept  it  straight  with  an  iron," 
said  Henry  reproachfully. 
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^JT*"'  ?'  «»»«."  Baid  the  Bioh. 
.•JIT^*  me  to  advise  you-—" 

"Oh  Idof'^^'ln  Heniy  hastened  to  a«inre  him. 

-^JiSrL  r J^"^*'°*  "^y  mistakesr'       ^ 
spoken  like  a  sportaman.''  said  tho  tw.i. 

"jd  followed  .tH«.^?K:   ^tto^?"^ 

•uum^     One  thuiif  ,bont  you,  Peacock,  yon'™ 
willaw  to  learn,  ani  when  a  ^n  UwflW  {^ 

"^  *?*''•'«  get  yonr  nanny."  "«»"  ^t 

iWevenl"  mnrmnred  Hennr     <<w«  .i... 

for  me  to  win  that  big  cup Zl^'  "^^ 

AW,  what's  one  cop,  more  or  lamt"  A^ 

Ct^rtfL^"^;   "Yoi'U«etJSm:Stagt 
~m;:««on^te<:^..-P-   ^»»'n««tkeen 

Jii:^rnra*^%'^tdvi^-^s 
in^f^Xifo-lLtr^^^^S 

jBowed  to  think  for  himself,  nor  was  he  Z 
Mta'^Th^  J"?"^  -itt'which  to  „lt 
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the  Bieh  gravely  explained  that  all  pntter  Bhot» 
should  be  played  with  a  slight  hook,  "for  the 
sake  of  the  extra  mn.**  That  was  when  I 
nearly  swallowed  my  chewing  gnm. 

"He's  steering  him  all  wrong,"  whispered 
Dale.    "What's  the  ideat" 

I  suggested  that  he  ask  the  Biah  that  qnes- 
tion;  but  we  got  nothing  out  of  that  remarkable 
man  but  a  cool,  impersonal  stare;  and  for  the 
first  time  since  I  have  known  him  the  Bish  kept 
a  careful  record  of  the  scores.  As  a  general 
thing  he  carries  the  figures  in  his  head — and 
when  you  find  a  man  who  does  that  you  have 
found  a  golfer.  Henry's  score  would  have  been 
a  great  memory  test.  It  ran  to  eights,  nines 
and  double  figures,  and  on  the  long  hole,  when 
he  topped  his  drive  into  the  bottom  of  the  ravine 
and  played  seven  strokes  in  a  tangle  of  syca- 
more roots  he  amassed  the  astonishing  total  of 
fifteen.  From  time  to  time  he  bleated  plain- 
tively, but  the  Bish,  sticking  closer  than  a 
brother,  advised  him  to  put  all  thought  of  his 
score  out  of  his  head  and  concentrate  on  his 
shots.  Henry  might  have  been  able  to  do  this 
if  he  had  been  left  alone,  but  with  a  human 
phonograph  at  his  elbow  he  had  no  chance  to 
concentrate  on  anything.  He  finished  in  a  blaze 
of  glory,  taking  nine  on  the  last  hole,  and  the 
Bish  slapped  him  violently  between  the  shoul- 
der blades. 

"You'll  be  all  right,  Peacock,  if  you  just  re- 
member what  I've  told  you.    The  fundamentals 
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of  yonr  gum  an  wond  unmiA,  bat  TonV«  . 
ttjjt^  N««  b.  ./raid  of  getting  t«,  muohX 

I  m  obliged  to  «U  you  gentlemen.   I  hope  to 

•oon-ep-qnite  soon.    I'm  here  nearly  efwv 
•^oon.  ^d«>ythingyonoM.teTm»!!l^ 

"Hold  knn  in  the  lonnging  room  for  a  while 
Dw^let  him  get  away.  Talk  to  him  aU>rt  iS 
SS"^?^-  B»yJ>i»'»'t  drink- but  kJ^p' 

llfiSft'c^X'r.lffiSf'"'"-'^" 

rt-^pr?»  -  rut^  zz 

table  at  the  end  of  the  room.  By  sXtiL  .n 
obecore  corner  I  had  been  able  to«  flfn^ 

S«w  J™?'  '"'*  Y""'"  «>«  JoUification  begl^  h^ 
showed  signs  of  nervousness.  He  snoke  n? 
needing  a  shower  and  was  twice  on  tteToint  of 

m» J^'fj'"?' "?''  "^  '"'y  Prompt^me  to 
mention  the  winning  of  the  Hemmingway  Onn 

senption  of  that  famous  victory,  stroke  by 
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■trokt,  with  distanoes,  direction  and  choice  of 
dubs  let  forth  in  proper  order.  He  was  some- 
where on  the  seventh  hole  when  Totten  made 
his  last  speech. 

<'So  I  thought  it  all  over,  and  I  decided  it  was 
too  far  for  the  mashie  and  not  quite  far  enough 
for  the " 

There  was  a  loud,  booming  noise  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room.  Over  the  sea  of  heads  I 
caught  sight  of  the  Bish  mounting  a  table.  He 
had  a  large  green  felt  bag  under  his  arm. 

"Gentlemen!"  he  shouted.  " Gentlemen— if 
you  are  gentlemen! — I  crave  your  indulgence 
for  a  moment!  A  moment,  I  beg  of  you!  I 
have  here  an  added  trophy — a  trophy  which  I 
may  say  is  unique  in  golfing  history !" 

He  paused,  and  there  was  a  faint  patter  of 
applause,  followed  by  cries  of  "Go  to  it,  Bish !" 
I  glanced  at  Sam  Totten,  and  the  surprised  ex- 
pression on  his  face  told  me  that  this  part  of 
the  programme  was  not  of  his  making. 

"All  the  cups  presented  to-day,"  continued 
the  Bish,  "have  been  awarded  for  a  best  score 
of  some  sort.  I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  this  is  manifestly  one-sided  and  unfair." 

"Hear!  Hear!"  cried  a  voice. 

"Throw  that  twenty-four-handicap  man 
out!"  said  the  Bish.  "Now  the  cup  which  I 
hold  in  my  hands  is  a  cup  for  the  highest  gross 
score  ever  made  by  a  twelve-handicap  man  in 
the  United  States  of  America." 

Henry  Peacock  jumped  as  if  his  name  had 
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t-eacock  shot  the  eonrae  to-day  in  bmoH^  „»! 
hnndred  and  rixty-eeven   atrokM  LT 

thepntlenum  forwwd,  please"'      •••»"»« 
Ihere  was  a  great  buret  of  lanohter  and  .« 
Ptan~,  «.d  nnder  cover  of  the  SMenS- 

ing  S«entlv'   nf    *  ""^"dered,  .putter- 

2!i^p»lf'^37at"".;'t/Sf    '^^^ 

placed  the  green  b^i^yt  ^nd^u  •™'  ""* 

red  a^hi,  lower  ,fp  l^\^^^'^^'^ 

Open  It  npl    Ccme  on,  let's  .ee  it  I"    ^^" 

«r.  Peacock  cast  one  dcspairinir  irlann.  ♦«  i.« 

SS tolt* """  ?""«<"'  •■"  han  "nto  Sfblg^ 

tea^c^^.T^^t.rx^:^^,^-^'"' 

And  on  the  sMe  ^^^   seventy-five   cents. 
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76 
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As  Henry  gazed  at  this  work  of  art  a  shout 
came  from  the  back  of  the  room.  Waddles  had 
come  to  life. 

'  *  Winner  buys,  Henry  I  Winner  always  bnys  I 
It's  a  mle  of  the  club!" 

"The  dub  be  damned!"  cried  Henry  Peacock 
as  he  fought  his  way  to  the  door. 

"Bish,"  said  Frank  Woodson,  "that  was  a 
rotten  trick  to  play  on  anybody.  You  shouldn't 
have  done  it." 

"A  rotten  ease,"  rep]'*«^d  the  Eish,  "requires 
a  rotten  remedy.  It's  kill  or  cure;  even  money 
and  take  your  pick.'* 

As  it  turned  out  it  was  a  cure. 
Henry  Peacock  is  once  more  a  member  of  the 
Old  Guard,  in  good  standing  and  entitled  to  all 
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privileges.  Totten,  Woodson  and  MiUer  re- 
ceived him  with  open  arms,  and  they  actually 
treat  the  old  reprobate  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. I  believe  it  wiU  be  a  long  time  before 
he  reminds  them  that  he  once  shot  an  eighty- 
two,  and  a  longer  time  before  he  breaks  a 
ninety. 
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COLONEL  JIMMY  threatens  to  resign 
from  the  club.    He  says  it  was  sharp 
practice.     Archie    MacBride    says    it 
wasn't  half  as  sharp  as  the  lumbago 
trick  which  the  Colonel  worked  on  him  as  well 
as  several  of  the  other  young  members.   Colonel 
Jimmy  Norman  is  one  of  the  charter  members 
of  our  golf  club.    He  is  about  as  old  as  Methu- 
selah and  he  looks  it.    That  is  what  fools  peo- 
ple.   It  doesn't  fool  the  handicap  committee, 
though.     They've  got  the  Colonel  down  to  8 
now  and  he  hasn't  entered  a  dub  competition 
smce  for  fear  th^iy'U  cut  him  to  6.    Respect  for 
age  is  a  fine  thing,  I  admit,  but  anybody  who 
can  step  out  and  tear  off  79 's  and  80 's  on  the 
Meadowmead  course— 72  par  and  a  tough  72  at 
that—isn't  entitled  to  much  the  best  of  it  be- 
cause he  can  remember  the  Civil  War  and  cast 
his  first  vote  for  Tilden. 

Mind  you,  I  don't  say  that  Colonel  Jimmy 
shoots  79 '8  every  day,  but  he  shoots  'em  when 
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he  needs  79 's  to  win,  and  that's  the  mark  of  a 

Intii?     T-    ^°^^«t^    The  old  pirate  will  bet 
anything  from  a  repainted  golf  ball  to  a  govern- 
ment bond     He  has  never  been  known  to  take 
his  clubs  out  of  the  locker  without  a  gamble  of 
some  sort.    The  new  members  pay  all  the  ex- 
penses  of  Colonel  Jimmy's  golfing,  as  well  as 
the  upkeep  of  his  limousine-the  old  members 
are  shy  of  him-and  the  way  he  can  nurse  a 
victim  along  for  months  without  letting  him  win 
a  single  bet  is  nothing  short  of  miraculous.    I 
ought  to  know  for  I  am  one  of  Colonel  Jimmy's 
^aduates,  and,  while  I  never  beat  him  in  my 
Me,  he  always  left  me  with  the  impression  that 
I  would  surely  rook  him  the  next  time-if  I  had 
^l  1      ,  ^^°™e^ow  I  never  had  the  luck. 

Colonel  Jimmy  has  the  gentle  art  of  coin  sep- 
aration  down  to  an  exact  science.  Perhaps  this 
IS  because  he  made  his  money  in  Wall  Street 
and  applies  Wall  Street  methods  To  L  golf 
After  every  match  he  waits  around  until  he* 
coUects.    He  always  apologises  for  taking  the 

r^f.r^  '?!.*^**  ^^  ^«P^«  y^«'"  be  on  your 
game  the  next  time. 

The  Colonel  is  a  shrewd  judge  of  how  far  he 

Tn^V^  !u'^''."^  ^  ^«^^'  «^^  wben  he  sees 
8^.  that  the  victim  is  getting  bare  in  spots 
and  IS  about  ready  to  stop  betting  with  himVhe 
cleans  up  all  the  spare  fleece  with  the  lumbigo 
tT  ^  l^  never  forget  how  he  worked  it  on  me. 
I  had  been  betting  him  five  and  ten  doUars  a 
match  and  wmning  nothing  but  sympathy  and 
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advice  and  I  was  about  ready  to  quit  the  Colo- 
nel as  a  poor  investment. 

The  next  time  I  went  ont  to  the  club  I  found 
Colonel  Jinmiy  sitting  on  the  porch  in  the  sun 
and  I  heard  him  groan  even  before  I  saw  him. 
Naturally  I  asked  what  was  the  matter. 

"Oh,  it's  this  cursed  lumbago  again!  I  must 
have  caught  cold  after  my  shower  the  other 
night  and— ouch  I— just  when  I'd  been  looking 
forward  to  a  nice  little  game  this  afternoon, 
too!  It's  a  real  pleasure  to  play  with  a  young 
man  like  you  who—ouch  I   O-o-o  1 ' » 

After  a  while  he  began  to  wonder  whether 
light  exercise  would  do  h-m  any  good.  I  thought 
it  might  and  he  let  me  persuade  him.  If  I  would 
give  him  my  arm  as  far  as  his  locker— ouch! 

All  the  time  he  was  dressing  he  grunted  and 
groaned  and  rubbed  his  back  and  cursed  the 
lumbago  bitterly.  He  said  it  was  the  one  thing 
the  devil  didn't  try  on  Job  because  it  would 
have  fetched  him  if  he  had.  He  worried  some 
because  he  would  have  to  drive  with  »n  iron,  not 
being  able  to  take  a  full  swing  wiJi  a  wooden 
club.  Then  when  he  had  me  all  ribbed  up  prop- 
erly, he  dropped  a  hint  where  I  couldn't  help 
but  stumble  over  it. 

"You  have  always  named  the  bet,"  said  Col- 
onel Jimmy.  "Don't  take  advantage  of  my 
condition  to  raise  it  beyond  reason." 

Up  to  that  time  the  idea  of  making  a  bet  with 
a  cripple  hadn't  occurred  to  me.  It  wouldn't 
have  seemed  fair.    I  got  to  thinking  about  the 
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fives  and  the  tens  that  the  old  rascal  had  taken 
away  from  me  when  the  advantage  was  all  on 
his  side  and — 

"I  suppose  I  shouldn't  expect  mercy,"  said 
Colonel  Jimmy,  fitting  his  remarks  to  my 
thought  like  a  mind  reader.  "I  have  been 
quite  fortunate  in  winning  from  yon,  William, 
when  you  were  not  playing  your  best.  This 
seems  an  excellent  opportunity  for  you  to  take 

revenge.    This  cursed  lumbago " 

The  match  was  finally  made  at  five  dollars 
a  hole,  and  if  I  hadn't  been  ashamed  of  taking 
advantage  of  a  cripple  I  would  have  said  ten. 

Colonel  Jimmy  whined  a  little  and  saiH  that 
m  his  condition  it  was  almost  a  shame  for  me 
to  raise  the  bet  to  five  dollars  a  hole  and  that  he 
couldn't  possibly  allow  me  any  more  than  five 
strokes  where  before  he  had  been  giving  me 
eight  and  ten.  He  said  he  probably  wouldn't 
get  any  distance  off  the  tees  on  account  of  not 
being  able  to  take  a  full  swing,  and  I  agreed  on 
the  basis  of  five  strokes,  one  each  on  the  five 
longest  holes. 

I  went  out  to  the  professional's  shop  to  buy 
some  new  balls.  David  Cameron  is  a  good 
club  maker,  but  a  disappointing  conversational- 
ist. He  says  just  so  much,  and  then  he  stops 
and  rubs  his  left  ear.  I  told  David  that  I  had 
caught  Colonel  Jimmy  out  of  line  at  last  and 
would  bring  him  home  at  least  six  or  seven 
down. 

"Ay,"  said  David.    "He'll  be  havin'  one  of 
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his  attacks  of  the  lumba-ago  again,  I'm  think- 
in  '.   Ye  Ve  raised  the  bet  t " 

I  admitted  that  the  bet  had  been  pressed  a 
little.  "Ye 're  not  gettin'  as  many  str-rokep 
as  nsnalf " 

I  explained  about  the  Colonel's  not  being 
able  to  take  a  full  swing  with  his  wooden  clubs. 

"Ay,"  said  David,  beginning  to  polish  his  left 
ear. 

"I  wish  you'd  tell  me  what  you  think," 
said  I. 


(( 


I'm  thinkin',"  said  David,  "that  ye '11  not 
have  noticed  that  the  climate  hereabouts  is 
varra  benefeecial  to  certain  for-rms  o'  disease. 
I've  known  it  to  cure  the  worst  case  o'  lumba- 
ago  between  the  clabhouse  an'  the  fir-rst  tee. 
The  day  o'  meeracles  is  not  past  by  ony 
means,"  concluded  David,  rubbing  his  ear  hard. 

I  suspected  then  that  I  had  a  bad  bet.  I  was 
sure  of  it  when  I  saw  Colonel  Jimmy  pulling  his 
driver  out  of  the  bag  on  the  first  tee. 

"I  thought  you  said  you'd  have  to  drive  with 
an  iron. ' '   I  reminded  him  f >f  it  anyway. 

"I  might  as  well  try  thr  iod, ' '  said  Colonel 
Jimmy.  "I'll  have  to  &  i-en  up  my  swing 
some  and  I  suppose  I'll  top  the  ball." 

He  groaned  and  he  grunted  when  he  took  his 
practice  swing,  and  said  that  he  was  really 
afraid  he'd  have  to  call  the  bet  oflf,  but  when 
he  hit  the  ball  he  followed  through  like  a  six- 
teen-year-old, and  it  went  sailing  down  the 
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middle  of  the  course,  a  good  200  yarda— which 

ia  aa  far  as  Colonel  Jimmy  ever  drives. 
"Well,  111  dedarel"  he  crowed.    "Look  at 

that  ball  go  I   I  had  no  idea  I  could  do  it  I   And 
with  this  lumbago  too!'' 

There's  no  use  in  prolonging  the  agony  with 
a  detailed  account  of  the  match.  The  old  shark 
was  out  for  the  fag  end  of  the  fleece  crop  so  far 
as  I  was  concerned,  and  he  surely  gave  me  a 
close  clip.  He  made  a  79  that  day  and  I  had 
to  hand  him  my  check  for  forty  dollars.  It 
might  not  have  been  so  much,  only  on  every 
tee  the  Colonel  whined  about  his  lumbago  and 
got  me  in  such  a  state  of  mind  that  I  couldn't 
keep  my  eye  on  the  ball  to  save  my  life 

When  we  got  back  to  the  clubhouse,  David 
Cameron  was  sitting  in  the  door  of  his  shop, 
rubbing  his  left  ear  thoughtfully.  He  knew  it 
wouldn't  have  been  safe  for  him  to  ask  about 
the  match.  Colonel  Jimmy,  confound  him, 
blatted  right  along,  apologising  to  me  for  play- 
ing "better  than  he  knew  how"  and  all  that 
sort  of  rot.  He  said  he  hoped  we  could  have 
another  match  soon,  and  perhaps  I  was  a  little 
crusty  with  him.  At  any  rate  he  was  satisfied 
that  my  forty-dollar  check  was  the  last  contri- 
bution he  would  ever  get  from  me,  and  he  took 
up  with  Archie  MacBride,  who  had  just  joined 
the  dub  and  was  learning  the  game. 

Archie  hails  from  out  West  somewhere  and 
he  has  the  Eastern  agency  for  a  lot  of  stuff 
manufactured  in  Chicago.    In  the  beginning  he 
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didn't  know  any  of  the  younger  members  at 
Meadowmead  and  that  made  it  easy  for  the 
Colonel  to  take  him  under  his  wing.  The  old 
rascal  has  rather  a  pleasant  manner — ^in  the 
clubhouse  at  least— and  he  talked  Chicago  to 
Archie-— what  a  wonderful  city  it  is  and  all  that 
stuff.  He  talked  the  same  way  to  me  about 
Cincinnati. 

I  watched  the  shearing  proceed  to  the  lum- 
bago stage,  but  I  didn't  interfere.  In  the  first 
place,  it  wasn't  any  of  my  business.  In  the  sec- 
ond, I  hadn't  been  introduced  to  MacBride. 
And,  besides,  I  had  a  sort  of  curiosity  to  know 
how  he  would  act  when  he  was  stung.  He 
looked  more  like  a  goat  than  a  lamb  to  me. 

One  day  I  was  sitting  on  the  porch  and  Mao- 
Bride  came  out  of  the  locker  room  and  sat  down 
beside  me.  Colonel  Jimmy  was  over  on  the 
extra  green,  practicing  sidehill  putts.  Some- 
how we  drifted  into  conversation. 

"Did  you  ever  play  with  that  old  fellow  over 
there?"  said  he. 

"A  few  times." 

"Ever  beat  him t" 

*'No-o.  Nor  anybody  else.  His  methods  are 
—well,  peculiar." 

"Darned  peculiar  I  I  don't  know  but  that 
the  grand  jury  ought  to  investigate  'em.  If 
you  shoot  110  at  him,  he's  just  good  enough  to 
win.  If  you  make  a  90,  he's  still  good  enough 
to  win.    He's  always  good  enough  to  win.    The 
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other  day  I  oame  out  here  and  found  him  all 
doubled  up  with " 

"Lumbago,  wasn't  itt" 

MacBride  held  out  his  hand  immediately. 

"Both  members  of  the  same  lodge  I"  said  he. 
"I  feel  better  now.  He  nicked  me  for  an  even 
hundred.    What  did  he  get  you  fort" 

Nothing  cements  a  friendship  like  a  common 
grievance.  We  had  both  been  rooked  by  the 
lumbago  trick  and  we  fell  to  discussing  the 
Colonel  and  his  petty  larceny  system  of  pick- 
ing  on  the  new  members. 

*'Far  be  it  that  I  should  squeal,"  said  Archie. 
"I  hope  I'm  a  good  loser  as  far  as  the  money 
goes,  but  I  hate  to  be  bunkoed.  I  handed  over 
one  hundred  big  iron  dollars  to  that  hoary  old 
pirate—and  I  smiled  when  I  did  it.  It  hurt  me 
worse  to  smile  than  it  did  to  part  with  the  frog- 
skins, but  I  wanted  the  Colonel  to  think  that  I 
didn't  suspect  him.  I  want  him  to  regard  me 
as  a  soft  proposition  and  an  easy  mark  because 
some  day  I  am  going  to  leave  a  chunk  of  bait 
lying  around  where  that  old  coyote  can  see  it. 
If  he  gobbles  it— good  night.  Yes,  sir,  I'm  go- 
ing to  slip  one  over  on  him  that  he'll  remember 
even  when  they  begin  giving  him  the  oxygen." 

"He'll  never  be  trimmed  on  a  golf  course," 
said  I. 

"  He  'U  never  be  trimmed  anywhere  else.  It 's 
the  only  game  he  plays.  If  he  sticks  around 
this  club,  I'll  introduce  him  to  the  Chicago 
method  of  taking  the  bristles  off  a  hog.    I'm 
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not  sore,  but  I  think  it's  done  with  a  hoe." 
"It  can't  be  done  with  a  set  of  golf  dubs," 
said  L 

"Don't  be  too  sure  of  that.  By  the  way,  my 
name's  MaoBride.  What's  yonrst  ...  If  you 
don 't  mind,  I  '11  call  you  Bill  for  short  We  will 
now  visit  the  nineteenth  tee  and  pour  a  liba- 
tion on  the  altar  of  friendship.  We  will  drink 
success  to  the  Chicago  method  of  shearing  a 
hog.    Simple,  effective,  and  oh,  so  painful!" 


Colonel  Jinuny  picked  up  a  new  pupil  after 
Archie  quit  him  and  Archie  paired  off  with  me. 
We  played  two  or  three  times  a  week  and  often 
ran  into  the  Colonel  on  the  porch  or  in  the 
locker  room.  The  old  reprobate  was  always 
cordial  in  his  cat-and-canary  way — ^infernally 
cordial.  I  couldn't  resist  the  temptation  to  in- 
quire after  his  lumbago  occasionally,  but  it  was 
next  to  impossible  to  hurt  his  feelings.  The  old 
fellow's  hide  was  bullet  proof  and  even  the 
broadest  sort  of  hint  was  lost  on  him.  Archie 
was  more  tactful.  He  used  to  joke  the  Colonel 
about  a  return  match,  but  he  was  never  able  to 
fix  a  date.  The  Colonel  was  busy  anyway.  His 
latest  victim  was  a  chinless  youth  from  Pough- 
keepsie  with  money  to  bum  and  no  fear  of 
matches. 

One  afternoon  Archie  brought  a  friend  out 
to  the  dub  with  him — an  immense  big  chap  with 
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hands  and  feet  like  hams.    Everything  about 
him  was  beyond  the  limit.    He  was  too  beefy 
to  begin  with,  though  I  suppose  that  wasn't  his 
fault   He  wore  a  red  tie  and  a  yellow  vest.   He 
talked  too  much  and  too  loud.    Archie  intro* 
dueed  him  to  me  as  Mr.  Small  of  Chicago. 
"Small  but  not  little!'*  said  Small   ''Haw!'' 
"Mr.  Small  is  an  old  friend  of  mine,"  said 
Archie.    "He  is  taking  a  short  vacation  and  I 
am  putting  him  up  at  the  club  for  a  week  or  ten 
days.  He  doesn  't  look  it,  but  his  doctor  says  he 
needs  exercise." 

"Yeh,"  said  SmaU,  "and  while  I'm  resting  I 
think  111  learn  this  fool  game  of  golf.  Think 
of  a  big  fellow  like  me,  whaling  a  poor  little  pill 
all  over  the  country !  I  suppose  all  there  is  to  it 
IS  to  hit  the  blamed  thing." 

Colonel  Jimmy  was  sitting  over  by  the  read- 
ing table  and  I  saw  him  prick  up  his  earp  at  this 
remark.  He  always  manages  to  scrape  an  ac- 
quaintance with  all  the  beginners. 
Small  went  booming  along. 
"I  can  remember,"  said  he,  "when  people 
who  played  golf  were  supposed  to  be  a  little 
queer  upstairs.  Cow-pasture  pool,  we  used  to 
call  it.  It'o  a  good  deal  like  shinny-on-your- 
own-side,  ain't  it?" 

Archie  took  him  out  to  David  to  get  him  out- 
fitted with  clubs  and  things,  left  Small  in  the 
shop,  and  came  back  to  explain  matters  to  me. 
"You  mustn't  mind  Small's  manner,"  said 
he.    "He's  really  one  of  the  best  feUows  in  the 
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world,  bnt  he's— well,  a  trifle  crude  in  spotj*. 
He'i  never  had  time  to  acquire  a  polish;  ho*s 
been  too  buty  making  money.'' 

''Excuse  me" — Colonel  Jimmy  had  been  lis- 
tening^<*but  is  he  in  ary  way  relateJ  to  the 
Caspar  Smalls  of  Chicago  and  Denver? " 

"Not  that  I  know  of,  Colonel,"  said  Archie. 

"You  spoke  of  money,"  said  I.  "Has  he  so 
much  of  it,  then?" 

"Barrels,  my  dear  boy,  barrels.  Crude  oil  is 
his  line  at  present.  And  only  thirty-five  years 
of  age  too.    He's  a  self-made  man,  Small  is." 

I  couldn't  think  of  anything  to  say  except 
that  he  must  have  had  a  deuce  of  a  lot  of  raw 
material  to  start  with— and  if  I  put  the  accent 
on  the  raw  it  was  unintentional. 

"WeU,"  said  Archie,  "his  heart  is  in  the 
right  place  anyway." 

When  you  can't  think  of  anything  else  to  say 
for  a  man,  you  can  always  say  that  his  heart  is 
in  the  right  place.  It  sounds  well,  but  it  doesn't 
mean  anything.  Archie  proposed  that  we 
should  let  Small  go  around  with  us  that  after- 
noon. I  didn't  like  the  idea,  but,  of  course,  I 
kept  mum;  the  man  was  Archie's  guest. 

Small  got  in  bad  on  the  first  tee.  I  knew  he 
would  when  I  saw  who  was  ahead  of  us— Colo- 
nel Jimmy  and  the  chinless  boy.  Like  most 
elderly  mechanical  golfers,  the  Colonel  is  a 
stickler  for  the  etiquette  of  the  game — absolute 
silence  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
Archie  introduced  Small  to  the  Colonel  and 
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the  Colonel  introduced  us  to  the  chinless  boy, 
who  said  he  was  ehanned,  stepped  np  on  the 
tee  and  whacked  his  ball  into  the  rough. 

While  the  Colonel  was  teeing  vp,  Small  kept 
moving  around  and  talking  in  that  megaphone 
voice  of  his.  Colonel  Jimmy  looked  at  him 
rather  eloquently  a  oonple  of  times  and  finally 
Small  hushed  up.  The  Colonel  took  his  stance, 
tramped  around  awhile  to  get  a  firm  footing, 
addressed  the  ball  three  times,  and  drew  his 
dub  back  for  the  swing.  Just  as  it  started 
downward,  Small  sneessed— one  of  those  sneezes 
with  an  Indian  war  whoop  on  the  end  of  it— 
**AaKshewI"  Naturally  Colonel  Jimmy 
jumped,  took  his  eye  off  the  ball  and  topped  it 
into  the  long  grass  in  front  of  the  tee, 

"Take  it  over,"  said  the  chinless  boy,  who 
was  a  sport  if  nothing  else. 

"I  certainly  intend  tol'*  spti'iped  the  Colo- 
nel, glaring  at  Small.  "You— you  spoiled  my 
swing,  sir  I** 

"Quit  your  kidding,  Colonel  1"  said  Small. 
*  *  How  could  I  spoil  your  swing  t  *  * 

"You  sneezed  behind  me!" 

Small  laughed  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  "Haw I 
Haw  I  That's  rich  I  Why,  I've  seen  Heinie 
Zimmerman  hit  a  baseball  a  mile  with  thirty 
thousand  people  yelling  their  heads  off  at  him ! " 

"Yes,"  said  Archie,  "but  that  was  baseball. 
This  is  golf.    There's  a  difference." 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  Colonel,  "when  you 
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are  through  with  your  discussion,   (  would 
really  like  to  drive.'* 
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I  played  with  Small  all  the  afternoon  with- 
out yielding  to  an  impulse  to  slay  him  with  a 
niblick,  which  speaks  volumes  for  my  good 
disposition.  It  was  a  harrowing  experience. 
Small  proceeded  on  the  usual  theory  of  the  be- 
ginner, which  is  to  hit  the  ball  as  hard  as  pos- 
sible and  trust  to  luck.  The  most  I  can  say  for 
his  day's  play  is  that  I  never  expect  to  see  golf 
balls  hit  any  harder.  His  wooden  club  shots 
hooked  and  sliced  into  the  woods  on  either  side 
of  the  course — he  bought  a  dozen  balls  to  begin 
with  and  was  borrowing  from  us  at  the  finish- 
he  dug  up  great  patches  of  turf  on  the  fair 
greens,  he  nearly  destroyed  three  bunkers  and 
after  every  shot  he  yelled  like  a  Comanche. 

We  caught  up  with  Colonel  Jimmy  at  the 
eighteenth  tee.  The  Colonel  was  in  a  better 
humour  and  was  offering  to  give  the  chinless 
boy  a  stroke  and  play  him  double  or  quits  on 
the  last  hole — su.'e  proof  that  he  had  him  badly 
licked.    The  chinless  boy  took  the  bet. 

"Now,  there's  some  sense  to  thatl"  said 
Small.  "I  never  could  play  any  game  for  fun. 
Make  it  worth  while,  that 's  what  I  say  1  Archie, 
I'll  bet  you  a  hundred  that  I  beat  -^ou  this 
hole!" 

Colonel  Jinuny  was  picking  up  a  handful  of 
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sand  from  a  tee.    He  dropped  it  and  began  to 
dean  his  ball. 

"I'd  be  ashamed  to  take  the  money,"  said 
Archie.    *  *  You  wouldn  't  have  a  chance. ' ' 

"You  mean  you're  afraid  to  take  one.  Be  a 
sport  I" 

"I  am  a  sport.  That's  why  I  won't  bet  on  a 
dnch." 

They  had  quite  a  jawing  match  and  finally 
Archie  said  that  he  would  bet  Small  ten  dol 
lars. 

"Huhl"  said  Small.  "I  wouldn't  exert  my- 
self for  a  measly  ten  spot.  Make  it  twenty- 
five!* 

"Well,  if  you  insist,"  said  Ar  ^'and  I'll 
give  you  two  strokes." 

"You'll  g^ve  me  nothing  I"  said  Small. 
"What  do  you  think  I  am?  I'll  play  you  even 
and  lick  you."  And  he  was  so  nasty  about  it 
that  Archie  had  to  agree. 

The  Colonel  turned  around  after  he  played 
his  second  shot  to  watch  us  drive.  Small  took 
a  tremendous  swing  and  hooked  the  ball  over 
the  fence  and  out  of  bounds.  He  borrowed  an- 
other and  sliced  that  one  into  the  woods. 
When  he  finally  sunk  his  putt— he  took  17  for 
the  hole  and  that  wasn't  counting  the  ones  he 
missed— he  dug  up  a  wallet  staffed  with  cur- 
rency and  insisted  on  paying  Archie  on  the  spot. 
"I  don't  feel  right  about  taking  this,"  said 
Archie. 
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"You  won  it,  didn't  youT"  said  Small    "If 
you  had  lost,  would  you  have  paidT" 

"Ye-es,"  syia  Archie,  "but " 

"But  Ui  iMngl    Ta'wi  it  and  shut  up  I" 
Colonel  JiTfimy,  wadng  on  the  porch,  was  an 
interested  w'tnees.    In  less  than  five  minutes 
by  the  watch  the  chmless  boy  was  sitting  over 
in  a  comer,  alone  with  a  lemonade,  and  the 
Colonel  had  Small  by  the  buttonhole,  talking 
Chicago  to  him.    I  have  always  claimed  that 
Colonel  Jimmy  has  all  the  instincts  of  a  wolf, 
but  perhaps  it  is  only  his  Wall  Street  training 
that  makes  him  so  keen  when  a  lamb  is  in  sight. 
"Yes,  Chicago  is  a  live  town  all  right,"  said 
Small,  "but  about  this  golf  proposition,  now: 
I'm  getting  the  hang  of  the  thing,  Colonel.    If 

I  didn't  lose  so  many  balls " 

"You  have  a  fine,  natural  swing,"  said  the 
Colonel  in  a  tone  soft  as  com  silk.  "A  trifle 
less  power,  my  friend,  and  you  will  get  better 
direction." 

Well,  it  was  too  much  for  me.  I  didn't  care 
much  for  Small,  but  I  hated  to  see  him  waJk 
into  ambush  with  his  eyes  open.  I  left  him  and 
the  Colonel  hobnobbing  over  their  highballs, 
and  went  into  the  locker  room,  where  I  found 
Archie. 

"Look  here!"  I  said.  "That  old  pirate  is 
after  your  friend.  Colonel  Jimmy  heard  Small 
make  that  fool  bet  on  the  eighteenth  tee,  and 
you  know  what  a  leech  he  is  when  soft  money 
is  in  sight.    He's  after  him." 
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"So  Boon?'*  said  Archie.    "Quick  work." 

"Well,  don't  you  think  Small  ought  to  be 
warned  T" 

Archie  laughed. 

"Warned  about  what!'' 

"Don't  be  more  of  an  ass  than  usual,  Archie. 
The  Colonel  has  got  him  out  there,  telling  him 
about  Chicago.  You  know  what  that  means, 
and  a  fellow  that  bets  as  recklessly  as  Small 
does " 

*  *  I  can  *t  do  anything, ' '  said  Archie.  *  *  Small 
is  of  age." 

"But  you  wouldn't  let  him  go  up  against  a 
cinch?" 

"Small  has  been  up  against  cinches  all  his 
life.    That's  how  he  made  his  money." 

"That's  how  he'll  lose  it,  too.  I'll  put  a  flea 
in  his  ear  if  you  don't." 

"Bill,"  said  Archie,  "I've  made  it  a  rule 
never  to  open  my  month  in  any  gambling  game 
unless  my  money  was  on  the  table.  Under- 
stand f  Then,  whatever  happens,  there's  no 
comeback  at  me.    Think  it  over." 

"But  the  man  is  your  guest!" 

"Exactly.    He's  my  guest.    If  you  see  fit  to 

warn  him "   Archie  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

Well,  what  could  I  say  after  that?    I  took 

my  shower  bath  and  dressed.   Then  I  went  into 

the  lounging  room.    Small  was,  if  anything,  a 

trifle  noisier  than  ever. 

"Any  game  that  I  can  bet  on  is  the  game  for 
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me,"  aaid  he,  "but  I  hate  a  piker.    Don't  yon 
hate  a  piker,  Colonel  f" 

"A  man,"  said  Colonel  Jimmy,  "shonld 
never  bet  more  than  he  can  afford  to  lose — 
cheerfully." 

"CheerfuUy.  That's  the  ticket:  You're  a 
sport.  Colonel.  I  can  see  it  in  you'*  eye.  Yon 
don't  holler  when  you  lose.  Now,  Colonel,  what 
would  you  consider  a  good  stiff  bet,  eh!  How 
high  would  you  got  This  kindergarten  busi- 
ness wouldn't  appeal  to  either  one  of  ns,  would 
it?  You  wait  till  I  go  around  this  course  a  few 
times  and  I'll  make  you  a  real  bet — one  that 
will  be  worth  playing  for,  eh  ?  What 's  the  most 
you  ever  played  for.  Colonel?"  It  was  like 
casting  pearls  before  swine  and  he  wasn't  my 
guest,  but  I  did  what  I  could  for  hinu 

"Mr.  Small,"  said  I,  "if  you're  going  in  to 
town  there's  room  in  my  car  for  you." 

"The  I'm  stopping  here  at  the  club. 

Archie  i  le  up  with  a  room.    The  Colonel 

is  going  U  stay  and  have  dinner  with  me,  ain't 
you,  Colonel?  Surest  thing  you  know!  He's 
met  a  lot  of  friends  of  mine  out  West.  Small 
world,  ain't  it?  Going,  eh?  Well,  behave  your- 
self! .  .  .  Now  then,  Colonel,  gimme  a  few 
more  days  of  this  cow-pasture  pool  and  I'll 
show  you    bat  a  real  bet  looks  like !" 

I  left  tue  wolf  and  the  lamb  together,  and  I 
don't  mi- 1  admitting  that  I  liked  one  as  well  as 
the  other. 

Business  took  me  out  of  town  for  ten  days, 
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and  when  I  returned  home  I  was  told  that 
Archie  had  been  telephoning  me  all  the  morn- 
ing.  I  rang  him  at  his  office. 

"Oh,  hello,  BUI  I  You're  back  jnst  in  time  for 
the  big  show.  ...  Eh  T  Oh,  Colonel  Jimmy  is 
due  for  another  attack  of  lumbago  this  after- 
noon. .  .  .  Small  telephoned  me  last  night  that 
he  was  complaining  a  little.  .  .  .  The  goat? 
Why,  Small,  of  course!  The  chinless  boy  is 
playing  alone  these  days ;  better  pickings  else- 
where. .  .  .  Yes,  you  oughtn't  to  miss  it  See 
you  later.    'Bye." 


IT 

Now,  very  little  happens  at  Meadowmead,  in 
the  clubhouse  or  on  the  links,  without  David 
Cameron's  knowledge.  The  waiters  talk,  the 
steward  gossips,  the  locker-room  boys  repeat 
conversations  which  they  overhear,  and  the 
caddies  are  worse  than  magpies.  David,  listen- 
ing patiently  and  rubbing  his  ear,  oomes  by  a 
great  deal  of  interesting  information.  I  felt 
certain  that  he  would  have  a  true  line  on  the 
wool  market.  I  found  him  sitting  in  front  of  his 
shop.  He  was  wearing  a  collar  and  tie,  which 
is  always  a  sign  that  he  is  at  liberty  for  the 
afternoon.  * '  You  're  dressed  up  to-day,  David, ' ' 
said  I. 

"Ay,"  said  he,  **I»m  thinkin'  I'll  be  a  gal- 
lery.'" * 

"Is  there  a  match?" 
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"Ay,  a  money  match.  The  ter-rms  were 
agreed  on  at  eleven  this  mornin'.  The  Cnr-r- 
nel  is  gnmtin'  an'  groanin'  with  the  Inmba-ago 
again.  Master  Small  has  taken  a  cruel  advan* 
take  of  the  anld  man.   A  cmel  advantage.'' 

"What  are  they  playing  for!"  I  asked. 

David  rolled  his  eyes  full  upon  me  and  re- 
garded me  steadily  without  blinking. 

**A  thousan'  dollars  a  side,"  said  he  quietlY 

"Whatr* 

"Ay.  Posted  in  the  safe.  Muster  Small 
wanted  to  make  it  for  two.    It  was  a  compr-ro- 


mise. 


It 


"But,  man,  it's  highway  robbery!  One  thou- 
sand dollars  I" 

David  continued  to  look  at  me  fixedly. 

"Do  ye  ken,  Muster  Bell,"  said  he  at  last, 
"that's  precisely  what  I'm  Ihinkin'  it  is  my- 
sel'— juist  highway  robbery." 

"What  handicap  is  he  gi.ing  Small?" 

"None.  Muster  Small  wouldna  listen  to  it. 
He  said  the  Cur-rnel  was  a 'ready  handicapped 
wi'  auld  age,  lumba-ago,  an'  cauld  feet.  His 
remarks  were  quite  personal,  ye '11  understand, 
an'  he  counted  down  the  notes  on  the  table  an' 
blethered  an'  howled  an'  reminded  the  Cur- 
rnel  that  he  had  lost  three  hunder  to  him  the 
last  week.  The  auld  gentleman  was  fair  be- 
damned  an'  bullied  into  makin'  the  match,  an* 
he  was  in  such  a  towerin'  rage  he  could  scarce 
write  a  check.  ...  Ay,  I'm  thinkin'  it  will  be 
a  divertin'  match  to  watch." 
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Archie  arrived  just  as  Small  and  Colonel 
Jimmy  started  for  the  first  tee.  We  formed 
the  gallery,  with  David  Cameron  trailing  along 
unobtrusively  in  the  rear,  sucking  reflectively 
on  a  briar  pipe.  The  Colonel  gave  us  one  look, 
which  said  very  plainly  that  he  hoped  we  would 
choke,  but  thought  better  of  it  and  droppea 
back  to  shake  hands  and  explain  his  position  in 
the  matter. 

* '  Pretty  stiff  money  match,  isn  't  it,  Colonel  T " 
asked  Archie. 

"And  surely  you're  not  playing  him  even!'* 
said  I.    "No  handicap! '» 

Colonel  Jinmiy  had  the  grace  to  blush;  I 
wouldn't  have  believed  he  knew  how.  I  sup- 
pose if  you  should  catch  a  wolf  in  a  sheepfold 
the  wolf  would  blush  too— not  because  he  felt 
that  he  was  doing  anything  wrong  by  his  own 
standards,  but  because  of  the  inferences  that 
might  be  drawn  from  the  wool  in  his  teeth.  The 
Colonel  didn't  in  the  least  mind  preying  on 
lambs,  but  he  hated  to  have  a  gallery  catch  him 
at  it.  He  hastened  to  explain  that  it  was  all 
the  lamb's  fault. 

He  said  that  he  found  himself  in  an  unfortu- 
nate situation  because  he  had  allowed  his  tem- 
per to  get  away  from  him  and  had  "answered 
a  fool  according  to  his  folly."  He  blamed 
Small  for  forcing  him  into  a  position  where 
he  might  falsely  be  accused  of  taking  an  unfair 
advantage.  He  whined  pitifully  about  his  lum- 
bago—the worst  attack  he  remembered— and 
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earneitly  hoped  that  "the  facts  would  not  be 
misrepresented  in  any  way."  He  also  said 
that  he  regretted  the  entire  incident  and  had 
offered  to  call  off  the  match,  but  had  been 
fi^rossly  insulted  pud  accused  of  having  cold 
feet. 

"It  isn't  that  I  want  the  man's  money," 
said  he,  "but  I  feel  that  he  should  have  a  lesson 
in  politeness!" 

On  the  whole,  it  was  a  very  poor  face  for  a 
wolf  to  wear.  He  groaned  some  more  about  his 
lumbago,  which  he  said  was  killing  him  by 
inches,  and  went  forward  to  join  Small  on  the 
tee. 

* '  The  old  pirate  1 ' '  said  Archie.  '  *  He  wasn  't 
counting  on  any  witnesses,  and  our  being  here 
is  going  to  complicate  matters.  Did  you  get 
what  he  said  about  hoping  the  facts  would  not 
be  misrepresented?  He's  wondering  what 
we'll  tell  the  other  members,  and  for  the  looks 


of  the  thing  he  won't  dare  rook  Small  too 
badly.  Our  being  here  will  force  him  to  make 
the  match  as  dose  as  he  can." 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "there  ought  to  be  some  pretty 
fair  comedy." 

Small  came  over  to  us  while  the  Colonel  was 
teeing  his  ball.  He  looked  bigger  and  rawer 
than  ever  in  white  flannel,  and  he  didn't  seem 
in  the  least  worried  about  his  bet.  He  was  just 
as  offensive  as  ever,  and  I  could  appreciate  the 
Colonel's  point  about  giving  him  a  lesson  in 
politeness. 
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As  early  as  the  first  hole  it  became  evident— 
painfully  so— that  Colonel  Jimmy  was  ont  to 
make  the  match  a  dose  one  at  any  cost.  It 
wonid  never  do  to  give  Small  the  impression 
that  his  pockets  had  been  picked.  In  order  to 
make  him  think  that  he  had  had  a  ran  for  his 
money,  the  Colonel  had  to  play  as  bad  golf  as 
Small — and  he  did  it,  shades  of  Tom  Morris 
and  other  departed  golfers,  he  did  it! 

Bad  golf  is  a  depressing  spectacle  to  watch, 
bnt  deliberately  bad  golf,  cold-blooded,  pre- 
meditated and  studied  ont  in  advance,  is  a 
crime,  and  that  is  the  only  word  which  fit^  Colo- 
nel Jimmy's  shameless  exhibition.  His  only 
excuse  was  that  it  needed  criminally  bad  golf 
to  make  the  match  seem  close.  The  old  fel- 
low's driving  was  atrocious,  he  slopped  and 
flubbed  his  iron  shots  in  a  disgusting  manner, 
and  his  putting  would  have  disgraced  a  blind 
man.  Lumbago  was  his  alibi,  and  he  worked 
it  overtime  for  our  benefit.  After  every  shot 
he  would  drop  his  club,  clap  his  hands  on  his 
iMbck,  and  groan  like  an  entire  hospital  ward. 

The  only  noticeable  improvement  in  Small's 
playing  was  that  he  managed  somehow  or  other 
to  keep  his  ball  on  the  course,  though  the  lop- 
sided, thumb-handed,  clubfooted  way  he  went 
at  his  shots  was  enough  to  make  angels  weep. 
Then,  too,  he  didn't  have  so  much  to  say  and 
didn't  yell  after  he  hit  the  ball. 

Thirteen  holes  they  played,  and  I  venture  the 
statement  that  nothing  like  that  match  has  ever 
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been  seen  sinoe  the  time  when  golf  balls  were 
stuffed  with  feathers.  By  playing  jnst  as  badly 
as  he  knew  how,  getting  into  all  the  bunkers, 
and  patting  everywhere  but  straight  at  the  cap, 
Colonel  Jimmy  arrived  on  the  fourteenth  tee 
all  square  with  Small.  They  had  each  won  two 
holes ;  the  others  had  been  halved  in  scandalous 
figures. 

I  could  tell  by  the  way  the  Colonel  messed  the 
fourteenth  hole  that  he  wanted  to  halve  that 
too.  He  certainly  didn't  try  to  win  it.  Small's 
fifth  shot  was  in  the  long  grass  just  off  the  edge 
and  to  the  right  of  the  putting  green.  Colonel 
Jimmy  laid  his  sixth  within  three  feet  of  the 
cup. 

''Boy,  give  me  that  shovel!"  said  Small,  and 
the  caddie  handed  him  a  niblick.  It  wasn't 
really  a  bad  lie,  but  the  ball  had  to  be  chopped 
out  of  thjree  inches  of  grass. 

"In  a  case  of  this  kind,"  said  Small,  "I  guess 
you  trust  to  luck,  what!"  He  played  a  short 
chop  shot  and  the  ball  went  hopping  toward  the 
pin,  hit  the  back  of  the  cup  with  a  plunk,  and 
dropped  for  a  six.  Of  course  it  was  a  pure  acci- 
dent. 

"  Fluke  1"  said  Colonel  Jimmy,  rather  an- 
noyed. 

"Sure I"  said  Small  *'But  it  wins  the  hole 
just  the  samel" 

I  knew  then  that  the  comedy  was  over  for  the 
day.  Four  holes  remained  to  be  played,  and 
the  Colonel  was  one  down.    It  was  never  his 
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policy  to  leave  anything  to  chance.  He  wonld 
nin  the  string  ont  at  top  speed.  David  Cam- 
eion  came  up  from  the  rear. 

"They'll  play  golf  from  here  in,"  he  whis- 
pered. 

"Theyl'»8aidl.   "One  of  »em  will  I" 

"Do  ye  really  think  sof*  said  David. 

Our  Number  Fifteen  is  278  yards  long,  over 
perfectly  level  ground.  There  are  bunkers  to 
the  right  and  left  of  the  putting  green  and  a 
deep  sand  trap  behind  it.  It  is  a  short  hole,  but 
the  sort  of  one  which  needs  straight  shooting 
and  an  accurate  pitch.  Of  all  the  holes  on  the 
course,  I  think  it  is  the  Colonel's  favourite. 

"My  honour,  eht'*  said  Small.  "That  being 
the  case,  I  guess  111  just  rap  it  out  of  the  lot !" 

He  didn't  bother  to  measure  the  distance  or 
take  a  practice  swing.  He  didn't  even  address 
the  ball.  He  walked  up  to  it  and  swung  his 
driver  exactly  as  a  man  would  swing  a  baseball 
bat — tremendous  power  but  no  form  whatever 
— ^and  the  wonder  is  that  he  hit  it  clean.  A 
white  speck  went  sailing  up  the  course,  rising 
higher  and  higher  in  the  air.  When  the  ball 
stopped  rolling  it  was  260  yards  from  the  tee 
and  on  a  direct  line  with  the  pin. 

"Beat  that!"  said  Small. 

Colonel  Jimmy  didn't  say  anything,  but  he 
grunted  whole  volumes.  It  takes  more  than  a 
long  drive  to  rattle  that  old  reprobate.  He 
whipped  his  ball  200  yards  down  the  course  and 
stepped  off  the  tee  so  well  satisfied  with  him- 
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self  that  he  forgot  to  groan  and  put  his  hands 
on  his  back.    Small  langhed. 

"Lumbago  not  so  bad  now,  ehl"  said  he. 

"I— I  may  be  limbering  np  a  bit,"  said  the 
Colonel.  "The  long  drive  isn't  everything,  you 
know;  it's  the  second  shot  that  counts  I" 

"All  right,"  said  SmaU.    "Let's  see  onel" 

Colonel  Jimmy  studied  his  lie  for  some  time 
and  went  through  all  the  motions,  but  when  the 
shot  came  it  was  a  beauty — ^a  mashie  pitch 
which  landed  his  ball  five  feet  from  the  cup. 

"Beat  that  one!"  said  he. 

"I'll  just  do  that  thingi"  said  Small.  And 
ho  did.  Of  course  he  had  a  short  approach,  as 
approaches  go,  but  even  so  I  was  not  prepared 
to  see  him  play  a  push  shot  and  rim  the  cup, 
leaving  his  ball  stone  dead  for  a  three.  Colonel 
Jimmy  was  not  prepared  to  see  it  either,  and  I 
bave  reason  to  believe  that  the  push  shot  jarred 
the  old  rascal  from  his  rubber  heels  upward. 
He  went  about  the  sinking  of  that  five-foot  putt 
with  as  much  deliberation  as  if  his  thousand 
dollars  depended  on  it.  He  sucked  in  his  breath 
and  got  down  on  all  fours — a  man  with  lumbago 
couldn't  have  done  it  on  a  bet — and  he  studied 
the  roll  of  the  turf  for  a  full  minute — studied  it 
to  some  purpose,  for  when  he  tapped  the  ball  it 
ran  straight  and  true  into  the  cup,  halving  the 
hole. 

"You're  getting  better  every  minute  1"  said 
Small.  "I'm  some  little  lumbago  spemalist, 
believe  me  I" 
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Colonel  Jimmy  didnt  answer,  but  he  looked 
thons^tfnl  and  jnst  the  least  mite  worried. 
One  down  and  three  to  go  for  a  thousand  dol- 
lars—it's a  situation  that  will  worry  the  best 
of  'em. 

Number  Sixteen  was  where  the  light  dawned 
on  me.  It  is  a  long,  tricky  hole — ^bogey  u,  par  5 
— and  if  the  Colonel  hadn't  made  another  phe- 
nomenal approach,  laying  his  ball  dead  from 
fifty  yards  off  the  green.  Small  would  have  won 
that  too.  They  halved  in  fives,  but  it  was 
Small's  second  shot  that  opened  my  eyes.  He 
used  a  deek  where  most  players  woiUd  try  a 
brassie,  and  he  sent  the  ball  screaming  toward 
the  flag — ^220  yards — ^and  at  no  time  was  it 
more  Ihan  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  I  was 
behind  him  when  he  played,  and  I  can  swear 
that  there  wasn't  an  indi  of  hook  or  slice  on 
that  ball.  The  deek  is  no  dub  for  a  novice.  I 
remembered  the  niblick  shot  on  the  fourteenth. 
That  was  surely  a  fluke,  but  how  about  the  push 
shot  on  fifteen?  English  professionals  have 
written  whole  books  about  the  push  shot,  but 
mighty  few  men  have  ever  learned  to  play  it. 
Putting  that  and  the  deek  shot  together,  the 
ligfat  broke  in  on  me — and  my  first  impulse  was 
to  kick  Archie  MacBride. 

I  dont  know  who  Colonel  Jimmy  wanted  to 
kick,  but  he  looked  as  if  he  would  relish  kicking 
somebody.  He  had  been  performing  sums  in 
mental  addition,  too,  and  he  got  the  answer 
about  the  same  time  that  I  did. 
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**IV»  queer  about  that  lumbago/'  laid  Small 
again. 

"Tea,"  snapped  the  old  man,  "bnt  it's  a  lot 
queerer  the  way  you've  picked  up  this  game  in 
the  last  two  holes  I" 

**Well/'  and  Small  laughed,  "you  remember 
that  I  warned  you  I  never  could  play  for  piker 
money,  Colonel — that  is,  not  very  well.** 

Colonel  Jimmy  gave  him  a  look  that  was  all 
wolf— and  cornered  wolf  at  that  He  answered 
Small  with  a  nasty  sneer. 

"So  you  can't  play  well  unless  big  money  is 
bet,  eh  f  That  ia  exactly  what  I  'm  beginning  to 
think,  sir!" 

"At  any  rate,"  said  Small,  "I've  cured  your 
lumbago  for  you,  Colonel.  Ton  can  charge  that 
thousand  to  doctor  bills!" 

Colonel  Jimmy  galped  a  few  times,  his  ned^ 
swelled  and  his  face  turned  purple.  There 
wasnt  a  single  thing  he  could  find  to  say  in 
answer  to  that  remark.  He  started  for  the  sev- 
enteenth tee,  snarling  to  himself.  I  oouldn't 
stand  it  any  longer.    I  drew  Archie  aside. 

"I  think  you  might  have  told  me,"  I  said. 

"Told  you  whatt" 

"Why,  about  Small— if  that's  his  name. 
What  have  yon  done?  Bung  in  a  professional 
on  the  old  man  T" 

"Professional,  your  grandmother  I"  said 
Archie.  "Small  is  an  amateur  in  good  stand- 
ing. Darned  good  standing.  If  the  Colonel 
knew  as  much  about  the  Middle  West  as  he  pre- 
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tends  to  know,  he'd  have  heard  of  Small.  Won- 
der how  the  old  boy  likes  the  Chicago  method 
of.  shearing  a  pigf" 

The  old  boy  didn't  like  it  at  all,  but  the  sev- 
enteenth hole  put  the  crown  on  his  rage  and 
mortification.  Small  drove  another  long 
straight  ball,  and  after  the  Colonel  had  got 
through  sneering  about  that  he  topped  his  own 
drive,  slopped  his  second  into  a  bunker,  and 
reached  the  green  in  five  when  he  should  have 
been  there  in  two.  I  thought  the  agony  was 
over,  but  I  didn't  give  Small  credit  for  cat-and- 
mouse  tendencies. 

"In  orde-  to  get  all  the  good  out  of  this  lum- 
bago treatment,"  said  he,  "it  ought  to  go  the 
full  eighteen  holes."  Then,  with  a  deliberation 
that  was  actuclly  insulting,  he  played  his  sec- 
ond shot  straight  into  a  deep  sand  trap.  I 
heard  a  queer  clucking,  choking  noise  behind 
me,  but  it  was  only  David  Cameron  doing  his 
best  to  keep  from  laughing  out  loud. 

"Muster  Small  is  puttin'  the  shoe  on  the 
other  footl"  said  David.  "Ay,  it's  his  turn  to 
waste  a  few  now." 

"Cheer  up.  Colonel!"  said  Small.  "You 
fooled  away  a  lot  of  shots  early  in  the  match — 
on  account  of  your  lumbago,  of  course.  I'm 
just  as  generous  as  you  are  when  it  comes  to 
halving  holes  with  an  easy  mark. ' '  To  prove  it 
Small  missed  a  niblick  shot  a  foot,  but  pitched 
out  on  his  fourth,  and,  by  putting  all  over  the 
green,  finally  halved  the  hole. 
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Wlien  Small  stood  up  on  the  eighteenth  tee 
for  his  last  drive  he  looked  over  at  the  Colonel 
and  nodded  his  head.    "  Colonel  f  said  he. 

Colonel  Jimmy  grunted — rather  a  profane 
gnmt,  I  thought. 

"Dormiel"  said  Small. 

*  *  Confound  it,  sir !    You  talk  too  much  I  *  * 

"  So  I  Ve  heard, ' '  said  Small.  "  I  '11  make  you 
a  business  proposition.  Colonel.  Double  or 
quits  on  the  last  holef  I  understand  that's 
what  you  do  when  you're  sure  you  can  win. 
Two  thousand  or  nothing?  ...  Not  Oh,  all 
right  I    No  harm  done,  I  suppose  f ' ' 

Colonel  Jimmy  had  a  burglar's  chance  to 
halve  the  match  by  winning  the  last  hole,  and  he 
fought  for  it  like  a  cornered  wolf.  They  were 
both  on  the  green  in  threes.  Small  ten  feet  from 
the  cup  and  the  Colonel  at  least  fifteen.  If  he 
could  sink  his  putt  and  Small  should  miss  his, 
the  match  would  be  square  again. 

The  old  man  examined  every  blade  of  grass 
between  his  ball  and  the  hole.  Three  times  he 
set  himself  to  make  the  putt,  and  then  got  down 
to  take  another  look  at  the  roll  of  the  green — 
proof  that  his  nerve  was  breaking  at  last. 
When  he  finally  hit  the  ball  it  was  a  weak,  flut- 
tering stroke,  and  though  the  ball  rolled  true 
enough,  it  stopped  four  feet  short  of  the  cup. 

"Never  up,  never  inl"  said  Small.  "Well, 
here  goes  for  the  thousand-dollar  doctor  bill! 
Lumbago  is  a  very  painful  ailment,  Colonel. 
It's  worth  something  to  be  cured  of  it."    Colo- 
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ad  Jimmy  didnt  say  a  word.  He  looked  at 
Small  and  then  he  turned  and  looked  at  Mac- 
Bride.  All  his  smooth  and  oily  politeness  had 
deserted  him;  his  little  tricks  and  hypocrisies 
had  dropped  away  and  left  the  wolf  exposed- 
snarling  and  showing  his  teeth.  I  thought  that 
he  was  going  to  throw  his  putter  at  Archie,  but 
he  turned  and  threw  it  into  the  lake  instead— 
into  the  middle,  where  the  water  is  deep.  Then 
he  marched  into  the  clubhouse,  stiff  as  a  ram- 
r  d,  and  so  he  missed  seeing  Small  sink  his  ten- 
foot  putt 

"An*  ye  were  really  surprised!"  said  David 
Oameron  to  me. 

"I  was,"  said  L  "When  did  you  find  it  out. 
David!"  ^ 

"Come  out  to  the  shop,"  said  the  profes- 
sional He  showed  me  a  list  of  the  players 
rated  by  the  Western  Golf  Association.  A  man 
by  the  name  of  Small  was  very  dose  to  the  top 
— ^very  cl(we  indeed. 

We  don't  know  whether  the  Colonel  is  going 
to  lay  the  case  before  the  committee  or  not.  If 
he  does,  we  shall  have  to  explain  why  he  has 
not  had  an  attack  of  lumbago  since. 
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MB.  INGRAM TECUMSEH  PABKES 
squinted  along  the  line  of  his  short 
putt,  breathed  hard  through  his  prom- 
inent and  highly  decorat'  ^e  nose,  con- 
centrated his  mighty  intelleot  upon  the  ta^  be- 
fore him,  and  tapped  the  small  white  ball  ever 
so  lightly.  It  rolled  toward  the  cup,  wavered 
from  the  line,  returned  to  it  again,  seemed  about 
to  stop  short  of  its  destination,  hovered  for  one 
breathless  instant  on  the  very  lip,  and  at  last 
fell  into  the  hole. 

Mr.  Parkes,  who  had  been  hopping  up  and 
down  on  one  leg,  urging  the  ball  forward  with 
inarticulate  commands  and  violent  contortions 
of  his  body,  and  behaving  generally  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  baseball  fan  or  a  financially  interested 
spectator  at  a  horse  race,  suddenly  relaxed  with 
a  deep  grunt  of  relief.  He  glanced  at  his  op- 
ponent—a tall,  solemn-looking  gentleman— who 
was  regarding  Mr.  Parkes  with  an  unblinking 
stare  in  which  disgust,  chagrin  and  fathomless 
melancholy  were  mingled. 
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"WeU,  that'll  be  about  all  for  you,  Mister 
Good  Player!"  announced  Parkes  with  rather 
more  gusto  than  is  considered  tactful  at  such  a 
time.  "Yes;  that  cooks  your  goose,  I  guess! 
Three  down  and  two  to  go,  and  I  li(^ed  you" — 
here  his  voice  broke  and  became  shrill  with 
triumph.  "I  licked  you  on  an  even  game!  An 
even  game — d'you  get  that,  Bob!  Didn't  have 
to  use  my  handicap  at  all !  Ho,  ho !  Licked  a 
six-handicap  man  on  an  even  game!  That's 
pretty  good  rfwoting,  I  guess !  You  didn  't  think 
I  had  it  in  me,  did  you  Y ' ' 

The  other  man  did  not  reply,  but  continued  to 
stare  moodily  at  Mr.  Parkes.  He  did  not  even 
seem  to  be  listening.  After  a  time  the  victor 
became  aware  of  a  certain  tenseness  in  the  situ- 
ation. His  stream  of  self -congratulation  checked 
to  a  thin  tridcle  and  at  last  ran  dry.  There  was 
a  short,  painful  silence. 

"I  don't  want  to  rub  it  in,  or  anything,"  said 
Parkes  apologetically;  "but  I've  got  a  right  to 
swell  up  a  little.  You  11  admit  that.  I  didn't 
think  I  had  a  chance  when  we  started,  and  I 
never  trinmied  a  six-handicap  man  before " 

"Oh,  that's  all  nght!"  said  the  other  with  the 
nervous  gesture  of  one  who  brushes  away  an  un- 
pleasant subject.  "Holler  your  fat  head  off— I 
don't  care.  Give  yourself  a  loud  cheer  while 
you're  at  it.  I'm  not  paying  any  attention  to 
you." 

Mr.  Parkes  was  not  exactly  pleased' with  the 
permission  thus  handsomely  granted. 
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'*No  need  for  yon  to  get  sore  about  it,"  was 
the  sulky  comment. 

The  vanquished  golfer  cackled  long  and  loud, 
but  there  was  a  bitter  undertone  in  his  mirth. 

"Sore?  Who,  met  Just  because  a  lopsided, 
left-handed  freak  like  you  handed  me  a  licking! 
Where  do  you  get  that  stuff!** 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Parkes,  still  aggrieved,  "if 
you're  not  sore  you*d  better  haul  in  the  signs. 
Your  lower  lip  is  sticking  out  a  foot  and  you 
look  as  if  you'd  lost  your  last  friend." 

"I've  lost  every  shot  in  my  bag,'*  was  the 
solemn  reply.  "I've  lost  my  game.  You  don't 
know  what  that  means,  because  you've  never 
had  any  game  to  lose.    It's  awful— «wful!''* 

"Forget  it!**  advised  Parkes.  "Everybody 
has  a  bad  day  once  in  a  while.** 

"You  don't  understand,"  persisted  the  other 
earnestly.  "A  month  ago  I  was  breaking 
eighties  ais  regular  as  clo(*work,  and  every 
club  I  had  was  working  fine.  Then,  all  at  once, 
something  went  wrongs— my  shots  left  me.  I 
couldn't  drive  any  more ;  couldn't  keep  my  irons 
on  the  course — couldn't  do  anything.  I  kept 
plugging  away,  thinking  my  game  would  come 
back  to  me,  hoping  every  shot  I  made  that  there 
would  be  some  ii  provement;  but  I'm  getting 
worse  instead  of  better  1  Nobody  knows  any 
more  about  the  theory  of  golf  than  I  do,  but 
I  can't  seem  to  make  myself  do  the  right  thing 
at  the  right  time.  I've  changed  my  stance; 
I've  changed  my  grip;  I've  changed  my  swing; 
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IVe  nerer  tritd  harder  in  my  life — and  look  at 
met  I  can't  even  give  an  eighteen-handioap 
man  a  battle!" 

"Forget iti**  repeated  Parkes.  "The  trouble 
with  yon  ia  that  yon  worry  too  mnoh  about  your 
golf.  It  isn't  a  bnsiness,  yon  poor  fiahl  it's 
a  iport — a  recreation.  I  get  off  my  game  every 
once  in  a  while,  but  I  never  worry.  It  always 
comes  back  to  me.  Laat  Sunday  I  was  rotten; 
to^y " 

"To-day  yon  shot  three  sevens  and  a  whole 
floek  of  sizes!  Bah!  I  suppose  you  call  that 
good— eht" 

* '  Never  you  mind !  *  *  barked  the  indignant  Mr. 
Parkea.  "Never  you  mind!  Those  sevens  and 
sizes  were  plenty  good  enough  to  lick  yon! 
Come  on,  take  a  reef  in  your  underllp  and  we'll 
play  the  last  two  holes.  The  match  is  over,  so 
yon  won't  have  that  to  worry  about." 

"Ton  dont  get  me  at  all,"  protested  the 
loser.  "Not  being  a  golfer  yourself,  you  can't 
understand  a  golfer's  feelings.  It's  not  being 
beaten  that  troubles  me.  It's  knowing  just  how 
to  make  a  shot  and  then  falling  down  on  the 
ezecution— that's  what  breaks  my  heart!  If 
ever  you  get  so  good  that  you  can  shoot  a  seven- 
ty-eight on  this  course,  and  your  game  leaves 
you  overnight — steps  right  out  from  under  you 
and  leaves  you  flat — ^then  you'll  know  how  I 
feel" 

"There  yon  go!"  complained  Parkes. 
"Knocking  my  game  again !    I'm  a  bad  player 
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—oh,  a  rotten  playerl  I  admit  it;  bnt  I  can 
fide  yon  to-day.  And  jnst  to  prove  it  111  bet 
jon  a  ball  a  hole  from  here  in— no  handicap— 
not  even  a  bisqne.    What  eayf '* 

'*  Oot  yon ! '  *  was  the  grim  response.  *  *  Maybe 
if  I  hit  one  of  my  old-time  tee  shots  again  it'll 
pat  some  heart  in  me.    Shoot!" 

Twenty  minntes  later  the  two  men  walked 
icross  the  broad  lawn  toward  the  dnbhonse. 
Mr.  Ingram  Teonmseh  Parkes  was  in  a  hilarions 
mood.  He  grinned  from  ear  to  ear  and  illus- 
trated an  animated  ^soonrse  with  sweeping  ges- 
tures. His  late  opponent  shniBed  slowly  along 
beside  him,  kicking  the  inoffending  daisies  ont 
of  his  way.  His  shoulders  sagged  listlessly,  his 
hands  hnng  op^!  i  at  his  sides,  and  his  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  ground.  Utter  dejection  was  writ- 
ten in  every  line  and  angle  of  his  drooping  form. 
When  he  entered  the  lounging  room  he  threw 
himself  heavily  into  the  nearest  chair  and  re- 
mained motionless,  staring  out  of  the  window 
but  seeing  nothing. 

''What's  the  matter,  Bobf  You  sick t"  The 
query  was  twice  repeated  before  the  stricken 
man  lifted  his  head  slightly  and  turned  his  laok- 
histre  eyes  upon  a  group  of  friends  seated  at  a 
table  close  at  hand. 

"Eht  What's  that?  ...  Yes j  I'm  sick. 
Sick  and  disgusted  with  this  double-dash- 
blanked  game." 

Now  there  comes  to  every  experienced  golfer 
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^  time  ^iien  from  a  full  heart  he  oaraes  the 
Boyal  and  Ancient  Pastime.  Mr.  Bobert 
Coyne's  friends  were  ezperieneed  golfers;  con- 
seqnently  his  statement  was  received  with  oaho. 
ness— not  to  say  a  certain  amount  of  leyity. 

"We've  all  been  therel"  chuckled  one  of  the 
listeners. 

"Many's  the  time!"  supplemented  another. 

"Last  week,"  admitted  a  third,  "I  broke  a 
driver  over  a  tee  box.  I'd  been  slicing  with  it 
for  a  month,  so  I  sma^ed  the  damned  shaft. 
Did  me  a  lot  of  good.  Of  course.  Bob,  you're 
a  quiet,  even-tempered  individual,  and  you  can't 
understand  what  a  relief  it  is  a  break  a  club 
that  has  been  annoying  you.   Try  it  some  time." 

"Humphl"  grunted  Mr.  Coyne.  "I'd  have  to 
break  'em  all  I" 

"Maybe  you  don't  drink  enough,"  hazarded 
another. 

"Cheer  up!"  said  the  first  speaker.  "You'll 
be  all  right  this  afternoon." 

The  afflicted  one  lifted  his  head  again  and 
gazed  mournfully  at  his  friends. 

"No,"  said  he;  "I  won't  be  all  right  this  aft- 
emoon.  I '11  be  all  wrong.  I  haven't  hit  a  single 
decent  shot  in  three  weeks— not  one.  I— I  don't 
know  what's  the  matter  with  me.  I'm  sick  of 
it,  I  tell  you." 

"Yep;  he's  sick,"  chirped  the  cheerful  Mr. 
Parkes,  coming  in  like  an  April  zephyr.  "He's 
sick,  and  I  made  him  sicker.  I'm  a  rotten-bad 
golfer— ask  Bob  if  I  ain't.    I'm  left-handed; 
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I  siand  too  dote  to  my  ball;  I  hook  every  tee 
shot ;  I  top  my  irons ;  I  oan  't  hole  a  ten-foot  pott 
in  a  washtnb;  but,  even  so,  I  handed  this  six 
man  a  fine  trimming  this  morning.  Hnng  it  all 
over  him  like  a  blanket.  Beat  him  three  and 
two  without  any  handicap.  Lidced  him  on  an 
even  game;  but  I  couldn't  make  him  like  it 
What  do  you  think  of  that,  ehT" 

"How  about  it,  Bob?"  asked  one  of  the  lis- 
teners. "Is  this  a  true  billT"  Mr.  Coyne 
groaned  and  continued  to  stare  out  of  the  win- 
dow. 

"Oh;  he  wont  deny  it!"  grinned  Parkes. 
"I'm  giving  it  to  you  straight.  Then,  at  Num- 
ber Seventeen  I  offered  to  bet  him  a  ball  a  hole, 
just  to  put  some  life  into  him  and  stir  up  his— 
er— cupidity.  I  guess  that's  the  word.  No 
handicap,  you  understand.  Not  even  a  bisque. 
What  did  he  dot  Why,  he  speared  a  nice  juicy 
nine  on  Seventeen;  and  he  picked  up  his  ball 
on  Eighteen,  after  slicing  one  square  into  the 
middle  of  Hell's  Half  Acre.  Yes;  he's  sick  all 
right  enough  1" 

"He  has  cause— if  you  beat  him,"  said  one 
of  the  older  members. 

"I  wish  I  could  win  from  a  well  man  once  in 
a  while,"  complained  Parkes.  "Every  time  I 
lick  somebody  I  find  I've  been  picking  on  an 
invalid." 

"Oh,  shut  up  and  let  Bob  alone  1" 

"Yes;  quit  riding  him." 

**Don'trnbitin!" 
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Mr.  GoyiM  miimUed  Mnwthiiig  to  th«  «ffMt 
that  talk  navar  b  tharad  him,  and  tha  ganaral 
aonyanatioii  langoiahad  lutil  tha  davil  Umialf 
promptad  ona  of  tha  ▼etarm  golfan  to  offar 
adrica: 

"I'U  tell  yon  what»8  wrong  with  yon,  Boh. 
Yon*ra  overgolfad.  TonVa  baan  playing  too 
mnoh  lately." 

"YonVe  gone  ttala,"  aaid  another. 

"Nonsense  I"  argued  a  third.  *' Yon  don't  go 
stale  at  golf;  yon  simply  get  oif  yonr  game. 
Now  what  Bob  onght  to  do  is  to  take  one  dnb 
and  a  dozen  balls  and  stay  with  that  dnb  nntil 
ha  gets  his  shots  back." 

"That'a  no  good,"  said  a  fonrth.  "If  his 
wood  has  gone  bad  on  him  he  onght  to  leave 
his  driver  in  his  bag  and  nse  an  iron  off  the 
tee.    Chick  Evans  does  that" 

"An  iron  off  the  tee,"  said  the  veteran,  "is  a 
confession  of  weakness." 

"Bob,  why  don't  yon  get  the  *fo»  to  give  yon 
a  lesson  or  two  I  He  mi^t  be  al  to  straighten 
yon  ont" 

^'Oh,  what  does  a  professionai  know  abont  the 
theory  of  golf?  All  he  can  do  is  to  tell  yon 
to  watch  him  and  do  the  way  he  does.  Now  what 
Bob  needs- 


tt 


Every  man  who  plays  golf,  no  matter  how 
badly,  feels  himself  competent  to  offer  advice. 
F-^r  a  long  ten  minntes  the  air  was  heavy  with 
Tv^il-meant  snggestions.  Coming  at  the  wrong 
time,  nothing  is  more  galling  than  sympathetio 
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ooodmL  Bob  Coyne,  lix-handicap  man  and  ex- 
pert in  the  theory  of  golf,  hnnehed  hii  ihool- 
den  and  endnred  it  all  without  oomment  or 
pnvteat  Somewhere  in  his  head  an  idea  waa 
taking  definite  shape.  Slowly  bnt  sorely  he 
was  being  nrged  to  the  point  where  decision 
merges  into  action. 

'*I  tell  yon/'  said  the  veteran  with  the  eahn 
insistence  of  age,  '*Bob  onght  to  take  a  lay-off. 
He  onght  to  forget  golf  for  a  while.  ** 

Ooyne  rose  and  moved  toward  the  door.  As 
his  hand  tonehed  the  knob  the  irrepressible 
Parkes  hurled  the  last  straw  athwart  a  heavy 
borden. 

"If  ever  I  get  so  that  I  can't  enjoy  this  game 
any  more,"  said  he,  "I  hope  1*11  have  strength 
of  character  enough  to  qnit  playing  it." 

**0h,  yon  do,  do  yonT"  demanded  Coyne  with 
the  cold  rage  of  a  qniet  man,  goaded  beyond 
the  limit  of  his  endurance.  *  *  Well,  don  *t  flatter 
yourself.    You  haven't— and  you  won't  I" 

The  door  closed  behind  this  rather  cryptic 
remark,  and  the  listeners  looked  at  each  other 
and  shook  their  heads. 

"Never  knew  Bob  to  act  like  this  before," 
said  one. 

"Anything  can  happen  when  a  man's  game 
is  in  a  slump,"  said  the  veteran.  "Take  a 
steady,  brainy  player— a  first-class  golfer;  let 
him  lose  his  shots  for  a  week  and  there's  no 
telling  what  he'll  do.   Nothing  to  it— this  is  the 
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mr.)t  interesting  and  the  BUMt  ezagperating  ont- 
door  nport  in  the  world. 

**Jmt  when  jon  think  yonVe  learaad  all 
tli-'ve  to  learn  ahoat  it— banc  I  An^  tiiew 
?t     r.r3,  flati'* 

'  ^^n';  been  wolfing  at  me  all  morning;"  said 
F^i]  e  1.    ''Kind  of  siUy  to  let  a  game  get  on 

*  >fc  II  t-  t;,  ,  now  how  a  real  golfer  feels 
w  en  hi  >\>hb  go  bad  on  him,"  was  flie  oon- 
so]  ng  J  ,  nse.  "There  he  goea  with  hia  bag 
of  .'lubs  '  >aotice  won't  help  him  any.  What 
he  needa  is  a  lay-off." 

"He's  headed  for  the  caddie  ahed,"  said 
Parkes.  "I'd  hate  to  carry  his  bag  this  after- 
noon. Be  afraid  he'd  bite  me,  or  something. 
.  .  .  Say,  have  you  fellows  heard  abont  the  two 
Scotchmen,  playing  in  the  finals  for  a  cupt  It 
seems  that  MacNabb  lost  his  ball  on  the  last 
hole,  and  MacOregor  was  helping  him  look  for 
it " 

"I  always  did  like  that  yam,"  intermpted 
the  veteran.  "It's  jnst  as  good  now  as  it  was 
twenty  years  ago.    Shoot!" 

A  dozen  caddies  were  resting  in  the  shed, 
and  as  they  rested  they  listened  to  the  lively 
comment  of  the  dean  of  the  bag-carrying  pro- 
fession, a  sixteen-year-old  golfing  Solomon  who 
answered  to  the  name  of  Butdi: 

"And  yon  oughta  seen  him  at  the  finirii— all 
he  needed  was  an  undertaker  I    Yon  know  how 
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food  be  Hied  to  be.  Straigbt  down  tbe  middle 
all  tbe  time.  Tbe  poor  tocker  bas  blowed  every 
ebot  in  bit  bag^-damed  if  it  wasn't  pitiful  to 
watob  bim.  He  ain't  even  got  bis  obip  sbot 
left   And  on  tbe  last  bole " 

"S-s-i-tl"  wbiapered  a  youngster,  glancing 
in  tbe  direetion  of  tbe  dnbboase.  "Here  he 
oomea  now  I" 

Becanae  Mr.  Coyne's  game  bad  been  tbe  sub- 
ject of  fall  and  free  discussion,  and  because  they 
did  not  wish  bim  to  know  it,  every  trace  of  ex- 
pression vanished  instantly  from  tbe  twelve 
youthful  faces.  The  first  thing  a  good  caddie 
learns  is  repression.  Twelve  wooden  counte- 
nances turned  to  greet  the  visitor.  His  pres- 
ence in  the  caddie  shed  was  unusual,  but  even 
this  fact  failed  to  kindle  the  light  of  interest  in 
the  eye  of  the  youngest  boy.  Coyne  gave  them 
small  time  to  wonder  what  brought  him  into 
their  midst. 

"Butch,"  said  he,  speaking  briskly  and  with 
an  air  of  forced  cheerfulness,  "if  you  had  a 
chance  to  pick  a  dub  out  of  this  bag,  which  one 
would  you  take!" 

"If  I  had  a  whatV  asked  Butch,  pop-eyed 
with  amazement. 

"Which  one  of  these  clubs  do  you  like  the 
best?" 

"Why,  tbe  light  mid-iron,  sir,'  a aswered  the 
boy  without  an  instant's  hesitation.  ' ' The  light 
mid-iron^  sure!" 

Mr.  Coyne  drew  the  club  from  tne  bag. 
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"It»8  yonra,"  said  he  briefly, 

'*Mine I''  ejaenlated  Butoh.  **To«r-7oii  ainH 
giving  it  to  me,  are  you!"  Coyne  nodded. 
"But—but  what's  the  ideaf  You  can't  get 
along  without  that  iron,  sir.  Ton  »/8e  it  more 
than  any  other  club  in  your  bag!" 

"Take  it  if  you  want  it,  Butch.  I*m  going  to 
quit  playing  golf." 

"Yes,  you  are  I"  exclaimed  the  caddie,  avail- 
ing himself  of  one  of  the  privileges  of  long  ac- 
quaintance. "Nobody  ever  quits  unless  they 
get  so  old  they  can't  walkl" 

"Very  well,"  said  Coyne.  "If  you  don't 
want  this  club,  maybe  s<»ne  of  these  other 
boys- 


ft 


if 


'Not  a  chance!"  cried  Butiich,  seinng  the 
mid-iron.  "I  didn't  think  you  meant  it  at  first 
I " 

"Now  then,  Prenchy,"  said  Coyne,  "which 
dub  will  you  havef " 

"This  is  on  the  square,  is  itt"  demanded 
Frenchy  suspiciously.  "This  ain't  Injun  giv- 
in't  Because— me,  I  had  my  eye  on  that  brassy 
for  some  time  now.  Weighted  just  right  Got 
a  swell  shaft  in  it.  .  .  .  Thank  you,  mister  I 
Gee!  What  do  think  of  that— hey f  Some 
dubl" 

At  this  point  the  mad  philanthropist  was 
mobbed  by  a  group  of  eager  youngsters,  each 
one  damouring  to  share  in  his  reckless  gener- 
osity. So  far  as  the  boys  knew,  the  situation 
was  without  parallel  in  golfing  history;  but  this 
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wai  a  phase  of  the  matter  that  oonld  oome  op 
bter  for  diioDssion.    The  main  thing  wat  to 
get  one  of  those  clubs  while  the  getting  waa 
good. 
''Please,  can  I  have  that  '  -ivert" 
"Aw,  mister,  yon  know  .^o!" 
"The  mashie  wonid  be  my  pick!" 
"Who  ast  you  to  pick  anything,  Dagot    Yon 
ain't  got  an  old  brass  putter  there,  have  yon, 
sir?    All  my  life  I  been  wantin'  a  brass  put- 
ter." *^ 

"Gimme  the  one  that's  left  overt"  "Quitoha 
ahovin',  there  I  That's  a  mighty  fine  deek. 
WishtlhaditI" 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it  the  bag 
was  empty.  The  entire  collection  of  golfing 
instruments,  repreoenting  the  careful  and  dis* 
criminating  accumulation  of  years,  passed  into 
new  hands.  Everybody  knows  that  no  two  golf 
dubs  are  exactly  alike,  and  that  a  favourite, 
once  lost  or  broken,  can  never  be  replaced.  A 
perfect  club  possesses  something  more  than 
proper  weight  and  balance;  it  has  personality 
and  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  picked  up  every  day 
in  the  week.  The  driver,  the  spoon,  the  deek, 
the  heavy  mid-iron,  the  jigger,  the  mashie,  the 
scarred  old  niblick,  the  two  putters-^verytiiing 
was  swept  away  in  one  wild  spasm  of  renun- 
ciation; and  if  it  hurt  Coyne  to  part  with  these 
old  friends  he  bore  the  pain  like  a  Spartm. 
"Well,  I  guess  that'll  be  all,"  said  he  at  length. 

"Mr.  Coyne,"  ^d  Butch,  who  had  been  pfao- 
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tiling  imagmary  approach  shots  with  the  light 
mid-iron,  **yon  wouldn't  care  if  I  had  about  an 
inch  taken  off  this  shaft,  would  youT  It's  a  lit- 
tle too  long  for  me." 

"  Cut  a  foot  o£F  it  if  you  like. " 

"I  just  wanted  to  know,"  said  Butch  apolo- 
getically. "Lots  of  people  say  they're  going 
to  quit;  but " 

**It  isn't  a  case  of  going  to  quit  with  me," 
said  Coyne.  *  *I  have  quit  I  You  can  make  kin- 
dling wood  out  of  that  shaft  if  you  like." 
^Th^  with  the  empty  bag  under  his  arm,  and 
his  bridges  aflame  behind  him,  he  nurched  back 
to  the  dubhouse,  his  chin  a  bit  higher  in  the  air 
than  was  absolutely  necessary.      ' 

l&ter  his  voice  was  heard  in  the  shower  room, 
loud  and  dear  aboVe  the  sound  of  running  wa- 
ter. It  suited  him  to  sing  and  the  ditty  of  his 
choice  was  a  cheerful  one;  but  the  rollicking 
words  failed  to  carry  conviction.  An  expert 
liL^ener  might  have  detected  a  tone  smacking 
strongly  of  defiance  and  suspected  that  Mr. 
Coyne  was  singing  to  keep  up  his  courage. 

When  next  seen  he  was  dothed,  presumably 
m  his  right  mind,  and  rummaging  deep  in  his 
locker.  On  the  floor  was  a  pile  of  miscellaneous 
garments— underwear,  sweaters,  shirts,  jackets, 
knickerbockers  and  stockings.  To  his  assist- 
ance came  Jasper,  for  twenty  years  a  fixture  in 
the  looker  room  and  as  much  a  part  of  the  dub 
as  the  sun  porch  or  the  front  door. 
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"Oettm*  yo'  krandry  out,  siihf  Lenime  give 
yon  a  hand." 

Now  Jasper  was  what  is  known  as  a  ohar- 
acter;  and,  moreoyer,  he  was  a  privileged  one. 
He  was  on  intimate  terms  with  every  member 
of  the  Country  Clnb  and  entitled  to  speak  his 
mind  at  all  times.  He  had  made  a  dose  stndy 
of  the  male  golfing  animal  in  all  his  varying 
moods;  he  knew  when  to  sympathise  with  a 
loser,  when  to  congratnlate  a  winner,  and  when 
to  remain  silent.  Jasper  was  that  rare  thing 
known  as  the  perfect  locker  room  servant. 

*  *  This  isn  *t  laundry, ' '  explained  Coyne.  "  I  *m 
just  deaning  honse — ^that's  all.  .  .  .  Think  you 
can  use  these  mbber-soled  golf  shoesf '' 

"Misteh  Coyne,  snh,"  said  Jasper,  "them 
shoes  is  as  good  as  new.  Whnt  yon  want  to 
give  'em  away  fawT" 

"Because  I  won't  be  wearing  'em  any  more.** 

' '  H-m-m  I    Too  small,  maybe  t " 

"No;  they  fit  all  right.  Fact  of  the  matter 
is,  Jasper,  I'm  aide  of  this  game  and  I'm  gdng 
to  quit  it" 

Jasper's  eyes  osdllated  rapidly. 

"Aw,  no,  Misteh  Coyne!"  said  he  in  the  tone 
one  uses  when  soothing  a  peevish  child.  "You 
jus'  think  you  goin'  to  quit — tha's  all!" 

"You  never  heard  me  say  I  was  going  to  quit 
before,  did  youf"  denumded  Coyne. 

"No,  suh;no." 

"Well,  when  I  say  I'm  going  to  quit,  you  can 
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Jasper  reflected  on  this  state- 

VY,?^  '?JV"  ""^  ^«  ««%•  "Betteh  let  me 
jMit  them  things  back,  Mistek  Coyne.  They  in 
tlie  way  here."  ^  /  m 

"What's  the  use  of  pntting  'em  back  in  the 
loekert  They're  no  good  to  me.  Make  a  handle 
of  em  and  give  'em  to  the  poor. " 

"MphI  Po'  folks  ain't  wearin'  them  shawt 
pants  mncb— not  this  season,  nohow  I" 

"I  don't  care  what  yon  do  with  'emi    Throw 

emaway— bnm'emup— pitch'emont  I  don't 
carel" 

^**yea,8nh.  All  right,  snh.  Jns'aeyonsay." 
Jasper  roUed  the  heap  into  a  bimdle  and  be- 
gan tying  it  with  the  sleeves  of  a  shirt.  "I'll 
look  afteh  'em,  snh." 

">rever  mind  looking  after  'em.  Get  rid  of 
the  stnff.  I'm  through,  I  teU  yon— done— fin- 
ished— qniti" 

"Yes,  snh.    I  heard  yon  the  firs'  time  you 

IJe  negro  was  on  his  knees  fumbling  with 
the  knot.  Something  in  his  tone  irritated  Coyne 
--cansed  him  to  feel  that  he  was  not  being 
taken  seriously. 

*^I  suppose  a  lot  of  members  quit— eh f"  said 
he. 

"Yes,  snh,"  replied  Jasper  with  a  flash  of 
ivory.  "Some  of  'em  quits  onoet  a  month,  reg'- 
leh." 

*Bot  yen  never  heard  of  a  »8e  where  a 
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player  gave  all  his  olnbs  away,  did  yont"  de- 
manded Coyne. 

''Some  of  'em  kreakt  dubs,"  said  Jasper; 
"Init  they  always  gits  new  shafts  put  in.  Some 
of  'em  th'ow  'em  in  the  lake;  but  they  fish  'em 
ont  ag'in.  But— give  'em  awayT  No,  snhl 
They  don  *  neveh  do  that. ' ' 

''"Well,"  said  Coyne,  "when  I  make  np  my 
mind  to  do  a  thing  I  do  it  right  I've  given 
away  every  chib  I  owned." 

Jasper  lifted  his  head  and  stared  upward, 
month  open  and  eyelids  fluttering  rapidly. 

"You— you  given  yo'  clubs  away!"  he  ejacu- 
lated.   "Who'd  you  give  'em  to,  suht" 

"Oh,  to  the  caddies,"  was  the  airy  response. 
"Made  a  sort  of  general  distribution.  One  dub 
to  each  kid." 

"Misteh  Coyne,"  said  Jasper  earnestly, 
"tha's  foolishness— jus'  plain  foolishness. 
S'pose  you  ain'  been  playin'  yo'  reg'leh  game 
lately— s 'pose  you  had  a  lot  o'  bad  luck— that 
ain'  no  reason  faw  you  to  do  a  thing  like  that 
Givin'  all  them  expensible  clubs  to  them  pin- 
headed  li  '1 '  boys !  La wd  1  Lawd  1  They  don 't 
know  how  to  treat  'em  I  They'll  be  splittin' 
the  shafts,  an'  craddn'  the  heads,  an'  niddn' 
up  the  irons,  an' " 

"Well,"  interrupted  Coyne,  "what  of  it!  I 
hope  they  do  break  'em!" 

Jasper  shook  his  head  sorrowfully  and  re- 
turned to  the  bundle.    While  studying  golfers 
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h©  had  oome  to  know  the  yalue  placed  on  golfinff 
tools.  ° 

"O'  oonrse,"  said  he  slowly,  "yo»  own  bnsi- 
BMS  18  yo'  own  bosiness,  Misteh  Coyne.  Only, 
sdi,  it  seem  like  a  awf nl  shame  to  me.  Seem 
like  bnstin'  np  honsekeepin*  afteh  yon  been 
mamed  a  long  time.  .  .  .  Why  not  wait  a  few 
days  an'  see  how  you  feel  thenf '' 

"No I   I'm  through." 

Jasper  jerked  his  head  in  the  direction  of 
the  lounging  room. 

"You  tor  the  otheh  gen'lemen  whut  you  go. 
m*  to  dot"  he  asked. 

"What's  the  use?  They'd  only  lau^  They 
wouldn't  beheve  me.  Let  'em  find  it  out  for 
theinselves.  And,  by  the  way—there's  my  empty 
bag  m  the  comer.  Dispose  of  it  somehow.  Give 
It  away— sell  it.  You  can  have  whatever  yoa 
get  for  it."  ' 

"rniankyou,suh.  You  oomin' back  to  see  m 
once  m  a  while?" 

u.-r^^;J  siippose  so.    With  the  wife  and  the 
kids.    Well,  take  care  of  yourself." 

Jasper  foUowed  him  to  the  door  and  watched 
until  the  Kttle  runabout  disappeared  down  the 
driveway. 

'/All  foolishness— tha's  whut  it  is  I"  solilo- 
qmsed  the  negro. 

"This  golf  game— she's  sutny  a  goat  getteh 
when  she  ain'  goin'  right.  Me,  I  ratheh  play 
this  Af 'lean  golf  with  two  dice.  That's  some 
goat  getteh,  too,  an'  lots  of  people  quits  it; 
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but  I  notiee  they  always  comei  back.   Yei,  rah ; 
they  ahrayi  eomee  back." 


^i 


Am  the  nmabont  coughed  and  sputtered  along 
the  oonnty  road  the  man  at  the  wheel  had  time 
to  think  over  the  whole  matter.  Everything 
ooniiidered,  he  d  added  that  he  had  aeted  wisely. 

''Been  playing  too  mnch  golf,  anyway,"  he 
told  himself .  "Wednesday  and  Saturday  aft- 
omoons,  Sundays  and  holidays — too  much!  .  .  . 
And  then  worrying  about  my  game  in  betwe^L 
It'll  be  off  my  mind  now.  .  .  .  One  thing  sure 
— Mary'll  be  glad  to  hear  the  news.  That  old 
joke  of  hers  about  being  a  golf  widow  won*t 
go  any  mote,  Tes,  she'll  have  to  dig  up  a  new 
one.  .  .  .  Maybe  I  have  been  a  little  selfish  and 
neglectful.  I'll  make  up  for  it  now,  though. 
Sundays  we  can  take  the  big  car  and  go  on  pic- 
nics.   The  kids'U  like  that." 

He  pursued  this  train  of  thought  until  he  felt 
ahnost  virtuous.  He  could  see  himself  entering 
the  house;  he  could  picture  his  mfe's  amaze* 
ment  and  pleasure ;  he  could  hear  himself  say- 
ing something  like  this : 

"Welli  my  dear,  you've  got  your  wish  at  last. 
After  thinking  it  all  over  I've  decided  to  cut 
out  the  golf  and  devote  myself  to  the  family. 
Yes;  I'm  through  I" 

In  this  highly  commendable  spirit  he  arrived 
at  home,  only  to  find  the  shades  drawn  and  the 
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front  door  loAed.  As  Coyne  felt  for  liii  key 
ring  he  remembered  that  hie  wife  had  laid  eome- 
thing  about  taking  the  children  to  spend  the  day 
with  her  mother.  It  was  also  the  servant's  aft- 
ernoon off  and  the  house  was  empty.  Coyne 
was  eonsdons  of  a  slight  diaappointment;  he 
was  the  bearer  of  £^d  tidings,  but  he  had  no 
andienoe. 

<'0h,  well,"  he  though;  *'it's  been  a  long 
time  since  I  had  a  quiet  Sunday  afternoon  at 
home.  Do  me  good.  Guess  I'll  read  a  while 
and  then  run  over  to  mother's  for  supper.  I 
don't  read  as  much  as  I  lised  xn,  Man  ought 
to  keep  up  to  date." 

Tha^  beeauae  he  was  a  ereature  of  habit 
and  the  most  methodieal  of  mm,  he  must  have 
his  pipe  and  rii|^rs  before  sitting  down  with 
his  book.  Mary  Coyne  was  a  good  wife  and  a 
faithful  mother,  but  she  abominated  a  pipe  in 
the  living  room ;  and  she  tolerated  slippers  only 
when  they  were  of  her  own  ehoonng. 

Now  there  are  things  whidh  every  woman 
knows ;  but  there  is  one  thing  whidi  no  woman 
baa  ever  known  and  no  woman  will  ever  know 
—-namely,  that  she  is  not  competent  to  select 
slippers  for  her  lord  and  master.  Bob  Coyne 
was  a  patient  mai>,  but  he  loathed  alippers  his 
wife  picked  out  for  him.  He  was  pledged  to  a 
worn  and  disreputable  pair  of  ^*»e  pattern 
known  as  Bomeos — relics  of  his  be  )lor  daya 
They  were  run  down  at  the  heel  &»,i  thin  of 
sole;  but  they  were  dear  to  his  heart  and  he 
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ohmg  to  them  obetiiiately  in  spite  of  their 
ihabby  appearance.  After  the  honeymoon  it 
iMd  been  neoeseary  to  speak  sternly  with  his 
wife  on  the  subject  of  the  Bomeos,  else  she 
would  have  thrown  them  on  the  ash  heap.  Since 
that  intenriew  lilrs.  Coyne— obedient  sonlt— 
had  spent  a  great  portion  of  her  married  life  in 
finding  safe  hiding  pkces  for  those  wretched 
•Uppers;  but  no  matter  where  she  put  them, 
they  seemed  certain  of  a  triumphant  resurrec- 
tion. 

Ooyna  went  on  a  still  hunt  for  the  Bomeos^ 
md  ^und  them  at  last,  tucked  away  in  the 
dothes  doset  of  the  spare  room  upstairs.  This 
closet  was  a  sort  of  catchall,  as  the  closets  of 
spare  rooms  are  apt  to  be ;  and  as  Coyne  stooped 
to  pick  up  the  slippers  he  knocked  down  some> 
tiimg  which  had  been  standing  in  a  dark  comer. 
It  fell  with  a  heavy  thump,  and  there  on  the 
floor  at  his  feet  was  a  rusty  old  mid-iron— the 
first  golf  dub  Coyne  had  ever  owned. 

He  had  not  seen  that  mid-iron  in  years,  but 
he  remembered  it  well.  He  picked  it  up, 
8i0ited  along  the  shaft,  found  it  stiU  reason- 
ably straight  and  unwarped,  balanced  the  dub 
in  his  hands,  waggled  it  once  as  if  to  make  a 
shot;  then  he  replaced  it  hastily,  seized  the  slip- 
pers, and  hurried  downstairs. 

The  book  of  his  selection  was  one  highly  rec- 
ommended by  press  and  pulpit,  hence  an  ideal 
tale  for  a  Sunday  afternoon;  so  he  dragged 
an  easy-ohair  to  the  front  window,  lighted  his 
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pipe,  put  his  worn  Bomeoi  on  a  taboret,  anc 
ietUed  down  to  lolid  oomf  ort  In  spite  of  th< 
f  aet  that  the  book  wae  said  to  be  gripping,  and 
entertaining  from  eover  to  cover,  Coyne  en- 
eouBtered  tome  difficulty  in  getting  into  the 
thing.  He  ikimmed  through  tiie  first  chapter, 
yawned  and  looked  at  his  watch. 
'  "They're  jnat  getting  away  for  the  after- 
aoen  round/'  said  he;  and  then,  with  the  aii 
of  one  who  has  caught  himself  in  a  fault,  he  at- 
tacked Chapter  Two.  It  proved  even  worse 
than  the  first.  He  told  himself  that  the  char- 
acters were  out  of  drawing,  the  situations  im- 
possible, and  the  humour  strained  or  stale. 

At  the  end  of  Chapter  Three  he  pitched  the 
book  across  the  room  and  closed  his  eyes.  Five 
minutes  later  he  rose,  knocked  the  ashes  from 
his  pipe,  and  went  slowly  upstairs.  He  assured 
himself  he  was  not  in  seandi  of  anything;  but 
his  aimless  wanderings  brought  him  at  last  to 
the  spare  room,  where  he  seated  himself  on 
the  edge  of  the  bed.  He  remained  there  for 
twenty  minutes,  motionless,  staring  into  space. 
Then  he  rose,  crossed  the  room  and  disappeared 
in  the  clothes  closet.  When  he  came  out  the 
rusty  mid-iron  came  with  Imn.  Was  this  a  sign 
of  weakness,  of  deterioration  in  the  moral  fibre, 
an  indication  of  regret f  Perish  the  thoughtl 
The  explanation  Mr.  Coyne  offered  himself  was 
perfectly  satisfactory.  He  merely  wished  to 
examine  the  ten-year-<dd  shaft  and  ascertain 
whether  it  was  cracked  or  not    He  carried  the 
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YiBwraWe  •onvenir  to  the  window  and  Mtnti. 
mied  It  doMly;  the  shaft  was  somuL 

•*A  good  clnb  yet,"  he  muttered. 

As  he  stood  there,  holding  the  old  mid-iron 
m  his  hands,  ten  years  slipped  away  from  him. 
He  remembered  that  dob  very  well— almost  as 
well  as  a  man  remembers  his  first  sweetheart 
He  remembered  other  things  too— remembered 
aat,  as  a  youth,  he  had  never  had  the  time  or 

the  indination  to  play  at  games  of  any  sort.  He 
had  been  too  busy  gettmg  his  start,  as  the  say. 
ing  goes.  Then,  at  thirty,  married  and  well  on 
his  way  to  business  success,  he  had  felt  the  need 
of  open  air  and  exerdse.  He  had  mentioned 
this  to  a  fnend  and  the  friend  had  suggested 
golf. 

"But  that's  an  old  man's  game!"  Yes;  he 
had  said  that  very  thing.  His  ears  burned  at 
the  recollection  of  his  folly. 

' '  Think  so  ?   Tackle  it  and  see.  ♦  * 

He  had  been  persuaded  to  spend  one  after- 
noon at  the  Country  Club.  Is  there  a  golfer 
m  all  the  world  who  needs  to  be  told  what  hap- 
pened to  Mr.  Eobert  Coyne  T  He  had  hit  one 
long,  straight  tee  shot;  he  had  holed  one  diffi- 
cult putt;  and  the  whole  course  of  his  serious, 
methodical  existence  had  been  changed.  The 
man  who  does  not  learn  to  play  any  game  until 
he  IS  thirty  years  of  age  is  quite  capable  of  go- 
ing daft  over  tiddledywinks  or  dominoes.  If 
he  takes  up  the  best  and  most  interesting  of 
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•n  outdoor  iporU  hit  family  may  oomit  itielf 
fortonate  if  ho  doea  not  become  Tioleni 

Never  the  aort  of  person  who  oonld  be  coo- 
tent  to  do  anything  badly,  Bob  Coyne  had  ap- 
plied himaelf  to  the  Boyal  and  Ancient  Pastime 
with  all  the  simple  eamestoess  and  dogged  de- 
tonnination  of  a  silent^  self-centred  man.  He 
had  taken  lessons  from  the  professional.  He 
had  brongfat  his  driver  home  and  practised  with 
it  in  the  back  yard.  He  had  read  books  on  the 
subject  He  had  studied  the  methods  and  styles 
of  ^e  best  players.  He  had  formed  theories 
of  his  own  as  to  stance  and  swing.  He  had  even 
talked  golf  to  his  wife— which  is  the  last  stage 
of  incurable  golfitis. 

As  he  stood  at  the  window,  turning  the  rusty 
mid-iroB  in  his  hands,  he  recalled  the  first  com- 
pliment  ever  paid  him  by  a  good  player— the 
more  pleasing  because  he  had  not  been  intended 
to  hear  it.  It  came  after  he  had  fought  him- 
self out  of  the  duffer  dass  and  had  reached 
the  point  where  he  was  too  good  for  the  bad 
onf)8,  but  not  considered  good  enough  for  the 
topnotchers. 

One  day  Corkrane  had  invited  him  into  a 
foursome— Coyne  had  been  the  only  man  in 
sight— and  Corkrane  had  taken  him  as  a  part- 
ner against  such  redoubtable  opponents  as  Mil- 
lar and  "Dnffy.  Coyne  had  halved  four  holes 
and  won  two,  defeating  Millar  and  Duffy  on  the 
home  green.  Nothing  had  been  said  at  the 
time;  hut  later  on,  while  polishing  himself  with 
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a  towel  in  Uie  shower  room,  Coyne  had  heard 
OoiHkrane'ii  voice: 

♦Hey,  MiUarI»» 

*'WeUt" 

"That  fellow  Coyne— he's  not  lo  bad." 

"I  believe  yon,  Corky.  He  won  the  makli 
for  yon." 

"Thonght  I'd  have  to  carry  him  on  my  baek; 
hot  he  was  right  there  all  the  way  round.  Yep  j 
Coyne's  a  comer,  sure  a  a  you  live!" 

And  the  subject  of  this  Itindly  comment  had 
blushed  pink  out  of  sheer  fi^atification. 

A  pretty  good  bunch,  thoso  fellows  out  at  the 
dub  I  If  it  had  done  nothing  else  for  Mm,  Coyne 
reflected,  golf  had  widened  his  circle  of  friendn. 
Suddenly  there  came  to  him  the  realisation 
that  he  would  have  a  great  deal  of  spajre  time 
on  his  hands  in  the  future.  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays  would  be  long  days  now;  and  Sun- 
days     Coyne  sifted  deeply  and  swung  the 

rusty  mid-iron  back  and  forth  as  if  in  the  act 
of  studying  a  di£Scult  approach. 

" But  what's  the  use t"  he  asked  himself.  "I 
haven't  got  a  shot  left— not  a  single  shot!" 

He  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  the  mid- 
uron  between  his  knees  and  his  head  in  his 
hands.  At  the  end  of  twenty  minutes  he  rose 
and  began  to  prowl  about  the  house,  looking 
into  oomers,  behind  doors,  and  underneath  beds 
and  bureaus. 

"Seems  to  me  I  saw  it  only  the  other  day," 
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said  he.    "Of  course  Bobby  migbt  have  been 
playingr  with  it  and  lost  it." 

It  was  in  the  children's  playroom  that  he 
came  npon  the  thing,  which  he  told  himself  he 
found  by  accident.  It  was  much  the  worse  for 
w«sr;  nearly  aU  the  paint  had  been  worn  off  it 
«id  its  surface  was  covered  with  tiny  dents. 
B<*  Junior  had  been  teaching  his  dog  to  fetch 
and  carry  and  the  dents  were  the  prints  of 
sharp  puppy  teeth. 

1  I'Yt^  ^**  ^®  ^^^  ^^  of  thati"  ejacu. 
lated  Mr.  Coyne,  pretending  to  be  surprised. 
^Ihve-*golfball!   Yes;  a  golf  ball  I '» 
He  stood  looking  at  it  for  some  time;  but  at 
last  he  picked  it  up.    With  the  rusty  mid-iron 
ui  one  hand  and  the  ball  in  the  other,  he  went 
downstairs,  passed  through  the  house,  unlocked 
the  back  door  and  went  into  the  yard.    Behind 
the  garage  was  a  smooth  stretch  of  lawn,  fifty 
feet  m  diameter,  carefully  mowed  and  rolled 
In  the  centre  of  this  emerald  carpet  was  a  hole, 
M  m  the  hole  was  a  flag.     This  Was  Mr. 
Voyne's  private  putting  green. 

"Haven't  made  a  decent  chip  shot  in  a  month. 
...  No  use  trying  now.  All  confounded  fool- 
ishness!" 

So  saying,  the  man  who  had  renounced  Colo- 
nel  Bogey  and  all  his  works  dropped  the  ball 
twenty  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  putting  green, 
^e  lie  did  not  suit  him ;  so  he  altered  it  slightly. 
Then  he  planted  his  disreputable  Romeos  firmly 
on  the  turf,  waggled  the  rusty  mid-ir^u  a  few 
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times,  preteed  the  blade  lightly  behind  the  ball, 
and  attempted  that  most  difficult  of  all  perfonn- 
ances— the  chip  shot.  The  ball  hopped  aoroes 
the  lawn  to  the  smooth  snrface  of  the  putting 
green  and  rolled  straight  for  the  cap,  struck 
the  flag  and  stopped  two  inches  from  the  hole. 
"Heavens  above!"  gasped  Mr.  Coyne,  rub- 
bing his  eyes.  "Look  at  that,  will  you?  I  hit 
the  pin,  by  goWj—hit  the  pin!'* 

At  dusk  Mrs.  Coyne  returned.  The  first  thing 
she  noticed  was  that  a  large  rug  was  missing 
from  the  dining  room.  Having  had  experience^ 
she  knew  exactly  where  to  look  for  it.  On  the 
bade  porch  she  paused,  her  hands  on  her  hips. 
The  missing  rug  was  hanging  over  the  clothes- 
line, and  her  lord  and  master,  in  shirtsleeves 
and  the  unspeakable  Bomeos,  was  driving  a 
smgle  golf  ball  against  it 

Whish-h-h!    Click  I    Thud! 

"And  I  grness  that's  getting  rry  weight  into 
the  swing!"  babbled  Mr.  Coyne.  "I've  found 
out  what  I've  been  doing  that  was  wrong. 
Watch  me  hit  this  one,  Mary." 

Mrs.  Coyne  was  everything  that  a  good  wife 
should  be,  but  she  sniffed  audibly. 

"I've  told  you  a  dozen  times  that  I  didn't 
want  you  knocking  holes  in  that  rug!"  said 
she. 

"Why,  there  isn't  a  hole  in  it,  my  dear." 
"Well,  there  will  be  if  you  keep  on.    It  seems 
to  me,  Bob,  that  you  might  get  enough  golf 
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out  at  the  dnb.  Then  y<m  won't  soandaliM  the 
neigfabonn  by  praotiaing  in  the  back  yard  on 
Snnday  afternoons.  What  do  yon  auDDOM 
theyH  think  of  yonf "  *^^^ 

''TheyTl  think  Iln  eraay,"  was  the  cheerfnl 
response;  "bnt,  jnst  between  yon  and  me,  my 
dear,  I'm  not  near  so  crazy  right  now  as  I 
have  been!'' 

m 

Jasper  was  cleaning  np  the  lodter  room-^ 
his  regular  Monday-morning  job.  As  he  worked 
he  crooned  the  words  of  an  old  negro  melody: 

**Ole  bline  hawst,  come  ouien  the  wilderness, 
OuUn  the  wilderness,  outen  the  wUdemess; 
Ole  hUne  hawse " 

The  side  door  opened  and  Jasper  dropped 
his  mop. 

"Who's  that?"  he  asked.  "This  early  in 
the  mawnin'T"  But  when  he  recognised  the 
oaller  he  did  not  show  the  faintest  symptoms 
of  surprise.  Jasper  was  more  than  a  perfect 
servant ;  be  was  also  a  diplomat.  *  *  Good  mawn- 
in',  Misteh  Coyne," 

The  caller  s^med  embarrassed.  He  at- 
tempted to  assume  a  cheerful  expression,  but 
succeeded  in  producing  a  silly  grin. 

"Jasper,"  said  he,  "I  was  a  Uttle  bit  oore 
yesterday " 

"Yes,  suh;  an'  nobody  could  blame  you," 
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said  the  negro,  eomingr  gallantiy  to  the  rescae. 
*'And  yoa  know  how  it  is  with  a  man  when 
he'6  sore." 

"Yea,  snh.  Man  don'  always  mean  whnt  he 
say— that  is,  he  mean  it  all  right  at  the  time. 
Yes,  snh.  At— the—time.  »N'en  ag'in,  he 
might  change.** 

"That's  it  exactly!"  said  Coyne,  and  flonn- 
dered  to  a  fnll  stop. 

Jasper's  face  was  grave,  but  he  fonnd  it  nec- 
essary to  fix  his  eyes  on  the  opposite  wall. 

"Yes,  snh,"  said  he.  «*Las'  month  I  8Wo» 
off  too." 

"Swore  off  on  what!" 

"Craps,  Misteh  Coyne.  Whnt  Bn't  Wil- 
liams calls  Af ican  golf.  Yes,  snh,  I  swo'  off; 
but  las'  night— wen,  I  kind  o'  fell  f 'um  grace. 
I  fell,  snh;  bnt  I  wasn't  damaged  so  much  as 
some  o '  them  boys  in  the  game. ' '  Jasper  chuck- 
led to  himself.  "Yes,  snh;  I  sutny  sewed  'em 
np  propehl  Look  like  I  come  back  in  my  ole- 
time  fawml" 

"That's  it!"  Coyne  agreed  eagerly.  "I've 
got  my  chip  shot  back,  Jasper.  Last  night,  at 
home,  I  was  hitting  'em  as  clean  as  a  whistle.  I 
—I  ran  out  here  this  morning  to  have  a  little 
talk  with  you.  You  remember  about  those 
dubst"  Jasper  nodded.  "That  was  a  foolish 
thing  to  do—"  began  Coyne. 

"No,  suhl"  interrupted  Jasper  positively. 
"No,  snh!  When  a  man  git  good  an'  sore  he 
do  a  lot  o'  things  whut  awdinarily  he  wouldn't 
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think  o'doinM  Lai'monUiI  tk'owedawi^the 
best  paih  o '  crap  diee  you  cveh  m w.  Yon  ^tvm ' 
away  yo'  dubs  is  exaokly  the  same  thing." 

"That  was  what  I  wanted  to  see  yon  about," 
said  Coyne  with  a  shamefaced  grin.  "I  was 
wondering  if  there  wonldn't  be  some  way  to 

fit  those  dnbs  back— bnying  'em  from  the  boys 
on  eonM  explain -" 

Jasper  cadcled  and  slapped  his  knees. 

"Same  thing  all  oveh  ag'ini"  said  he.  "I 
th'owed  them  dice  away,  Misteh  CJoyne;  bnt 
I  th  owed  'em  kind  o'  easp,  an'  I  knowed  where 
to  look.  So,  when  yon  tol'  me  'bont  them  olnbs 
I— well,  suh,  I  ain'  been  c'nected  with  this  dnb 
twenty  yeal»  &w  nothin'.  If  I  was  yon,  snh, 
I  think  I'd  Iwik  in  my  lookeh." 

Coyne  drew  the  bolt  and  opened  the  door. 
His  dothes  were  hanging  on  the  beaks;  his 
shoes  were  resting  on  the  steel  floor;  his  ge^ 
bag  was  leaning  in  the  comer,  and  it  wtm  fxM 
of  dnbs— the  ^bs  he  had  pven  &wa^  ^  day 
before  I  Coyne  tried  to  sp^,  but  the  words 
would  not  come. 

"You  see,  Misteh  Coyne,"  explained  Jasper, 
*  I  knowed  them  fool  boys  would  bust  them 
dubs  or  somethin',  an'  I  kind  of  s'pected  you'd 
be  wantin'  'em  back  ag'in;  so  I  didn't  take  no 
chaaces.  Afteh  you  left  yestiddy  I  kind  o'  took 
mattehs  in  my  own  hands.  I  toi'  them  caddies 
you  was  only  foolin'.  The  younges'  ones,  they 
was  open  to  eonvietioa ;  bat  them  oldeh  boys— 
they  had  to  b^  showed.    Now  that  light  mid- 
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iron— I  bad  to  give  Butch  a  dollah  an'  twenty 
emts  faw  it  That  brassy  was  a  dollah  an'  a 
half " 

Ten  minutes  later  the  incomparable  Jasper 
was  alone  in  the  lodcmr  room,  examining  a  very 
fine  sample  of  the  work  tamed  out  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Engraving  and  Printing  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  Across  the  bottom  of  this  specimen  were 
two  words  in  large  black  type:  Twenty  Dol- 
lars. 

"Haw!"  chuckled  Jasper.  *'I  wisht  some 
mo'  of  these  membeha  would  quit  playin '  golf  t ' ' 
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AFTER  the  explosion,  and  before  Uncle 
BDly  Poindexter  and  Old  Man  Sprott 
had  been  able  to  decide  just  what  had 
hit  them,  Little  Doc  ElUs  had  the  nerve 
to  tell  me  that  he  had  seen  the  fuse  bnrninff  for 
months  and  months.  Little  Doo  is  my  friend 
and  I  like  him,  but  he  resembles  many  other 
members  of  his  profession  in  that  he  is  usually 
wisest  after  the  post  mortem,  when  it  is  a  wee 
bit  late  for  the  high  contracting  party. 

And  at  aU  times  Little  Doc  is  full  of  vintage 
bromides  and  figures  of  speech. 

"You  have  heard  the  old  saw,"  said  he.  "A 
worm  will  turn  if  you  keep  picking  on  him,  and 
so  will  a  straight  road  if  you  ride  it  long  enough. 
A  camel  is  a  wonderful  burden  bearer,  but  even 
a  double-humped  ship  of  the  desert  will  sink  on 
your  hands  if  you  pile  the  load  on  him  a  bale 
of  hay  at  a  time." 

"A  worm,  a  straight  road,  a  camel  and  a 
sinking  ship,"  said  I,  "Whither  are  we  drift- 
ingf" 
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Little  Doo  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  me. 
It  M  a  way  he  has. 

"Think,»»  aaid  he,  "how  mneh  longer  a  eamel 
will  stand  np  under  pnnishment  if  he  gets  his 
load  straw  by  straw,  as  it  were.  The  Ooley- 
eow  was  a  good  thing,  but  Uncle  Billy  and  Old 
Man  Sprott  did  not  use  any  judgment  They 
piled  it  on  him  toe  thiek." 

"Meaning,"  I  asked,  "to  compare  the  Ootey- 
oow  with  a  camel  f" 

"Merely  a  figure  of  speeat^"  said  Litt  Doc; 
"bnt  yes,  soeh  was  my  in«i«tion." 

"Well,"  said  I,  ''your  %«re8  ^  speech  need 
careful  witditii^.  A  nsmil  cmi  go  eight  days 
without  a  dHiyc " 

Little  I^  made  impatient  moticms  at  me  wkh 
both  hnnds.  He  has  no  s^ise  of  hmnour,  tmd 
his  mind  is  a  one-way  track,  totaDy  devoid  of 
spurs  and  derailing  switobes.  Once  started,  he 
must  go  straight  through  to  his  destination. 

"What  I  am  trying  to  make  plain  to  your  lim- 
ited mentaUty  "  said  he,  "is  that  Unde  Billy 
and  Old  Man  Sprott  needed  a  lesson  in  con- 
servation, and  they  got  it.  The  Ooley-oow  was 
the  easiest,  softest  picking  that  ever  strayed 
from  the  home  pasture.  With  care  and  decent 
treatment  he  would  have  lasted  a  long  time  and 
yielded  an  enormous  quantity  of  nourishment, 
but  Uncle  Billy  and  Old  Man  Sprott  were  too 
greedy.  They  tried  to  comer  tlw  milk  market, 
and  now  they  will  have  to  sign  tags  for  their 
drinks  and  their  golf  balls  the  same  as  the  rest 
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of  VS.   They  faave  kiUad  tlie  gooie  that  laid  thQ 
golden  eggs." 

"A  mumte  ago,"  said  I,  «'the  Ooley^w  was 
a  oamel.  Kow  he  !■  a  goose— a  dead  goose,  to 
be  enct.  Are  you  all  done  fignring  with  your 
^eechf" 

"Practically  so,  yes." 

"Then,"  said  I,  "I  will  plaster  np  the  cracks 
in  your  argument  with  the  cement  of  informa- 
tion. I  can  use  figures  of  speech  myself.  You 
are  harking  up  the  wrong  tree.  You  are  away 
>if  your  base.  It  wasn  't  the  loss  of  a  few  dollars 
that  made  Mr.  Perkins  run  wild  in  our  midst. 
it  was  the  manner  in  which  he  lost  them.  Let 
OS  now  dismiss  the  worm,  the  camel,  the  goose 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  menagerie,  retaining  only 
Ae  Ooley-oow.  What  do  you  know  about  cows, 
if  anything!" 

' '  A  little, '  *  answered  my  medical  friend. 

"A  mighty  little.  You  know  that  a  cow  has 
hoofs,  horns  and  a  tail.  The  same  description 
would  apply  to  many  creatures,  including  Satan 
himself.  Your  knowledge  of  cows  is  largely 
academic.  Now  me,  I  was  raised  on  a  farm, 
and  there  were  cows  in  my  curriculum.  I  took 
a  seven-year  course  in  the  gentle  art  of  acquir- 
ing the  lacteal  fluid.  Cow  is  my  specialty,  my 
long  suit,  my  best  hold.  Believe  it  or  not,  when 
we  christened  old  Perkins  the  Ooley-cow  we 
builded  better  than  we  knew." 

"I  follow  you  at  a  great  distance,"  said  little 
Doc    "Proceed  with  the  rat  killing.    Why  did 
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we  boild  better  than  we  knew  when  we  did  not 
know  anjthingf " 

"B«»nte,"  I  explained,  "Peririna  not  only 
looks  like  a  cow  and  walks  like  a  cow  and  plays 
golf  like  a  cow,  but  he  has  the  predominant 
characteristic  of  a  cow.  He  has  the  one  dis- 
tmgoishing  trait  which  all  country  cows  have 
in  oonunon.  If  yon  had  stndied  that  noble  do- 
mestio  animal  as  closely  as  I  have,  you  would  niA 
need  to  be  told  what  moved  Mr.  Perkins  to  rtrew 
the  entire  golf  course  with  the  mangled  remains 
of  the  two  old  pirates  before  mentioned.  Uncle 
Billy  and  Old  Man  Sprott  were  milking  him, 
yes,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  Ooley-cow 
knew  that  he  was  being  milked,  but  that  knowl- 
edge was  not  the  prime  cause  of  the  late  un- 
pleasantness." 

"I  stiU  follow  you,"  said  Little  Doc  plain- 
tively,  "but  I  am  losing  ground  every  minute." 

"Listen  carefully,"  said  I.  "Pin  back  yonr 
ears  and  give  me  your  undivided  attention. 
There  are  many  ways  of  milking  a  cow  without 
exciting  the  animal  to  violence.  I  speak  now 
of  the  old-fashioned  cow— the  country  cow— 
from  Iowa,  let  us  say." 

"The  Ooley-cow  is  from  Iowa,"  murmured 
Uttle  Doc 

"Exactly.  A  city  cow  may  be  milked  by  ma- 
chinery, and  in  a  doKen  different  ways,  but  the 
country  cow  does  not  know  anything  about  new 
fangbd  methods.  There  is  one  thing— and  one 
thing  only— whidi  will  make  the  gentlest  old 
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BBoolty  la  Umm  kkk  over  tlM  boflket,  npwt  the 
milker,  jump  a  foiir-l>arred  fence  and  join  the 
wild  bimdi  on  the  range.  Do  yon  know  what 
that  one  thing  ist'» 

*'I  haven't  even  a  iusi^oion,"  eonfeeied  Little 
Doc 

Then  I  told  him.  I  t<^d  him  in  worda  of  one 
syllable,  and  after  a  time  he  waa  able  to  graip 
the  eignificanoe  of  my  remarke.  If  I  conld  make 
Little  Doo  see  the  point  I  can  make  yon  see  it 
too.  We  go  from  here. 

Weiley  J.  Perkins  hailed  from  Dnbnqne,  but 
he  did  not  hail  from  there  until  he  had  gathered 
np  all  the  loose  change  in  Northeastern  Iowa. 
When  he  arrived  in  snnny  Southern  Calif  omia 
he  was  fifty-five  years  of  age,  and  at  least  fifty 
of  those  years  had  been  spent  in  putting  aside 
something  for  a  rainy  day.  Judging  by  the  di- 
ameter  of  his  bankrcdl,  he  must  have  feared  the 
scrt  of  a  deluge  which  caused  the  early  settlers 
to  lay  the  ground  plans  for  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

Now  it  seldom  rains  in  Southern  California— 
that  is  to  say,  it  seldom  rains  hard  enough  to 
produce  a  flood— and  as  soon  as  Mr.  Perkins 
became  aoquainted  with  cUmatio  conditions  he 
began  to  jettison  his  ark.  He  joined  an  exclu- 
sive downtown  dub,  took  np  quarters  there  and 
spent  his  afternoons  playing  dominoes  with 
some  other  members  of  the  I've-got-mine  Asso- 
ciation. Aside  from  his  habit  of  8wellii<?  up 
whenever  he  mentioned  his  home  town,  and  in- 
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Mting  on  referring  to  it  ai  "the  Heidelberg  of 
Amenca,"  there  was  nothing  abont  Mr.  Per- 
^^  Projoke  comment,  nnfavoorable  or 
otnerwiee.  He  wai  jnat  one  more  lowan  in  a 
eonntry  where  lowans  are  no  novelty. 

to  person  he  was  the  mildest-mannered  man 
that  ever  foreclosed  a  short-term  mortgage  and 
put  a  family  out  m  the  street  His  eyes  were 
large  and  bovine,  his  month  drooped  perpet- 
nally  and  so  did  his  jowls,  and  he  moved  4ith 
the  8l^,  uncertain  gait  of  a  venerable  milch 
oow.  He  had  a  habit  of  lowering  his  head  and 
starmg  vacantly  into  space,  and  aU  these  things 
eanied^for  him  the  unhandsome  nickname  by 
which  he  is  now  known. 

"But  why  the  Ooley-cowt'»  some  one  asked 
one  day.   "It  doesn't  mean  anything  at  all  I" 

"Well,"  was  the  reply,  "neither  does  Per- 
kins." 

But  this  was  an  error,  as  we  shall  see  later. 

It  was  an  increasing  waistline  that  caused  the 
Ooley-cow  to  look  about  him  for  some  form  of 
gentle  exercise.  His  physician  suggested  golf, 
and  that  very  week  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Country  Club  was  asked  to  consider  his  appUca- 
tion  for  membership.  There  were  no  ringing 
cheers,  but  he  passed  the  censors. 

I  will  say  for  Perkins  that  when  he  decided 
to  commit  golf  he  went  about  it  in  a  very  thor- 
ough manner.  He  had  himself  surveyed  for 
three  knickerbocker  suits,  he  laid  in  a  stock  of 
Boft   shirts,    imported   stockings    and   spiked 
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shoes,  and  he  gave  onr  professional  carte 
blanche  in  the  matter  of  field  equipment.  It  is 
not  a  safe  thing  to  give  a  Scotchman  permission 
to  dip  his  hand  in  your  change  pocket/  and  Mac- 
Pherson  certainly  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  finger  some  of  the  Dubuqne  money. 
He  took  one  Icjk  at  the  novice  and  unloaded  on 
him  something  less  than  a  hundredweight  of 
dead  stock.  He  also  gave  him  a  lesson  or  two, 
and  sent  him  forth  armed  to  the  teeth  with 
wood,  iron  and  aluminum. 

Almost  immediately  Perkins  found  himself  in 
the  hands  of  Poindexter  and  Sprott,  two  ex- 
tremely hard-boiled  old  gentlemen  who  have 
never  been  known  to  take  any  interest  in  a  finan- 
cial proposition  assaying  less  than  seven  per 
cent,  and  that  fully  guaranteed.  Both  are  re- 
tired capitalists,  but  when  they  climbed  out  of 
the  trenches  and  retreated  into  the  realm  of 
sport  they  took  all  their  business  instincts  with 
them. 

Uncle  Billy  can  play  to  a  twelve  handicap 
when  it  suits  him  to  du  so,  and  his  partner  in 
crime  is  only  a  couple  of  strokes  behind  him; 
but  they  seldom  uncover  their  true  form,  pre- 
ferring to  pose  as  doddering  and  infirm  in- 
valids, childish  old  men,  who  only  think  they 
can  play  the  game  of  golf,  easy  marks  for  the 
rising  generation.  New  members  are  their  vic- 
tims; beginners  are  just  the  same  as  manna 
from  heaven  to  them.  They  instruct  the  novice 
humbly  and  apologetically,  but  always  with  a 
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small  side  bet,  and  no  matter  how  fast  the  novice 
improves  he  makes  the  astounding  discovery 
that  his  two  feeble  old  tutors  are  able  to  keep 
pace  with  him.  Uncle  Billy  and  Old  Man 
Sprott  are  experts  at  nursing  a  betting  proposi- 
tion along,  and  they  seldom  win  any  sort  of  a 
match  by  a  margin  of  more  than  two  up  and  one 
to  go.  Taking  into  account  the  natural  limita- 
tions of  age  they  play  golf  very  well,  but  they 
play  a  cinch  even  better— and  harder.  It  is 
common  scandal  that  Uncle  Billy  has  not 
bought  a  golf  ball  in  ten  years.  Old  Man  Sprott 
bought  one  in  1915,  but  it  was  under  the  mel- 
lowing influence  of  the  third  toddy  and,  there- 
fore, should  not  count  against  him. 

The  Ooley-cow  was  a  cinch.  When  he  turned 
up,  innocent  and  guileless  and  eager  to  learn  the 
game.  Uncle  Billy  and  his  running  mate  were 
quick  to  realise  that  Fate  had  sent  them  a 
downy  bird  for  plucking,  and  in  no  time  at  all 
the  air  was  full  of  feathers. 

They  played  the  Ooley-cow  for  golf  balls,  they 
played  him  for  caddy  hire,  they  played  him  for 
drinks  and  cigars,  they  played  him  for  lunch- 
eons and  they  played  him  for  a  sucker— played 
him  for  everything,  in  fact,  but  the  locker  rent 
and  the  club  dues.  How  they  came  to  overlook 
these  items  is  more  than  I  know.  The  Ooley- 
cow  would  have  stood  for  it ;  he  stood  for  every- 
thing. He  signed  all  the  tags  with  a  loose  and 
vapid  grin,  and  if  he  suffered  from  writer's 
cramp    he   never   mentionea   the   fact,     Hifl 
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monthly  bill  must  have  been  a  thing  to  shudder 
at,  but  possibly  he  regarded  this  extra  outlay 
as  part  of  his  tuition. 

Once  in  a  while  he  was  allowed  to  win,  for 
Poindezter  and  Sprott  followed  the  system  prac- 
tised by  other  confidence  men;  but  they  never 
forgot  to  take  his  winnings  away  from  him  the 
next  day,  charging  hin^  interest  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  per  cent  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  Ooley- 
cow  was  so  very  easy  that  they  took  liberties 
with  him,  so  good-natured  about  hip  losses  that 
they  presumed  upon  that  good  nature  and  rid- 
iculed him  openly;  but  the  old  saw  sometimes 
loses  a  troth,  the  worm  turns,  the  straight  road 
bends  at  last,  so  does  the  camel's  back,  and  the 
prize  cow  kicks  the  milker  into  the  middle  of 
next  week.  An^,  as  I  remarked  before,  the  cow 
usually  has  a  reason. 
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One  morning  I  dropped  into  the  downtown 
club  which  Perkins  calls  his  home.  I  found  him 
sitting  in  the  reception  room,  juggling  a  news- 
paper and  watching  the  door.  He  seemed  some- 
what disturbed. 

"Good  morning,"  said  I. 

"It  is  not  a  good  morning,"  said  he.  "It's  a 
bad-  morning.    Look  at  this. ' ' 

He  handed  me  the  paper,  with  his  thumb  at 
the  head  of  the  Lost-and-Foond  colunm,  and  I 
read  as  follows : 
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'Losis-A  black  leather  wallet,  containing 
pnvate  papers  and  a  sum  of  money.  A  suitable 
reward  will  be  paid  for  the  return  of  same,  and 
no  questions  asked.  Apply  to  W.  J.  P.,  Argo- 
naut Club,  City."  ® 
"Tough  luck,"  said  I.  "Did  you  lose  muoht" 
''Quite  a  sum,"  repUed  the  Ooley-cow. 
"Enough  to  make  it  an  object.  In  large  bills 
mostly." 

"Too  bad.   The  wallet  had  your  cards  in  itt" 
"And  some  papers  of  a  private  nature." 
"Have  you  any  idea  where  you  might  have 
dropped  itf   Or  do  you  think  it  was  stolen  t" 

"I  don't  know  what  to  think.  I  had  it  last 
mght  at  the  Country  Club  just  before  I  left.  I 
know  I  had  it  then,  because  I  took  it  out  in  the 
Jouiiging  room  to  pay  a  small  bet  to  Mr.  Poin- 
dexler— a  matter  of  two  dollars.  Then  I  put 
the  wallet  back  in  my  inside  pocket  and  came 
straight  here— alone  in  a  closed  car.  I  missed 
it  just  before  going  .v  bed.  I  telephoned  to  the 
Country  Club.  No  sign  of  it  there.  I  went  to 
the  garage  myself.  It  was  not  in  the  car.  Of 
course  it  may  have  been  there  earlier  in  the 
evening,  but  I  think  my  driver  is  honest, 
and " 

At  this  point  we  were  interrupted  by  a  clean- 
cut  looking  youngster  of  perhaps  seventeen 
years. 

"Your  initials  are  W.  J.  P.,  sirt"  he  asked 
politely. 

"They  are." 
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"This  ia  yonr  'ad'  i  i  the  paper!" 

"It  is." 

The  boy  reached  in  his  pocket  and  bronghi 
out  a  black  leather  wallet.  "I  have  retnmec 
your  property,"  said  he,  and  waited  while  the 
Ooley-cow  thumbed  a  roll  of  yellow-backec 
bills. 

/'All  here,"  said  Perkins  with  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief. Then  he  looked  up  at  the  boy,  and  his 
large  bovine  eyes  turned  hard  as  moss  agates. 
"Where  did  you  get  this!"  he  demanded 
abruptly.    "How  did  you  come  by  it?" 

The  boy  smiled  and  shook  his  head,  but  his 
eyes  never  left  Perkins'  face.  "No  questions 
were  to  be  asked,  sir,"  said  he. 

"Eight I"  grunted  the  Ooley-cow.  "Quite 
right.  A  bargain's  a  bargain.  I— I  beg  your 
pardon,  young  man.  .  .  .  Still,  I'd  like  to  know. 
.  .  .  Just  curiosity,  eht  .  .  .  Not  .  .  .  Very 
well  then.  That  being  the  case"— he  stripped 
a  fifty-dollar  note  from,  the  roll  and  passed  it 
over— "would  you  consider  this  a  suitable  re- 
ward!" 

"Yes,  sir,  and  thank  you,  sir." 

"Good  day,"  said  Perkins,  and  put  the  wal- 
let into  hiy  pocket.  He  stared  at  the  boy  until 
he  disappaared  through  the  street  door. 

"Something  mighty  queer  about  this,"  mused 
the  Ooley-cow  thoughtfully.  "Mighty  queer. 
That  boy—he  looked  honest.  He  had  good  eyes 
and  he  wasn't  afraid  of  me.  I  couldn't  scare 
him  worth  a  cent.    Couldn't  bluff  him.  ...  Yet 
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if  he  found  it  somewhere,  there  wasn't  any  rea- 
son why  he  shouldn't  have  told  me.'  He  didn't 
steal  it— I'll  bet  on  that.    Maybe  he  got  it  from 
some  one  who  did.    '^h,  well,  the  main  thing  is 
that  he  brought  it  back.  .  .  .  Going  out  to  the 
Country  Club  this  afternoon  t" 
I  said  that  I  expected  to  play  golf  that  day. 
Come  out  with  me  then,"  said  the  Ooley- 
^w.    "Poindexter  and  Sprott  wiU  be  there  too. 
Yesterday  afternoon  I  played  Poindexter  for 
the  lunches  to-day.    Holed  a  long  putt  on  the 
seventeenth  green,  and  stuck  him.    Come  along, 
and  we'll  make  Poindexter  give  a  party— for 
once." 

"It  can't  be  done,"  said  I.    *'Uncle  Billy 
doesn  't  give  parties. ' ' 

"We'll  make  him  give  one,"  chuckled  the 
Ooley-cow.    * '  We  '11  insist  on  it. ' ' 

"Insist  if  you  want  to,"  said  I,  "but  you'll 
never  get  away  with  it." 
^^  "Meet  me  here  at  noon,"  said  the  Ooley-cow. 
"If  Poindexter  doesn't  give  the  party  I  will." 

I  wasn't  exactly  keen  for  the  Ooley-cow 's  so- 
ciety, but  I  accepted  his  invitation  to  ride  oui  to 
the  club  in  his  car.  He  regaled  me  with  a  dreary 
monologue,  descriptive  of  the  Heidelberg  of 
America,  and  solemnly  assured  me  that  the 
pretty  girls  one  sees  in  Chicago  are  all  from 
Dubuque. 

It  was  twelve-thirty  when  we  arrived  at  the 
Country  Club,  and  Uncle  Billy  and  Old  Man 
Sprott  were  there  ahead  of  u» 
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"Poindexter,"  said  Perkins,  "yon  are  giving 
«  party  to-day,  and  I  have  invited  our  friend 
lieretojoinns.'* 

Uncle  BiUy  looked  at  Old  Man  Sprott,  and 
both  langhed  nproariously.  Right  there  was 
where  I  should  have  detected  the  unmistakable 

?^  ^^'i*  r^^^^'   ^*  ^**  surprise  number  one. 
*'Dee-hghtedI"  cackled  Unde  BUly.    "Glad 
to  have  another  guest,  ain't  we,  Sprottt" 

Sprott  grinned  and  rubbed  his  hands.  "You 
betl  TeU  you  what  let's  do,  Billy.  Let's  invite 
everybody  in  the  place— make  it  a  reguUr  party 
while  you 're  at  it  I"  e        f     j 

' '  Great  idea  I ' '  exclaimed  Uncle  Billy.  ' '  The 
more  tte  merrier  I"  This  was  surprise  number 
two.  The  first  man  invited  was  Henry  Bauer, 
who  has  known  Uncle  Billy  for  many  years.  He 
sat  down  quite  overcome. 

J'You  shouldn't  do  a  thing  like  that,  Billy," 
said  he  querulously.   '  *  I  have  a  weak  heart,  and 

any  sudden  shock ** 

'  *  Nonsense  I  You  '11  join  us  ?  " 
"Novelty  always  appealed  to  me,"  said 
Bauer.  "I'm  forever  trying  things  that  nobody 
has  ever  tried  before.  Yes,  I  'U  break  bread  with 
you,  but— why  the  celebration?  What's  it  all 
about?" 

That  was  what  everybody  wanted  to  know  and 
what  nobody  found  out,  but  the  luncheon  was  a 
brilliant  success  in  spite  of  the  dazed  and  mysti- 
fied condition  of  the  guests,  and  the  only  limit 
was  the  limit  of  individual  capacity.    Eighteen 
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of  ni  sat  do^  at  the  big  ronnd  table,  and  sand- 
wich-and-mJk  orders  were  sternly  counter- 
manded by  Uncle  Billy,  who  proved  an  amazing 
host,  recommending  this  and  that  and  actnaUy 
ordering  Rhme-wme  cnp  for  all  hands.  I  could 
not  have  been  more  surprised  if  the  bronze 
rtatue  in  the  comer  of  the  grill  had  hopped 

Undo  BUly  collected  a  great  pile  of  tags  beside 
lus  plate,  but  the  presence  of  so  much  bad  news 
waiting  at  his  elbow  did  not  seem  to  affect  his 
appelate  m  the  least.  When  the  party  was  over 
he  called  tiie  head  waiter.  "Mark  these  tags 
paid,"  said  Uncle  BiUy,  capping  the  coUection 
witii  a  yeUow-backed  bill,  **and  hand  the  chanire 
to  Mr.  Perkins."  ** 

"Yes  sir,"  said  the  head  waiter,  and  dis- 
appeared. 

I  looked  at  the  Ooley-cow,  and  was  just  in 

tune  to  see  the  light  of  intelUgence  dawn  in  his 

eyes.    He  was  staring  at  Uncle  Billy, 

lower  lip  was  flopping  conviasively. 

V!         dy  began  asking  questions  at  once. 

..de  moment,  gentlemen,"  mooed  the  Ooley- 

cow,  pounding  on  the  table.    ' '  One  moment  I ' ' 

"Now  don't  get  excited,  Perkins,"  said  Old 
Man  Sprott.  "You  got  your  waUet  back,  didn't 
youT  Cost  you  fifty,  but  you  got  it  back.  Next 
tmie  you  won't  be  so  careless." 

"Yes,"  chimed  in  Uncle  BiUy,  "you  oughtn't 
to  go  dropping  your  money  round  loose  that 
way.    It'll  teach  you  a  lesson." 
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"It  wiU  indeed."  The  Ooley-cow  lowered  his 
head  and  glared  first  at  one  old  pirate  and  then 
at  the  other.  Hie  soft  eyes  hardened  and  the 
moss-agate  look  came  into  them.  He  seemed 
alH)ut  to  bellow,  paw  np  the  dirt  and  charge. 

"The  laugh  is  on  yon,"  cackled  Poindexter, 
"and  111  leave  it  to  the  boys  here.  Last  night 
onr  genial  host  dropped  his  wallet  on  the  floor 
ont  in  the  lounging  roouL  I  kicked  it  across 
under  the  table  to  Sprott  and  Sprott  put  his 
foot  on  it.  We  intended  to  give  it  back  to  him 
to-day,  but  this  morning  there  was  an  'ad'  in 
the  par«?r— reward  and  no  questions  asked--8o 
we  sent  a  nice  bright  boy  over  to  the  Argonaut 
Club  with  the  wallet.  Perkins  gave  the  boy  a 
fifty-dollar  note— very  liberal,  i  call  it— and  the 
boy  gave  it  to  me.  Perfectly  legitimate  trans- 
action. Our  friend  here  has  had  a  lesson,  we've 
had  a  delightful  luncheon  party,  and  the  joke  is 
on  him." 

"And  a  pretty  good  joke,  tool"  laugb'»d  Old 
Man  Sprott. 

"Yes,"  said  the  Ooley-cow  at  last,  "a  pretty 
good  joke.  Ha,  ha  I  A  mighty  good  joke." 
And  place  it  to  his  credit  that  he  managed  a 
very  fair  imitation  of  a  fat  man  laughing,  even 
to  the  shaking  of  the  stomach  and  the  wrinkles 
round  the  eyes.  He  looked  down  at  the  tray  in 
front  of  him  and  fingered  the  few  bills  and  some 
loose  silver. 

"A  mighty  good  joke,"  he  repeated  thought- 
fully, "but  what  I  can't  understand  is  this— why 
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^^^A  7"*"*  i"^**  J**^®"  ^®®P  tJ»«  changer 
would  have  been  just  that  much  funnier." 


It 


I'* 


«n^  ,0^l«y-«>7'8  party  was  generally  dis- 
cussed  during  the  next  ten  days,  the  consensus 

♦:.^  P  *?^!,°'?  ^'"«^  ^'^^^  ««"»«  one  ought  to 
teach  Pomdexter  and  Sprott  the  difference  be- 
tween  humour  and  petty  larceny.    Most  of  the 
?M  iS^^T*'®".'^®''®  disgusted  with  the  two 
™i?Sof  '^°  ?;  *,^^.  """t  ^^^^*  °^  *hi8  sentiment 
tWP    v-"^  Itself  m  the  number  of  invitations 
teat  Perkins  received  to  play  golf  with  real  peo- 
pie.   He  declined  them  all,  much  to  our  surprise, 
and  continued  to  wallop  his  way  round  the 
course  with  Uncle  BUly  and  Old  Man  Sprott, 
*PP"en"7  on  as  cordial  terms  as  ever 

.J!  y**!*^**/®  7'*''  *^°'°«^  *o  ^o  ^ith  such  a  be- 
sotted old  -)!  as  that?"  asked  Henry  Bauer. 
Here  I ;  nvited  him  into  three  foursomes 
this  week-all  white  men,  too-and  he's  turned 
me  down  cold.  It's  not  that  we  want  to  play 
with  hun  for  as  a  golfer  he's  a  terrible  thin^?. 
It  s  not  that  we're  crazy  about  him  personally 
for  socially  he's  my  notion  of  zero  minus;  but 
he  took  his  stinging  like  a  dead-game  sport  and 
he  s  entitled  to  better  treatment  than  he's  get- 
tmg.    But  if  he  h  3n't  any  better  sense  than  to 

do  abouUt?"  ^''  °'°'''  ''^''  ^''  ^"^  ^""^^  *« 
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**  'Ephraim  ii  joined  to  idols,'  **  quoted  Lit- 
tle Doc  Ellis.    '"Ut  him  alone/ " 

**No,  it's  the  other  way  ronnd/'  argned 
Bauer.  "His  idols  are  joined  to  him—fastened 
on  like  leeches.  The  question  naturally  arises, 
how  did  such  a  man  ever  accnmnlate  a  fortune? 
Who  forced  it  on  him,  and  when,  and  where, 
anu  ^hyf '* 

That  very  afternoon  the  Ooley-cow  turned  up 
with  his  guest,  a  large,  loud  person,  also  from 
the  Heidelberg  of  America,  who  addressed  Per- 
kins as  "Wesley,"  and  lost  no  time  in  inform- 
ing us  that  Southern  California  would  have 
starved  to  death  but  for  Iowa  capital.  His  name 
was  Cottle— Calvin  D.  Cottle— and  he  gave  each 
one  of  us  his  card  as  he  was  introduced.  There 
was  no  need.  Nobody  could  have  forgotten  him. 
Some  people  make  an  impression  at  first  sight 
—Calvin  D.  Cottle  made  a  deep  dent.  His  age 
was  perhaps  forty-five,  but  he  spoke  as  one 
crowned  with  Methuselah's  years  and  Sol- 
omon's wisdom,  and  after  each  windy  statement 
he  turned  to  the  Ooley-cow  for  confirmation. 

"Ain't  that  so,  Wesley t  Old  Wes  knows, 
you  bet  your  life  I   He's  from  my  home  town  I" 

It  was  as  good  as  a  circus  to  watch  Uncle 
Billy  and  Old  Man  Sprott  sizing  up  this  fresh 
victim.  It  -  .ninded  me  of  two  wary  old  dogs 
circling  for  position,  manoeuvring  for  a  safe 
hold.  They  wanted  to  know  something  about 
his  golf  game— what  was  his  handicap,  for  in- 
stance? 
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^  ..f^^^'P^"  wpwted  Cottie.    ♦*!■  that  a 
GtUfoniia  ideaf    Something  new,  ain't  itf '' 

Uncle  BiUy  explained  the  handicapping  the- 
ory. 

'*OhI"  Mid  Cottle.  "You  mean  what  do  I 
go  round  in~how  many  strokes.  Well,  some- 
times I  cut  under  a  hundred ;  sometimes  I  don't. 
It  just  depends.  Some  days  I  can  hit  'em,  some 
days  I  can't.   That's  all  there  is  to  it." 

"My  case  exactly,"  purred  Old  Man  Sprott. 
"Suppose  we  dispcLMt  with  the  handicap?" 

"That's  the  stuffi"  agreed  Cottle  heartily. 
"I  don't  want  to  have  to  give  anybody  any- 
thing; I  don't  want  anybody  to  give  me  any- 
thing. I  like  an  even  fight,  and  what  I  say  is, 
may  the  best  man  win  I  Am  I  right,  gentle- 
men!" 

"Absolutely!"  chirped  Unde  Billy.  "May 
the  best  man  win!" 

"You  bet  I'm  right  I"  boomed  Cottle.  ".  •: 
old  Wes  here  about  me.  Baised  rigit  in  .^^ 
same  town  with  him,  from  a  kid  knoe->>\gh  to  a 
grasshopper  I  I  never  took  an^^  the  be:'  of  it  in 
my  life,  did  I,  West  No,  y-"  bet  noli  Re- 
member that  time  I  got  skinned  out  of  ten  thou- 
sand bucks  on  the  land  dealT  A  lot  of  fellows 
would  have  squealed,  wouldn't  they!  A  lot  of 
feUows  would  have  hollered  for  the  police ;  brt 
I  just  laughed  and  gave  'em  credit  for  being 
smarter  than  I  was.  I'm  the  same  way  in  sport 
as  I  am  in  business.  I  believe  in  giving  every- 
body credit.  I  win  if  I  can,  but  if  I  can't— well, 
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there's  never  any  hard  feelings.  That's  me  a 
over.  You  may  be  able  to  Uck  me  at  this  go] 
thing—likely  you  will;  but  you'll  never  scar 
me,  that '3  a  cinch.  Probably  you  gentlemei 
play  a  better  game  than  I  do — been  at  it  longer 
but  then  I'm  a  lot  younger  than  you  are.  Gc 
more  strength.  Hit  a  longer  ball  when  I  d( 
manage  to  land  on  one  right.  So  it  all  evens  uj 
in  the  long  run." 

Mr.  Cottle  was  still  modestly  cheering  hii 
many  admirable  qualities  when  the  Perkini 
party  went  in  to  luncheon,  and  the  only  pause  h( 
made  was  on  the  first  tee.  With  his  usual  cautioi 
Uncle  Billy  had  arranged  it  so  that  Dubuque 
was  opposed  to  Southern  California,  and  he  had 
also  carefully  neglected  to  name  any  sort  of  a 
bet  until  after  he  had  seen  the  stranger  drive. 
Cottle  teed  his  ball  and  stood  over  it,  grip- 
ping his  driver  until  his  knuckles  showed  white 
under  the  tan.  "Get  ready  to  ridel"  said  he. 
'  *  You  're  about  to  leave  this  place  I " 

The  club  head  whistled  through  the  air,  and 
I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  never  saw  a  man  of 
his  size  swing  any  harder  at  a  golf  ball— or 
come  nearer  cutting  one  completely  in  two. 

"Topped  it,  by  gum  I"  ejaculated  Mr.  Cottle, 
watching  the  maimed  ball  until  it  disappeared 
in  a  bunker.  ** Topped  it!  Well,  better  luck 
next  time!  By  the  way,  what  are  we  playing 
for  ?    Balls,  or  money,  or  what  ? ' ' 

** Whatever  you  like,"  said  Uncle  Billy 
promptly.    * '  You  name  it. ' ' 
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''Goodl  That's  the  way  I  like  to  hear  a  man 
talk.  Old  We8  here  is  my  partner,  so  I  can't 
bet  with  him,  but  I'll  have  a  side  match  with 
eaeh  of  you  gentlemen—say,  ten  great,  big, 
smihng  Iowa  dollars.  Always  like  to  bet  what 
I  've  got  the  most  of.   Satisfactory  T ' ' 

Uncle  Billy  glanced  at  Old  Man  Sprott,  and 
for  an  instant  the  old  rascals  hesitated.  The 
situation  was  made  to  order  for  them,  but  they 
would  have  preferred  a  smaller  wager  to  start 
with,  being  petty  larcenists  at  heart. 

"Better  cut  that  down  to  five,"  said  Perkins 
to  Cottle  in  a  low  tone.  ''They  play  a  strong 
game." 

' '  Humph  1 ' '  grunted  his  guest.  '  *  Did  you  ever 
know  me  to  pike  in  my  life!  I  ain't  going  to 
begm  now.    Ten  dollars  or  nothing  I ' ' 

"IVe  got  you,"  said  Old  Man  Sprott. 

"Tins  once,"  said  Uncle  Billy.  "It's  against 
my  prmdples  to  play  for  money;  but  yes.  this 
once." 

And  then  those  two  old  sharks  insisted  on  a 
foursome  bet  as  well. 

"Ball,  ball,  ball,"  said  the  Ooley-cow  briefly, 
and  proceeded  to  follow  his  partner  into  the 
bunker.  Poindexter  and  Sprott  popped  con- 
servatively down  the  middle  of  the  course  and 
the  battle  was  on. 

Battle,  did  I  say?  It  was  a  massacre  of  the 
innocents,  a  slaughter  of  babes  and  sucklings. 
Our  foursome  trailed  along  behind,  and  took 
note  of  Mr.  Cottle,  of  Dubuque,  in  his  fruitless 
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efforts  to  tear  the  cover  off  the  ball  He  iwung 
hard  enough  to  knock  down  a  lamp-post,  but  he 
seldom  made  proper  connections,  and  when  he 
did  the  ball  landed  so  far  off  the  course  that  it 
took  him  a  dozen  shots  to  get  back  again.  He 
was  hopelessly  bad,  so  bad  that  there  was  no 
chance  to  make  the  side  matches  dose  ones.  On 
the  tenth  tee  Cottle  demanded  another  bet—to 
give  him  a  chance  to  get  even,  he  said.  Poin- 
dexter  and  Sprott  each  bet  him  another  ten  dol- 

T?n°°J.!,**°  *^®  ^^^  ^"^®»  ^^  *^8  time  Uncle 
iiiUy  did  not  say  anything  about  his  principles. 
After  it  was  all  over  Cottle  poured  a  few  mint 
toddies  into  his  system  and  floated  an  alibi  to 
the  surface. 

''It  was  those  confounded  sand  greens  that 
did  It,"  said  he.  "I»m  used  to  grass,  and  I 
can't  putt  on  anything  else.  Bet  I  could  take 
you  to  Dubuque  and  flail  the  everlasting  day. 
lights  out  of  you  I*' 

''Shouldn't  be  surprised,"  said  Uncle  BUly. 

You  did  a  lot  better  on  the  last  nine— sort  of 

got  into  your  stride.    Any  time  you  think  you 

want  revenge " 


((' 


You  can  have  it,"  finished  Old  Man  Sprott, 
as  he  folded  a  crisp  twenty-dollar  note.  "We 
believe  in  giving  a  man  a  chance~eh,  Billy  T" 

"That's  the  spirit!"  cried  Cottle  enthusiasti- 
cally.  "Give  a  man  a  chance;  it's  what  I  say, 
and  if  he  does  anything,  give  him  credit.  You 
beat  me  to-day,  but  I  never  saw  this  course  be- 
fore.   Tell  you  what  we'll  do;    Let's  make  a 
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^y^^^^}^^OTTow.  Morning  and  afternoon 
botiL  Satisfactory!  Good  I  You've  got  forty 
doUars  of  my  dough  and  I  want  it  back.  No- 
body ever  made  me  quit  betting  yet,  if  I  figure 
to  have  a  chance.  What's  money!  Shucksl 
My  country  is  fuU  of  it  I  Now  then,  Wesley, 
If  you  'U  come  out  on  the  practise  green  and  give 
me  some  pointers  on  this  sand  thing,  I'll  be 
obliged  to  you.  BaU  won't  run  on  sand  like  it 
wUl  on  grass— have  to  get  used  to  it.    Have  to 

pj"^.^'  ^"^®  Sf''^®'*-  ®^^°  »8  I  «et  tt»e  hang 
of  the  thing  we'U  give  these  Native  Sons  a  bat- 

tie  yet  I    Native  Sons!    Native  Grandfathers! 

Come  on  1"    Uncle  BiUy  looked  at  Old  Man 

Sprott  and  Old  Man  Sprott  looked  at  Unde 

BiUy,  but  they  did  not  begin  to  laugh  untU  the 

Ooley-cow  and  his  gueat  were  out  of  earshot 

Ihen  they  clucked  and  cackled  and  choked  like 

a  couple  of  hysterical  old  hens. 

"His  putting!"  gurgled  Uncle  Bill^  **Did 
he  have  a  putt  to  win  a  hole  all  the  way  round!" 

"Not  unless  he  missed  count  of  his  shots. 
Say,  BiUy!" 

"WeU!" 

"We  made  a  mistake  locating  so  far  West 
We  should  have  stopped  in  Iowa.  By  now  we'd 
have  owned  the  entire  state ! " 


TV 


I  dropped  Mr.  Calvin  D.  Cottle  entirely  out 
of  my  thoughts;  but  when  I  entered  the  locier 
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room  shortly  after  noon  the  next  day  somethini 
pemmded  me  of  him.  Possibly  it  was  the  sonn^ 
of  his  voice. 

*'Boy!    Can't  we  have  'nothep  toddy  herel 
What's  the  matter  with  some  service!    Ho^ 
'bout  yon,  West    Oh,  I  forgolr-yon  never  take 
anything  till  after  five  o  'dock.    Think  of  all  the 
fnn  you're  missing.    When  I  get  to  be  an  old 
fossil  hke  you  maybe  I'll  do  the  same.    Good 
rale.  .  .  .  You  gentlemen  having  anything?  Not 
Kmd  of  careful,  ain't  youT    Safety  first,  bey? 
.  .  .Just  one  toddy,  boy,  and  if  that  mint  aia't 
fresh,  I'll  .  .  .  Yep,  you're  cagey  birds,  yeu 
are,  but  I  give  you  credit  just  the  same     And 
some  cash.    Don't  forget  that.    Bather  have 
oash  than  credit  any  time,  heyt    I  bet  you 
would !  But  I  don't  mind  a  little  thing  like  that 
I^a  good  sport.   You  ask  Wes  here  if  I  ain't 
U  I  ain't  a  good  sport  I  ain't  anything.  .  .  . 
StiU,  I'll  be  darned  if  I  see  how  you  fellows  do 
^ I   You're  both  old  enough  to  have  sons  in  the 
Soldiers'  Home  over  yonder,  but  you  take  me 
out  and  lick  me  again— lick  me  and  make  me 
hke  it  I  A  couple  of  dried-up  mummies  with  one 
foot  m  the  grave,  and  I'm  right  in  the  prime  of 
Mel    Only  a  kid  yet!    It's  humiKating,  that's 
what  It  is,  humiliatingl    Forty  doUars  apiece 
you're  into  me— and  a  flock  of  golf  balls  on  the 
Bide  I    Boy  I    Where's  that  mint  toddy!    Let's 
have  a  little  service  here  I '  * 

I  peeped  through  the  door  leading  to  the 
lounging  room.    The  Dubuque-Califomia  f our- 
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Bome  was  grouped  at  a  table  in  a  corner.  The 
Ooley-cow  looked  calm  and  placid  as  usual,  but 
his  guest  was  sweating  profusely,  and  as  he 
talked  he  mopped  his  brow  with  the  sleeve  of 
bis  shirt.  Uncle  Billy  and  Old  Man  Sprott  were 
hstenmg  politely,  but  the  speculative  li^t  in 
their  eyes  told  me  that  they  were  wondering 
how  far  they  dared  go  with  this  outlander  from 
the  Middle  West. 

'•Why,"  boomed  Cottle,  "I  can  hit  a  baU 
twice  as  far  as  either  one  of  you  I  'Course  I 
don't  always  know  where  it's  going,  but  the 
main  thing  is  I  got  the  strength.  I  can  throw  a 
golf  ball  farther  than  you  old  fossils  can  hit 
one  with  a  wooden  dub,  yet  you  lick  me  easy  as 
breaking  sticks.  Can't  understand  it  at  all. 
.  .  .  Twice  as  strong  as  you  are.  .  .  .  Why,  say, 
I  bet  I  can  take  one  hand  and  outdrive  you  I 
One  hand!"  ^ 

*'Easy,  Calvin,"  said  the  Ooley-cow  reprov- 
ingly.  *  *  Don 't  make  wild  statements. ' ' 

"Well,  I'll  bet  I  can  do  it,"  repeated  Cottle 
stubbornly.  "If  a  man's  willing  to  bet  his 
money  to  back  up  a  wild  statement,  that  shows 
he's  got  the  right  kind  of  a  heart  anyway. 

'*I  ought  to  be  able  to  stick  my  left  hand  in 
my  pocket  and  go  out  there  and  trim  two  men 
of  your  age.  I  ought  to,  and  I'll  be  damned  if 
I  don't  think  I  can  1" 

* '  Tut,  tut ! "  warned  the  Ooley-i'ow.  * '  That 's 
foolishness." 

"Think  sot"   Cottle  dipped  his  hand  into  his 
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Well,  this  staff  here  says  I  can  do  it~at  least 
I  CM^ry-and  I  ain't  afraid  to  back  my  judg- 
ment." /  J  «« 

u^^ij^'^l  ™°°®y   away,"   said   Perkins. 
"Don't  be  a  fool  I" 

Cottle  laughed  uyroarionsly  and  slapped  the 
Uoley-oow  on  the  back. 

"Good  old  WesI"  he  cried.  "Ain't  changed 
a  bit.  Conservative  I  Always  conservative! 
Got  rich  at  It,  but  me  I  got  rich  taking  chances. 
What's  a  httle  wad  of  bills  to  me,  heyT  Noth- 
mg  but  chicken-feed  I    I'U  bet  any  part  of  this 

I  .  T^?i  ^*  ^^^  ®^  ^*— »^^  I'U  play  tliese  sun- 
dned  old  sports  with  one  hand.  Now's  the  time 
to  show  whether  they've  got  any  sporting  blood 
or  not.   What  do  you  say,  gentlemen!" 

Unde  Billy  looked  at  the  money  and  mois- 
tened his  Kps  with  the  tip  of  his  tongue. 

''Couldn't  think  of  it,"  he  croaked  at  length. 
Pshaw!"  sneered  Cottle.  "I  showed  you 
too  much — I  scared  you!" 

url^^  ??^^*  scared,"  put  in  Old  Man  Sprott. 
It  would  be  too  much  like  stealing  it." 
"I'm  the  one  to  worry  about  that,"  an- 
nounced Cot^e.  "It's  my  money,  ain't  it!  I 
made  it,  didn't  I?  And  I  can  do  what  I  damn 
please  with  it— spend  it,  bet  it,  bum  it  up,  throw 
It  away.  When  you've  worried  about  every- 
thmg  else  in  the  world  it'll  be  time  for  you  to 
begin  worrying  about  young  Mr.  Cottle's 
money!    This  slim  little  roll— bah!    Chicken- 
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feed  I  Come  get  it  if  you  want  it!"  He  tossed 
the  money  on  the  table  with  a  gesture  which  was 
an  insult  in  itself .  "  There  it  is— cover  it  I  Put 
up  or  shut  up!*' 

*'0h,  forget  it!*'  said  the  Ooley-cow  wearily. 
*'Come  in  and  have  a  bite  to  eat  and  forget  it  1" 

"Don't  want  anything  to  eat!"  was  the  stub- 
bom  response.  "Seldom  eat  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.  But  I '11  have  'nother  mint  toddy.  .  .  . 
Wait  a  second,  Wes.  Don't  be  in  such  a  rush. 
Lemme  understand  this  thing.  These— these 
gentlemen  here,  these  two  friends  of  yours, 
these  dead-game  old  Native  Sons  have  got 
eighty  dollars  of  my  money— not  that  it  makes 
any  difference  to  me,  understand,  but  they've 
got  it — eighty  dollars  that  they  won  from  me 
playing  golf.  Now  I  may  have  a  drink  or  two 
in  me  and  I  may  not,  understand,  but  anyhow 
I  know  what  I'm  about.  I  make  these — ^gentle- 
men a  sporting  proposition.  I  give  'em  a  chance 
to  pick  up  a  couple  of  hundred  apiece,  and  they 
want  to  run  out  on  me  because  it'll  be  like  steal- 
ing it.  What  kind  of  a  deal  is  that,  heyT  Is  it 
sportsmanship!  Is  it  what  they  call  giving  a 
man  a  chance?   Is  it- 


>> 


*  *  But  they  know  you  wouldn  't  have  a  chance, '  * 
interrupted  the  Ooley-cow  soothingly.  "They 
don't  want  a  sure  thing." 

"They've  had  one  so  far,  haven't  theyt" 
howled  Cottle.  "What  are  they  scared  of  nowt 
'Fraid  I'll  squeal  if  I  lose?  Tell  'em  about  me, 
Wes.    Tell  'em  i  never  squealed  in  my  life !    I 
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C^uT^i    There  never  was  a  piker  in  tt 
**?®X*™'^y'  wag  there,  West    No,  you  bet 
noti    We're  sports,  every  one  of  l^T,^^ 
more  than  one  slim  Uttle  roll  to  send  ns  bd  a 

TTn2Tii°'°°Y  ^"^^  "^*  ^^i«^ten  me,''  said 

tYm«    -^*^^'  ""^^  "^^^  «"«^"y  'settled  by  SS 
tui«.^^  against  my  principles  to  play  for  a 

JJi^!!  ^?.  ?^  ^*'''''  P^ssy.footed  old  side- 

mples  be  damnedl"  ^       ^ 

Unde  BUly  swallowed  this  without  blinkinir 

^th^«'' *^i?  Ti.  ?^^  **  ^^**^«-    HewasSg 
at  the  roU  of  bills  on  the  table.  * 

p.-^  I?^  *^®  ""^^^^  ^  earnest "  becan 

Pomdexter,  and  glanced  at  Old  Man  Sprott 

uir     T«ach  him  a  lesson.    He  needs  it." 

*'lfotZ'T\^^^.  ^r^°'"  ^PP«^  Cottle. 
i«%w  T  '1'*°''^  *  ^°°»  *^«  ago-  The  bet 
18  that  I  can  leave  my  left  arm  in  the  dub- 

wZ  "^fr"'*^?  ^*>  "^y  pockeO-and  trim  you 
birds  with  one  hand. " 

R^Jh  T!SI^'*  .l°"i«*  «^  *bat,"  said  Old  Man 

^' Thit  ?'^^  ^^^  ^i^  ^^^^  ^^  y«^  ^«^t  to-" 

"Ti,«       •  •  ""i  ^  ^«l«*»«r»"  demanded  Cottle. 
Ihe  ongmal  proposition  goes.     'Course  I 
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wouldn  t  reaUy  cnt  the  arm  off  and  leave  it  in 
the  safe,  but  what  I  mean  is,  if  I  use  two  arms 
m  making  a  shot,  right  there  is  where  I  lose. 
Satisfactory  f 

"Perkins,"  said  Uncle  Billy,  solemrJy  wagu 
gng  his  head,  "you  are  a  witness  that  this 
thing  has  been  forced  on  me.  I  have  been 
bullied  and  browbeaten  and  insulted  into  making 
this  bet "  ® 

«.t'!^°?  ^°  ^^«  ^»"  chimed  in  Old  Man  Sprott 
"I'm  almost  ashamed " 

The  Ooley-oow  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
I  am  a  witness,"  said  he  quietly.    "Calvin, 
ttese  gentlemen  have  stated  the  case  correctly. 
You  have  forced  them  to  accept  your  proposi- 
tion  " 

«  V-^^i®  <»^*t  Wame  arybody  if  he  loses," 
finished  Uncle  BiUy  as  he  reached  for  the  roU 
of  bills. 

"You  betl"  ejaculated  Old  Man  Sprott.  "He 
was  looking  for  trouble,  and  now  he's  found  it. 
Count  it,  Billy,  and  we'll  each  take  half." 

"That  goes,  does  it?"  asked  Cottle. 

''Sir!"  cried  Uncle  BiUy. 

'*Pi^  ^,^^^  wanted  to  put  you  on  record," 
said  Cottle,  with  a  grin.  "Wesley,  you're  my 
witness  too.  I  mislaid  a  five-hundred-dollar 
note  the  other  day,  and  it  may  have  got  into  my 
change  pocket.  Might  as  well  see  if  a  big  bet 
will  put  these  safety-first  players  off  their 
gamel  Anyhow,  I'm  betting  whatever 's  there. 
1  am 't  sure  how  much  it  is. ' ' 
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^'I  am,"  said  Unde  Billy  in  a  changed  voice. 
He  Had  come  to  the  flve-hnndred-dollar  bilL 
sandwiched  in  between  two  twenties.  He  looked 
at  Old  Man  Sprott,  and  for  the  first  time  I  saw 
donbt  m  his  eyes. 

1  "P^'  /.*i  i?®'®'  "  '""  «8ked  Cottle  care, 
lessly.  "Well,  let  it  aU  ride.  I  never  backed 
up  on  a  gambling  proposition  in  my  Ufe— never 
pmched  a  bet  after  the  baU  started  to  roll 
Shoot  the  entire  works- 's  aU  right  with  mel'» 
Uncle  BiUy  and  Old  Man  Sprott  exchanged 
si^ficant  glances,  bnt  after  a  short  argument 
and  some  more  abnse  from  Cottle  they  toddled 
over  to  the  desk  and  fiUed  out  two  blank  checks 
■"Sir  J®  ?*^^^®*^  *°^  «^«^*y  <ioUars  apiece. 

♦1.  ^^  ®m  P*^?**i?  *^  ^*^"  snggBsted  Cot- 
tie.    "YonTl  probably  tear  'em  np  after  the 

game.  Now  the  next  thing  is  a  stakeholder " 

"Is  that—necessary?"  asked  Old  Man  Sprott 

"Sure I"  said  Cottle.    "I  might  run  out  on 

you.   Let's  have  everything  according  to  Hoyle 

--stakeholder  and   all  the   other  trimmings. 

Anybody'U  be  satisfactory  to  me;  that  young 

fellow  getting  an  earful  at  the  door;  he'll  do  '' 

So  I  became  the  stakeholder— the  custodian 

of  eleven  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  in  coin  and 

two  diecks   representing  a  like   amount.     I 

thought  I  detected  a  slight  nervousness  in  the 

signatures,  and  no  wonder.    It  was  the  biggest 

bet  those  old  petty  larcenists  had  ever  made  in 

their  lives.    They  went  in  io  luncheon— at  the 

invitation  of  the  Ooley-oow,  of  course— bnt  I 
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noticed  that  they  did  not  eat  mnoh.  Cottle  wan- 
dered  ont  to  the  practise  green,  patter  in  hand, 
forgetting  all  abont  the  mint  toddy  which,  bj 
the  way,  had  never  been  ordered. 


%'  , 


"You  drive  first,  sir,"  said  Undo  Billy  to 
Cottle,  pursuing  his  usual  system.  "We'll  fol* 
low  you.*' 

"Think  youll  feel  easier  if  I  should  hit  one 
over  into  the  eucalyptus  trees  yonder  f"  asked 
the  man  from  Dubuque.  "Little  nervous,  eht 
Does  a  big  bet  scare  youT  I  was  counting  on 
that  ...  Oh,  very  well.  111  take  the  honour." 

"Just  a  second,"  said  Old  Man  Sprott,  who 
had  been  prowling  about  in  the  background  and 
fidgeting  with  his  driver.  "Does  the  stake- 
holder understand  the  terms  of  the  bett  Mr. 
Cottle  is  playing  a  match  with  each  of  us  indi- 
vidually  " 

"Separately  and  side  by  each,"  added  Cottle. 

"Using  only  one  arm,"  said  Old  Man  Sprott 

"If  he  uses  both  arms  in  making  a  shot,"  put 
in  Uncle  Billy,  "he  forfeits  both  matches.  Is 
that  correct,  Mr.  Cottle  T" 

"Correct  as  hell  I  Watch  me  closely,  young 
man.  I  have  no  moustache  to  deceive  you — 
nothing  up  my  sleeve  but  my  good  right  arm. 
Watch  me  closely  I '  * 

He  teed  his  ball,  dropped  his  left  arm  at  his 
side,  grasped  the  driver  firmly  in  his  right  hand 
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and  ■wnng  the  dub  a  oonple  of  timet  in  tenta 
tivefaahion.  The  head  of  the  driver  deaeribec 
a  perfect  arc,  barely  gracing  the  top  of  the  tee 
HiB  two-armed  swing  had  been  a  thing  of  vio 
l«ioe-«  baseball  wallop,  constricted,  bound  up, 
without  follow-through  or  timing,  a  combinatioi 
of  brute  strength  and  awkwardness.  Unde 
Billy's  chin  sagged  as  he  watched  the  easy,  nat- 
ural sweep  of  that  wooden  dub— the  wrist-snap 
applied  at  the  proper  time,  and  the  long  grace- 
ful foUow-through  which  gives  distance  as  well 
as  direction.  Old  Man  Sprott  also  seemed  to  be 
struggling  with  an  entirely  new  and  not  alto- 
gether pleasant  idea. 

"Watch  me  dosely,  stakeholder,"  repeated 
Ck>ttle,  addressing  the  ball.  "Nothing  up  my 
sleeve  but  my  good  right  arm.  Would  you  gen- 
tlemen like  to  have  me  roll  up  my  sleeve  before 
I  start!" 

* '  Drive  I "  grunted  Uncle  Billy. 

"lai  do  that  littlQ  thing,"  said  Cottle,  and 
this  time  he  put  the  power  into  the  swing.  The 
ball,  caught  squarely  in  the  middle  of  the  dub- 
face,  went  whistling  toward  the  distant  green, 
a  perfect  screamer  of  a  drive  without  a  sus- 
pidon  of  hook  or  slice.  It  cleared  the  cross- 
bunker  by  ten  feet,  carried  at  least  a  hundred 
and  eighty  yards  before  it  touched  grass,  and 
then  bounded  ahead  like  a  scared  rabbit,  coming 
to  rest  at  least  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
yards  away.  "You  like  thatt"  asked  Cottle, 
moving  off  the  tee.    "I  didn't  step  into  it  very 
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hard  or  I  might  have  bad  mo.^diitanoe.  Satia- 
faotory,  stakeholder f'  And  he  winked  at  me 
openly  and  deliberately. 

/M*J  w^T^^**  ■**'*  ®'  »  «»™« *■  tWif "  gnlped 
OW  Man  Sprott,  finding  his  voice  with  an  elTort 
"Why,"  said  Cottle,  tmiling  oheerfnlly,  "1 
wouldn't  like  to  eay  off-hand  and  so  early  in  the 
gama,  bnt  you  might  call  it  golf.  Yei,  oall  it 
golf,  and  let  it  go  at  that" 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  go  on  record  ai  deny- 
ing the  rumour  that  our  two  old  reprobates 
showed  the  white  feather.    That  first  tee  shot, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  made,  was 
enough  to  inform  them  that  they  were  up 
*f^i*  8iokening  surprise  party;  but,  thonrii 
startled  and  shaken,  they  did  not  WAaken.   They 
pulled  themselves  together  and  drove  the  best 
they  knew  how,  and  I  realised  that  for  once  I 
was  to  see  their  true  golfing  form  uncovered. 
Cottle  tucked  his  wooden  club  undar  his  Km 
and  started  down  the  course,  and  from  that  tiiiie 
on  he  had  very  Kttle  to  say.    Unde  BiUy  and 
Old  Man  Sprott  foUowed  him,  their  heads  to- 
gether at  a  confidential  angle,  and  I  brought  up 
the  rear  with  the  Ooley-cow,  who  had  elected 
himself  a  gallery  of  one. 

The  first  hole  is  a  long  par  four.  Poindexter 
Mid  Sprott  usually  make  it  in  five,  seldom  get- 
ting home  with  their  seconds  unless  they  have  a 
wind  behind  them.  Both  used  brassies  and  both 
were  short  of  the  green.  Then  they  watched 
Cottle  as  he  went  forward  to  his  ball 
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"That  drive  might  have  been  a  freak  shot." 
quavered  Unde  Billy. 

"Lucky  fluke,  that's  all,"  said  Old  Man 
Sprott,  but  I  knew  and  they  knew  that  they  only 
hoped  they  were  telling  the  truth. 

Cottle  paused  over  his  ball  for  an  instant, 
examined  the  lie  and  drew  a  wooden  spoon  from 
his  bag.  Then  he  set  himself,  and  the  next  in- 
stant the  ball  was  on  its  way,  a  long,  high  shot, 
dead  on  the  pin. 

"And  maybe  that  was  a  fluke  I"  muttered  the 
Ooley-cow  under  his  breath.  "Lookl  He's  tfot 
the  green  with  it  I" 

From  the  same  distance  I  would  have  played 
a  full  mid-iron  and  trusted  in  Providence,  but 
Cottle  had  used  his  wood,  and  I  may  say  that 
never  have  I  seen  a  ball  better  placed.  It  car- 
ried to  the  little  rise  of  turf  in  front  of  the  put- 
ting green,  hopped  once,  and  trickled  onto  the 
sand.  I  was  not  the  only  one  who  appreciated 
that  spoon  shot. 

"Say,"  yapped  Old  Man  Sprott,  turning  to 
Perkins,  "what  are  we  up  against  heret 
Miracles  T" 

"Yes,  what  have  you  framed  up  on  us T"  de- 
manded Uncle  Billy  vindictively. 

"Something  easy,  gentlemen,"  chuckled  the 
Ooley-cow.  '  *  A  soft  thing  from  my  home  town. 
Probably  ha's  only  lucky." 

The  two  members  of  the  Sure-Thing  Society 
went  aftpr  their  customary  fives  and  got  them, 
but  Cottle  laid  his  approach  putt  stone  dead  at 
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the  cup  and  holed  out  in  four.    He  missed  a 

three  by  the  matter  of  half  an  inch.    I  could 

stand  the  suspense  no  longer.    I  took  Perkins 

aside  while  the  contestants  were  walking  to  the 

second  tee. 
"You  might  tell  a  friend,'*  I  suggested.    "In 

strict  confidence,  what  are  they  up  against!*' 
"Something  easy,"  repeated  the  Ooley-cow, 

regarding  me  with  his   soft,  innocent  eyes. 

"They  wanted  it  and  now  they've  got  it." 
"But  yesterday,  when  he  played  with  both 

arms "  I  began. 

"That     was     yesterday,"     said     Perkins. 

"You'll  notice  that  they  didn't  have  the  de- 
cency to  offer  him  a  handicap,  even  when  they 
felt  morally  certain  that  he  had  made  a  fool  bet 
Not  that  he  would  have  accepted  it-— but  they 
didn't  offer  it.  They're  wolves,  clear  to  the 
bone,  but  once  in  a  while  a  wolf  bites  off  more 
than  he  can  chew."  And  he  walked  away  from 
me.  Right  there  I  began  reconstructing  my 
opinion  of  the  Ooley-cow. 

In  my  official  capacity  as  stakeholder  I  saw 
every  shot  that  was  played  that  afternoon.  I 
still  preserve  the  original  score  card  of  that 
amazing  round  of  golf.  There  are  times  when 
I  think  I  will  have  it  framed  and  present  it  to 
the  club,  with  red-ink  crosses  against  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  holes.  I  might  even  set  a 
red-ink  star  against  the  difficult  sixth  hole, 
where  Cottle  sent  another  tremendous  spoon 
shot  down  the  wind,  and  took  a  four  where  most 
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of  our  Class-A  men  are  content  with  a  five.    I 
nught  make  a  notation  against  the  tricky  ninth, 
where  he  played  a  marvellous  shot  ont  of  a 
sand  trap  to  halve  a  hole  which  I  wonld  have 
given  up  as  lost.   I  might  make  a  footnote  eaU- 
mg  attention  to  his  deadly  work  with  his  short 
irons.    I  say  I  think  of  all  these  things,  but  per- 
haps  I  shall  never  frame  that  card.    The  two 
men  most  interested  will  never  forget  the  fig- 
ures.   It  is  enough  to  say  that  Old  Man  Sprott, 
playmg  such  golf  as  I  had  never  seen  him  play 
before,  succumbed  at  the  thirteenth  hole,  six 
down  and  five  to  go.    Uncle  Billy  gave  up  the 
ghost  on  the  fourteenth  green,  five  and  four, 
and  I  handed  the  money  and  the  checks  to  Mr. 
Calvm  p.  Cottle,  of  Dubuque.   He  pocketed  the 
loot  with  a  grin. 

"Shall  we  play  the  bye-holes  for  something?" 
he  asked.    "A  drink— or  a  ball,  maybe T"    And 
then  the  storm  broke.   I  do  not  pretend  to  quote 
the  exact  language  of  the  losers.   I  merely  state 
toat  I  was  surprised,  yes,  shocked  at  Uncle  BiUy 
Poindexter.    I  had  no  idea  that  a  member  of  the 
Episcopal  church— but  let  that  pass.    He  was 
not  himself .   He  was  the  biter  bitten,  the  milker 
milked.   It  makes  a  difference.   Old  Man  Sprott 
also  erupted  in  an  astounding  manner.    It  was 
the  Ooley-cow  who  took  the  centre  of  the  stage. 
Just  a  minute,  gentlemen,"  said  he.    "Do 
not  say  anything  which  you  might  afterward 
regret    Bemember  the  stakeholder  is  still  with 
na.    My  friend  here  is  not,  as  you  intimate,  a 
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crook.  Neither  is  he  a  snre-thing  player.  We 
have  some  sure-thing  players  with  us,  but  he  is 
not  one  of  them.  He  is  merely  the  one-armed 
golf  champion  of  Dubuque— and  the  Middle 
West." 

Imagine  an  interlude  here  for  fireworks,  fol- 
bwed  by  pertinent  questions. 

/'Yes,  yes,  I  know,"  said  Perkins  soothingly. 
"He  can't  play  a  lick  with  two  arms.  He  never 
could.  Matter  of  fact,  he  never  learned.  He 
fell  o+f  a  haystack  in  Iowa— how  many  years 
ago  was  it.  Calf " 

"Twelve,"  said  Mr.  Cottle.  ^'Twelve  next 
July." 

"And  he  broke  his  left  arm  rather  badly," 
explained  the  Ooley-cow.  "Didn't  have  the  use 
of  it  for— how  many  years,  Calf" 

"Oh,  about  six,  I  should  say." 

"Six  years.  A  determined  man  can  accom- 
plish much  in  that  length  of  time.  Cottle 
learned  to  play  golf  with  his  right  arm— fairly 
well,  as  you  must  admit.  Finally  he  got  tL^>  lef  t 
arm  fixed  up— they  took  a  piece  of  bone  out  of 
his  shin  and  grafted  it  in— newfangled  idea. 
Decided  there  was  no  sense  in  spoiling  a  one- 
armed  star  to  make  a  dub  two-armed  golfer. 
Country  full  of  'em  already.  That's  the  whole 
story.  You  picked  him  for  an  easy  mark,  a  good 
thing.  You  thought  he  had  a  bad  bet  and  you 
had  a  good  one.  Don't  take  the  trouble  to  deny 
it.  Gentlemen,  allow  me  to  present  the  cham- 
pion one-armed  golfer  of  Iowa  and  the  Middle 
West!" 
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"Yes,*'  said  Cottle  modestly,  "when  a  mai 
does  anything,  give  him  credit  for  it.  Person 
ally  I'd  rather  have  the  cash  I" 

"How  do  you  feel  about  it  now!"  asked  th< 
Ooley-cow. 

Judging  by  their  comments,  they  felt  varm- 
very  warm.  Hot,  in  fact.  The  Ooley-cow  made 
just  one  more  atatement,  but  to  me  that  state- 
ment  contained  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter. 

"This,"  said  he,  "squares  us  on  the  wallet 
proposition.  I  didn't  say  anything  about  it  at 
tiie  time,  but  that  struck  me  as  a  scaly  trick. 
So  I  invited  Cal  to  come  out  and  pay  me  a  visv* 
.  .  .  Shall  we  go  back  to  the  clubhouse  T" 

I  made  Little  Doc  Ellis  see  the  point ;  perhaps 
I  can  make  you  see  it  now. 

Betuming  to  the  original  simile,  the  Ooley- 
eow  was  wiUing  to  be  milked  for  golf  balls  and 
lundieons  and  caddie  hire.  That  was  legitimate 
milking,  and  he  did  not  resent  it.  He  would 
have  continued  to  give  down  in  great  abundance, 
but  when  they  took  fifty  dollars  from  him,  in  the 
form  of  a  bogus  reward,  he  kicked  over  the  buck- 
et, injured  the  milkers  and  jumped  the  fence. 

Whyt  I'm  ahnost  ashamed  to  tell  you,  but 
did  you  ever  hear  of  a  country  cow—an  Iowa 
oow—that  would  stand  for  being  milked  from 
the  wrong  side? 

I  think  this  will  be  all,  except  that  I  anticipate 
a  hard  winter  for  the  golfing  beginners  at  our 
dub. 
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NOW  ttiat  Winthrop  Wataon  WiUdns 
has  taken  his  dubs  away  and  deaued 
out  his  locker  some  of  the  fellows  are 
ready  enough  to  admit  that  he  wasn't 
half  bad.  On  this  point  I  agree  with  them.  He 
was  not.  He  was  two-tLIrds  bad,  and  the  re- 
mainder was  pnre,  abysmal,  impenetrable  ig- 
norance. 

Windy  WiUdns  may  have  meant  well— per- 
haps he  did— but  when  a  fellow  doesn't  know, 
and  doesn't  know  that  he  doesn't  know  and 
won't  let  anybody  tell  him  that  he  doesn't  know, 
he  becomes  impossible  and  out  of  place  in  any 
respectable  and  exdnsive  golf  ch  '\  I  suppose 
his  apologists  feel  kindly  towai  m  for  elim- 
inating Adolphus  Kitts  and  squaring  about  a 
thousand  old  scores  with  that  person,  but  I 
daim  it  was  a  case  of  dog  eat  dog  and  neither 
dog  a  thoroughbred.  I  for  one  am  not  mourn- 
ing the  departure  of  Windy  Winkins,  and  if  I 
never  see  him  again,  I  will  manage  to  bear  it 
somdiow. 
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They  say  that  every  golf  club  has  one  mem- 
ber who  shps  in  while  the  membership  commit- 
toe  18  looking  the  other  way.  In  Windy's  case 
the  committee  had  no  possible  excuse.  There 
was  an  excuse  for  Adolphus  Kitts.  Adolphus 
got  m  when  our  club  absorbed  the  Crystal 
Springs  Country  Club,  and  out  of  courtesy  we 
did  not  scrutinise  the  Crystal  Springs  member- 
ship hst,  but  Windy's  name  was  proposed  in 
the  regular  manner.  All  that  was  known  of  him 
^r  hf       ^*^  *  stranger  in  the  community 


who  had  presumably  never  been  in^'all'andTho 
By.    The  club  didn't  need  his  initiation 


had  money, 

fee  and  wasn't  after  new  members,  but  for 
some  reason  or  other  the  bars  were  down  and 
Windy  got  in.  The  first  thing  we  knew  he 
landed  m  our  midst  with  a  terrific  splash  and 
began  slapping  total  strangers  on  the  back  and 
trying  to  sign  all  the  tags  and  otherwise  making 
an  ass  of  himself.  He  didn't  wait  for  intro- 
ductions— just  butted  in  and  took  things  for 
granted. 

"You  see,  boys,"  he  explained,  "I've  always 
been  more  or  less  of  an  ath-a-lete  and  I've  tried 
every  game  but  this  one.  Now  that  I'm  gettin' 
to  the  time  of  life  when  I  can't  stand  rough  ex- 
ercise any  more,  I  thought  I'd  kind  of  like  to 
take  up  golf.  I  would  have  done  it  when  I  lived 
m  Chicago,  but  my  friends  laughed  me  out  of  it 
—said  It  was  silly  to  get  out  and  whale  a  little 
white  pill  around  the  country— but  I  guess  any- 
thing that  makes  a  man  sw-eat  is  healthy,  heyf 
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And  then  my  wife  thought  it  wonld  be  a  good 
thing  socially,  you  know,  and— no,  waiter,  this 
round  is  on  me.  Oh,  but  I  insist  1  My  card, 
gentlemen.  That's  right;  keep 'em.  I  get  'em 
engraved  by  the  thousand.  Waiter!  Bring 
some  cigars  here — perfectos,  cigarettes— any- 
thing the  gentlemen '11  have,  and  let  it  be  the 
best  in  the  house!  I  don't  smoke  cigarettes 
myself,  but  my  friends  tell  me  that's  the  next 
step  after  takin' up  golf!  Ho,  ho!  No  oflfence 
to  any  of  you  boys ;  order  cigarettes  if  you  want 
'em.  Everybody  smokes  on  the  new  member!" 
Well,  that  was  Windy 's  tactful  method  of  in- 
troducing himself.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  we 
asked  questions  of  the  membership  committee? 
No  out-and-out  complaints,  you  understand. 
We  just  wanted  to  know  where  Windy  came 
from  and  how  he  got  in  and  who  was  to  blame 
for  it.  Most  of  the  information  was  furnished 
by  Cupid  Cutts. 

Cupid  is  pretty  nearly  the  whole  thing  at 
our  club.  In  every  golf  club  there  is  one  man 
who  does  the  lion's  share  of  the  work  and  gets 
nothing  but  abuse  and  criticism  for  it,  and 
Cupid  is  our  golfing  wheel  horse,  as  you  might 
say.  He  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors, 
a  member  of  the  house  committee,  chairman  of 
the  greens  committee,  and  the  Big  Stick  on  the 
membership  committee.  He  is  also  the  official 
handicapper,  which  is  a  mighty  good  thing  to 
bear  in  mind  when  you  play  against  him.  I 
have  known  Cupid  to  cut  a  man's  handicap  six 
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strokes  for  beating  him  three  ways  on  a  ball- 
ball-ball  Nassau. 

Cntts  is  no  CSuok  Evans,  or  anything  like 
that,  bnt,  considering  his  physical  limitations, 
he  18  a  remarkable  golfer  and  steady  as  an 
eight-day  dock.  He  is  so  fat  that  he  can't  take 
a  fuU-arm  swing  to  save  his  life,  but  his  little 
half -shot  pops  the  ball  straight  down  the  middle 
of  the  course  every  time,  and  he  plays  to  his 
handicap  with  a  persistency  that  has  broken 
inany  a  youngster's  heart  Straight  on  the  pin 
all  the  time-that  »s  his  game,  and  whenever 
he  s  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  cup  he's 
hable  to  lay  his  baU  dead. 

v??Jf  *^«i<>*»  o'  tilings  I  mig^t  teU  you 
about  Cupid  Cutts— he's  a  sort  of  social  Who's 
Who  in  white  flannels  and  an  obesity  belt,  and 
an  authority  on  scandal  and  gossip,  past  and 
present— but  the  long  and  short  of  it  is  that 
It  would  be  hard  to  get  on  without  him,  even 
harder  than  it  is  to  get  on  with  him  WeU,  we 
asked  Cupid  about  Windy  WiUrins,  and  Cupid 
went  to  the  bat  immediately. 

"Absolutely  all  right,  fellows,  oh,  absolutely! 
A  little  rough,  perhaps,  a  diamond  in  the 
rough,  but  a  good  heart.  And  aU  kinds  of 
money.  He  won't  play  often  enough  to  bother 
anybody." 

That  was  where  Cupid  was  wrong  two  ways. 
Windy  played  every  day,  rain  or  shine,  and  he 
bothered  everybody.  He  was  just  as  noisy  on 
the  course  as  he  was  in  the  locker  room,  and 
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when  he  misted  his  putt  on  the  ei^^teenth  green 
the  f ellowi  who  were  driving  off  at  No.  1  had  to 
wait  until  he  cooled  down.  And  when  he  man- 
aged to  hit  his  drive  dean  he  yelled  like  a  Co- 
manche and  jumped  np  and  down  on  the  tee. 
He  did  all  the  things  that  can't  be  done,  and 
when  we  spoke  to  him  kindly  about  golfing 
etiquette  he  snorted  and  said  he  never  had 
much  use  for  red  tape  anyway  and  thought  it 
was  out  of  place  in  sport 

He  tramped  around  on  the  greens  and  both- 
ered people  who  wanted  to  putt.  He  talked 
and  laughed  when  others  were  driving.  He 
played  out  of  his  turn.  He  drove  into  four- 
somes whenever  he  was  held  up  for  a  minute, 
just  to  let  the  players  Imow  that  he  was  behind 
'em. 

He  was  absolutely  impossible,  socially  and 
otherwise,  but  the  most  astonishing  thing  was 
the  way  he  picked  up  the  game  after  the  first 
month  or  so.  Windy  was  a  tremendously  big 
man  and  looked  like  the  hind  end  of  an  elephant 
in  his  knickers ;  but  for  all  his  size  he  developed 
a  powerful,  easy  swing  and  a  reasonable  amount 
of  accuracy.  As  for  form,  he  didn't  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  His  stance  was  never 
twice  the  same,  his  grip  was  a  relic  of  the  dark 
ages,  he  handled  his  irons  as  a  labouring  man 
hpndles  a  pick,  he  did  everything  that  the  books 
say  you  mustn't  do,  and,  in  spite  of  it,  his  game 
improved  amazingly.  And  he  called  us  mov- 
ing-picture golfers! 
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Every  move  a  picture!"  he  would  lay. 
You  have  to  plant  your  dear  Uttle  feet  just  so. 
Your  tee  has  got  to  be  just  so  high.  Your  grip 
must  be  right  to  the  fraction  of  an  inch.  You 
must  waggle  the  club  back  and  forth  seven 
times  before  you  dare  to  swing  it,  and  then 
chances  are  you  don't  get  anywhere  I  Step  up 
and  paste  her  on  the  nose  the  way  I  do  I  Forget 
"»«J*iss  Nancy  stuff  and  hit  the  baUl" 

When  Windy  got  down  around  90  he  sweUed 
aU  out  of  shape,  and  the  next  step,  of  course, 
was  to  have  some  special  clubs  built  by  Mao- 
Leish,  the  professional.   They  were  such  queer- 
looking  implements  that  Cupid  joked  him  about 
them  one  Saturday  noon  in  the  locker  room. 
It  was  then  that  we  got  a  real  line  on  Windy, 
and  Cupid  found  out  that  even  a  rough  dia- 
mond may  have  a  cutting  edge. 
*'You're  just  like  all  beginners,"  said  Cuirid. 
rou  make  a  few  rotten  shots  and  then  think 
the  clubs  must  be  wrong.    The  regular  models 
aren  t  good  enough  for  you.    You  have  to  have 
some  built  to  order,  with  bigger  faces  and  stiffer 
snafts.    Get  it  into  your  head  that  the  trouble 
IS  with  you,  not  with  the  club.    The  ball  will 
go  straight  if  you  hit  it  right. ' ' 

*/Club8   make   a   lot    of    difference,"   said 
W  mdy.     *  Ten  strokes  anyway. ' ' 

"Nonsensel    A  good,  mechanical  golfer  can 
play  with  any  clubs  1" 
"I  suppose  you  think  you  can  do  it!" 
"I  know  I  can." 
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"And  you'd  bet  on  it!" 

"Certainly." 

Windy  didn't  eay  anything  for  as  mndh  as 
two  minutes.    The  rascal  was  thinking. 

"All  right,"  said  he  at  last.  "Tell  yon  what 
I'll  do.  1*11  make  yon  a  little  proposition.  Yon 
say  yon  can  play  with  any  clnbs.  Give  me  the 
privilege  of  pickin'  *em  ont  for  you,  and  I'll 
bet  yon  fifty  dollars  that  I  trim  yon  on  an  even 
game — ^no  handicap.'* 

"\es,  bnt  where  are  yon  going  to  get  these 
clnbs  for  me  to  play  witht  Off  a  scrap  pile  or 
something?" 

"Bight  ont  of  MacLeish's  shop!  Brand-new 
stnff,  selected  from  the  regular  stock.  And 
I'll  go  against  yon  even,  jnst  to  prove  that  yon 
don't  know  it  all,  even  if  yon  have  been  playin' 
golf  for  twenty  years  I " 

It  was  a  flat,  ont-and-ont  challenge.  Cnpid 
looked  Windy  np  and  down  with  a  pitying 
smile — ^the  same  smile  he  uses  when  an  18- 
handicap  man  asks  to  be  raised  to  24. 

"I'd  be  ashamed  to  rob  you,  Wilkins,"  said 
he. 

Windy  didn't  say  anything,  bnt  he  went  into 
his  locker  and  brought  out  a  roll  of  bills  about 
the  size  of  a  young  grindstone.  He  counted 
fifty  dollars  off  it,  and  you  couldn't  have  told 
the  difference.  It  looked  just  as  big  as  before. 
He  handed  the  fifty  to  me. 

"It  would  be  stealing  it,"  said  Cupid,  bnt 
there  was  a  hungry  look  in  his  eye. 
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"If  yon  get  away  with  it,"  laid  Windy.  *'I 
won 't  complain  to  tha  poUoe.    Pnt  np  or  ihut 

Wen,  it  lodkad  like  ilnding  the  monay.  We 
knew  that  Windy  couldn't  break  a  90  to  save 
tai  Me,  and  Onpid  had  done  the  conne  in  an  84. 
vmxig  nothing  bnt  a  putting  deck. 

"How  many  olubi  can  I  have!"  aaked  Cupid 
^<J»  ^  «»««1  caution  in  the  matter  of  beta. 

uxi?}*    '^.J''    *^«**»"    wiewered    Windy. 
"Makes  no  difference  to  me. " 

"111  take  eight,"  said  Cupid  briskly.  "And 
If  you  don't  mmd,  I'll  post  a  check.  I»m  not  in 
the  habit  of  carrying  the  entire  cash  balance  in 
my  jeans." 

"Pair  enough  I "  said  Windy.  "You  boys  are 
all  witnesses  to  the  terms  of  this  bet  I»m  to 
pick  out  eight  duba-eight  new  ones—and  Cutts 
here  IS  to  play  with  »em.    Is  that  understood  T ' ' 

^!5'^?''"/'^«^^Pi<^  'li'il  just  cost 
you  fifty  fish  to  find  out  that  a  mechanical  golfer 
can  hck  you  with  strange  weapons." 

Windy  went  out  and  Cupid  promised  us  all  a 
dinner  on  the  proceeds  of  the  match. 

i.J'x^.^'*  ^*^*  ^^  fellow's  money,"  said  he. 

but  Wmdy '8  entirely  too  fresh  for  a  new  mem- 
ber. A  beating  wiU  do  him  good  and  make  him 
humble.  Eight  clubs.  If  he  brings  me  only  two 
or  three  that  I  can  use-^  driver,  a  midiron. 
and  a  putter— 111  hang  his  hide  on  the  fence  too 
easy.  He's  made  a  bad  bet" 

But  it  wasn't  such  a  bad  bet  after  all.  Windy 
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CMM  baek  with  eifl^t  dnbi  in  the  erook  of  hit 

■nn,  tnd  when  Cupid  eaugfat  a  glimpue  of  the 

collection  he  howled  himself  purple  in  the  faoe, 

and  no  wonder.   Eight  nice,  new,  ahinj,  maahie 
nihlickat 

You  aee,  nothing  was  said  abont  the  sort  of 
dnbe  Windy  was  to  pick  out,  and  he  had  se- 
lected eight  of  the  same  pattern,  no  good  on 
earth  except  for  digging  out  of  bunkers  or  pop- 
ping the  baU  straight  up  in  the  airl  Harry 
Vardon  himself  can»t  drive  with  a  mashie 
niUickl  ^^ 

"What  are  you  beefin'  about!"  asked  Windy. 
"Eight  clubs,  you  said,  and  here  they  are.  Play 
or  pay." 

"Pay!  Why,  man  aUve,  it's  a  catch  bei-a 
cinch  bet  I  It's  not  being  done  this  year  at  all  I 
It's  like  stealing  the  money  t" 

"And  you  thought  you  could  steal  mine," 
was  the  cool  reply.  "You  thought  you  had  a 
cinch  bet,  didn't  youT  Be  honest  now.  Ei^t 
clubs,  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  and  you'll 
play  with  'em  or  forfeit  the  fifty." 

Cupid  looked  at  the  mashie  nibliAs  and  then 
he  looked  at  Windy,  x  looked  at  him  too  and 
began  to  understand  how  he  got  his  money. 
His  face  was  as  hard  as  granite.  "You'd  col- 
lect that  sort  of  a  bet— from  a  friend!"  It  was 
Cupid's  last  shot. 

"Just  as  quick  as  you  would,"  said  "V^nay. 

"Ill  write  you  a  check,"  and  Cupid  turned 
on  his  heel  and  started  for  the  office. 
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Windy  tried  to  turn  it  into  a  joke— after  he 
got  the  check— but  nobody  seemed  to  know 
where  to  laugh,  and  following  that  little  inci- 
dent he  found  it  a  bit  hard  to  get  games. 
Whenever  Windy  was  hunting  a  match  the  four- 
somes were  full  and  there  was  nothing  doing. 
A  sensitive  man  would  have  suffered  tortures, 
but  Windy,  with  about  as  much  delicacy  as  a 
rhinoceros,  continued  to  infest  the  course 
morning,  noon,  and  night.  When  he  couldn't 
find  any  one  weak-minded  enough  to  play  with 
him  he  played  with  himself,  and  somehow  man- 
aged to  make  just  as  much  noise  as  ever  with 
only  a  caddie  to  talk  to. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  i  lus 
Kitts  returned  from  the  East,  barely  in  i^e  to 
shoot  a  91  in  the  qualifying  round  of  the  An- 
nual Handicap.  We  had  hoped  that  he  would 
miss  this  tournament,  but  no;  there  he  was, 
large  as  life— which  is  pretty  large — and  ugly 
as  ever.  Grim  and  silent  and  nasty,  he  stepped 
out  on  No.  1  tee,  and  Cupid  Outts  groaned  as 
he  watched  him  drive  off. 

"That  fellow,"  said  Cupid,  "would  hang  his 
harp  on  the  walls  of  the  New  Jerusalem  and 
come  back  from  the  golden  shore  just  to  get  into 
a  handicap  event,  where  nobody  wants  him,  no- 
body will  speak  to  him,  and  every  one  wishes 
him  an  ulcerated  tooth  1  Why  didn't  he  stay  in 
the  East?" 

There  were  about  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  reasons  why  Adolphus  was  unpopular  with 
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hb  ;  a  few  will  sufiSoe.  In  the  first  place,  he  was 
a  cap  hunter.  He  had  an  unholy  passion  for 
silver  goblets  an**  iiophies  with  the  club  em- 
blem on  them,  .aid  he  prof  j-'red  a  small  silver 
vase — worth  no,  tc  exceed  Jiree  dollars,  whole- 
sale— to  the  resi^ec^t  ami  admiration  of  his  fel- 
low golfers.  Heaven  knows  why  he  wanted 
trophies!  They  are  never  any  good  unless  a 
man  has  friends  to  show  them  to ! 

In  the  second  place,  Adolphus  didn't  care 
how  he  won  a  cup,  and,  as  Cupid  used  to  say, 
the  best  club  in  his  bag  was  the  book  of  rules. 

If  you  don't  know  it  already,  I  must  tell  you 
that  golf  is  the  most  strictly  governed  game 
in  the  world,  and  also  the  most  ceremonious. 
It  is  as  full  of  "thou  shalt  nots"  as  the  com- 
mandments. There  are  rules  for  everything 
and  everybody  on  the  course,  and  the  breaking 
of  a  rule  carries  a  penalty  with  it — ^the  loss  of 
a  stroke  or  the  loss  of  a  hole,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Very  few  golfers  play  absolutely  to  the  let- 
ter of  the  law;  even  those  who  know  the  rules 
incur  penalties  through  carelessness,  and  in 
such  a  case  it  is  not  considered  sporting  to  de- 
mand the  pound  of  flesh ;  but  there  was  nothing 
sporting  about  Adolphus  Kitts. 

He  knew  every  obscure  rule  and  insisted  on 
every  penalty.  Question  him,  and  he  fished  out 
the  book.  That  book  of  rules  stiffened  his 
match  play  tremendously,  besides  making  his 
opponents  want  to  murder  him.  It  was  rather 
a  rotten  system,  but  Kitts  hadn't  a  drop  of 
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■porting  blood  in  his  whole  big  body,  and  the 
element  of  sportsmanship  didn't  enter  into  his 
calculations  at  all.  He  claimed  strokes  and 
holes  even  when  not  in  competition,  and  because 
of  this  he  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  partners 
or  opponents. 

"He's  a  golf  lawyer,  that's  what  he  is— a 
technical  lawyer  I"  said  Cupid  one  day.  "And 
I  wouldn't  even  play  the  nineteenth  hole  with 
him~I  wouldn't,  on  a  bet!" 

Come  to  think  of  it,  that  is  about  the  bitterest 
thing  you  can  say  of  a  golfer. 


Our  Annual  Handicap  is  the  blue-ribbon  event 
of  the  year  so  far  as  most  of  us  are  concerned. 
The  star  players  turn  up  their  noses  at  it  a 
bit,  but  that  is  only  because  they  realise  that 
they  have  a  mighty  slim  chance  to  carry  off  the 
eup.  The  high-handicap  men  usually  eliminate 
the  crack  performers,  which  is  the  way  it  should 
be.  What's  the  good  of  a  handicap  event  if  a 
scratch  man  is  to  win  it  every  year! 

Sixty-four  members  qualify  and  are  paired 
off  into  individual  matches,  which  are  played 
on  handicaps,  the  losers  dropping  out.  The 
man  who  "comes  through"  in  the  top  half  of 
the  drawing  meets  the  survivor  of  the  lower 
half  in  the  final  match  for  the  cup,  which  is  al- 
ways a  very  handsome  and  valuable  trophy, 
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calculated  to  rouse  all  the  cupidity  in  a  cap 
hunter's  nature. 

When  the  pairings  were  posted  on  the  bulle- 
tm  board  Kitts  was  in  the  upper  half  and 
Windy  in  the  lower  one.  Kitts  had  a  handicap 
of  8  strokes,  and  was  really  entitled  to  12,  but 
Cupid  wouldn't  listen  to  his  wails  of  anguish. 
Wmdy  was  a  12  man,  and  nobody  figured  the 
two  renegades  as  dangerous  until  the  sixty- 
four  entrants  had  narrowed  down  to  eight  sur- 
vivors. Kitts  had  won  his  matches  by  close 
margins,  but  Windy  had  simply  smothered  his 
opponents  by  lopsided  scores,  and  there  they 
were,  in  the  running  and  too  dose  to  the  finals 
for  comfort. 

We  began  to  sit  up  and  take  notice.  Cupid 
read  the  riot  act  to  Dawson,  who  was  Windy 's 
next  opponent,  and  also  had  a  talk  with  Au- 
brey, who  T-  ^o  meet  Kitts.  "Wilkins  and 
Kitts  must  :  ppedl"  raved  Cupid.    "We 

don't  want  'e^  to  get  as  far  as  the  semifinals, 
and  it's  up  to  you  chaps  to  play  your  heads  off 
and  beat  these  rotters!" 

Dawson  and  Aubrey  saw  their  duty  to  the 
dub,  but  that  was  as  far  as  they  got  with  it. 
Windy  talked  from  one  end  of  his  match  to  the 
other  and  ma-'i  Dawson  so  nervous  that  any 
one  could  have  beaten  him,  and  Kitts  pulled 
the  book  of  "  iles  on  Aubrey  and  literally  read 
him  out  of  bue  contest. 

After  this  the  interest  in  the  tournament 
grew  almost  painful.    Overholzer  and  Watta 
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were  the  other  semifinalists,  and  we  told  them 
plainly  that  they  might  as  well  resign  from  the 
club  if  they  did  not  win  their  matches.  Over- 
hdzer  spent  a  solid  week  practicing  on  his  ap- 
proach shots,  and  Watts  carried  his  putter  home 
with  him  nights,  but  it  wasn't  the  slightest  use. 
Windy  tossed  an  83  at  Overholzer,  along  with 
a  lot  of  noisy  conversation,  and  an  83  will  beat 
Overholzer  every  time  he  starts.  Poor  Watts 
went  off  his  drive  entirely  and  gave  such  a  piti- 
ful exhibition  that  Kitts  didn't  need  the  rule 
book  at  all. 

And  there  we  were,  down  to  the  finals  for  the 
beautiful  handicap  cup,  sixty-two  good  men 
and  true  eliminated,  and  a  pair  of  bounders 
lined  up  against  each  other  for  the  trophy ! 

"This,"  said  Cupid  Cutts,  "is  a  most  unfor- 
tunate situation.  I  can't  root  for  a  sure-thing 
gambler  and  daylight  highwayman  like  Wilk- 
ins,  and  as  for  the  other  fellow  I  hope  he  falls 
into  a  bunker  and  breaks  both  his  hind  legs  off 
short !  Think  of  one  of  those  fellows  carrying 
home  that  lovely  cup!  Ain't  it  enough  to  makp 
you  sick  t" 

It  made  us  all  sick,  nevertheless  quite  a  re 
spectable  gallery  assembled  to  watch  Wilkins 
and  Kitts  play  their  match. 

"Looks  like  we're  goin'  to  have  a  crowd  for 
the  main  evert!"  said  Windy,  who  had  put  in 
the  entire  morning  practicing  tee  shots.  "In 
that  case  I'll  buy  everybody  a  little  drink,  or 
sign    a    lunch    card — ^whatever 's    customary, 
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Don't  be  bashfnl,  boys, 
with  the  winner  before 


Might  as  well  drink 
as  well  as  after,  you 
inowl" 

At  this  point  Adolphus  came  in  from  the 
locker  room  and  there  was  an  embarrassed 
silence,  broken  at  last  by  Windy.  *' Somebody 
introduce  me  to  my  victim,"  said  he.  "We've 
never  met.'* 

*  *  You  don 't  tell  me ! "  exclaimed  Cupid.  *  •  Of 
all  the  men  in  this  club,  I'd  think  you  fellows 
ought  to  know  each  other!  Kitts,  this  is  Wilk- 
ins — shake  hands  and  get  together!" 

Among  the  other  reasons  for  not  liking  him, 
Adolphus  had  a  face.  I'm  aware  that  a  man 
cannot  help  his  face,  but  he  can  make  it  easier 
to  look  at  by  wearing  a  pleasant  expression 
now  and  then.  Kitts  seldom  used  his  face  to 
smi^e  with.  As  he  turned  to  shake  hands  with 
Windy  I  noticed  that  his  left  hi^.  pocket  bulged 
a  trifle,  and  I  knew  that  Adolphus  was  taking 
no  chances.  That's  where  he  carries  the  book 
of  rules. 

"How  do,"  said  Kitts,  looking  hard  at 
Windy.    "I'm  ready  if  you  are,  sir." 

"Oh,  don't  be  in  such  a  hurry!"  said  Wilk- 
ins.  "We've  got  a  lot  of  drinks  comin'  here. 
Sit  down  and  have  one." 

"Thank  you,  I  never  drink,"  replied 
Adolphus. 

"Well,  then,  have  a  sandwich.  Might  as  well 
load  up;  you've  got  a  hard  afternoon  ahead  of 
you." 
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''Thanks,  I've  had  my  lanch.'* 

"Then  let's  talk  a  little,"  urged  Windy. 
"Let's  get  acquainted.  This  is  the  first  time  I 
over  had  a  whaok  at  a  cop,  and  I  don't  know 
how  to  act  I  play  golf  by  main  strength  and 
awkwardness,  bnt  I  get  there  just  the  same. 
They  tell  me  you're  a  great  man  for  rules." 

Windy  paused,  but  Kitts  didn't  say  anything, 
and  Cupid  stepped  on  my  foot  under  the  table. 

"Now,  I  don't  go  very  strong  on  the  rules," 
continued  Windy  wheedlingly.  "I  like  to  play 
a  sporty  game— count  all  my  shots,  of  course- 
but  damn  this  technical  stuff  is  what  /  say.  For 
instance,  if  you  should  accidentally  tap  your 
ball  when  you  was  addressin'  it,  and  it  should 
turn  over,  I  wouldn't  call  a  stroke  on  you.  I'd 
be  ashamed  to  do  it  If  I  win,  I  want  to  win  on 
my  playin ',  and  not  on  any  technicalities.  Ain  't 
that  the  way  you  feel  about  it,  hey!" 

Kitts  looked  uncomfortable,  but  he  wouldn't 
return  a  straight  answer  to  the  question.  He 
said  something  about  hoping  the  best  man 
would  win,  and  went  out  to  get  his  clubs. 

"Cheerful  kind  of  a  party,  ain't  hef"  said 
Windy.  "I've  told  him  where  I  stand.  I  ain't 
goin'  to  claim  anything  on  him  if  his  foot  slips, 
and  he  oughtn't  to  claim  anything  on  me.  If 
he's  a  real  sport,  he  won't  What  do  you  boys 
thinkt"  '         ^ 

We  thought  a  great  deal,  but  nobody  offered 
any  advice. 

"Well,"  said  Windy,  getting  up  and  stretch- 
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lag,  '*he'i  got  to  start  me  2  up,  on  handicap, 
and  I'm  drivin'  like  a  fool.  I  ahonld  worry 
about  his  technicalities  I*' 


ired 


HI 

Our  No.  1  hole  is  somewhere  around  450 
yards,  and  the  average  player  is  very  well  satis- 
fied if  he  fetches  the  putting  green  on  his  third 
shot  It  is  uphill  all  the  way,  with  a  bunker  to 
catch  a  topped  drive,  rough  to  the  right  and 
left  to  punish  pulls  and  slices,  and  sand  pits 
guarding  the  green.  Windy  drove  first,  talting 
all  the  time  he  was  on  the  tee. 

"Hope  the  gallery  doesn't  make  you  nervous, 
Kitts.  /  always  drive  best  when  people  are 
watchin'  me,  but  then  I've  got  plenty  of  nerve, 
they  say.  You  may  not  like  my  stance,  but 
watch  this  one  sail  I  And  when  I  address  the 
ball  I  address  it  in  a  few  brief,  bumin'  words, 
like  this:  'Take  a  ride,  you  little  white  devil, 
take  a  ride!'"  Whis-shl  Click  I  And  the  little 
white  devil  certainly  took  a  ride— long,  low, 
and  straight  up  the  middle  of  the  course — ^the 
ideal  ball,  with  just  enough  hook  on  it  to  make 
it  run  well  after  it  struck  the  ground.  "Two 
hundred  and  sixty  yards  if  it's  an  inch  I"  said 
Windy,  grinning  at  Kitts.  "Lay  your  pill  be- 
side that  one— if  you  think  you  can  I" 
^  "You're  a  12-handicap  man— and  you  drive 
like  that!"  said  Kitts,  which  was,  of  course,  a 
neat  slap  at  Cupid,  who  was  within  earshot. 
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*  *  Cntts  is  a  friend  of  mine, ' '  bragged  Windy. 
''That's  why  I'm  a  12  man.  I  really  play  to 
a6.'; 

Kitts  saw  that  he  wasn't  going  to  get  any 
goats  with  conversational  leads,  so  he  shut  up 
and  teed  his  ball.  He  was  one  of  those  deliber- 
ate players  who  must  make  just  so  many  mo- 
tions before  they  pull  off  their  shots.  First  he 
took  his  stance  and  his  practice  swings )  then  he 
moved  up  on  the  ball  and  addressed  it;  then  he 
waggled  his  elub  ba<^  and  forth  over  it,  look- 
ing up  the  course  after  every  waggle,  as  if  pick- 
ing out  a  nice  spot ;  then,  when  he  had  annoyed 
everybody,  and  Wiiidy  nost  of  all,  he  sent  a 
perfectly  atrocious  slice  into  the  rough  beyond 
the  bunker. 

"Humphl"  grunted  TTiitias,  "A  lot  of 
preparation  for  such  a  rotten  siiot !  Looks  like 
I  *m  3  up  and  17  to  go.  Probably  w  !?i«  -t  be  much 
of  a  contest- 


>> 


"Do  you  expect  to  win  it  with  your  luooth!" 
snapped  Kitts,  and  Windy  winked  at  the  wst 
of  us. 

"His  goat  is  loose  already  1"  said  he  in  a 
stage  whisper.    "  He  can 't  stand  the  gaff  I  * ' 

Adolphus  got  out  of  the  tall  grass  on  his 
third  shot,  but  dropped  his  fourth  into  a  deep 
sand  pit  short  of  the  green. 

"With  a  lot  of  luck,"  said  Windy,  reaching 
f<d*  his  brassy,  "you  may  get  an  8— but  I  doubt 
it.  Pretty  soft  for  me,  pretty  soft  I"  And  with 
the  sole  of  his  club  he  patted  the  turf  behind  his 
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ball,  smoothing  it  dowii— three  gentle  little  pats. 
"Pret-ty  soft!"  murmured  Windy,  and  sent 
the  ball  whistling  straight  on  to  the  green  for  a 
sure  4.  Then  he  turned  to  Kitts.  "D'you  give 
up  t "  said  he.  *  *  Might  just  as  well ;  you  haven 't 
got  a  burglar's  chancel" 

"I  claim  th^  hole,"  said  Adolphus  calmly, 
fishing  out  the  book  of  rules. 

"You— what!" 

"Bule  No.  10,"  said  Kitts,  beginning  to  read. 
"  *In  playing  through  the  green,  irregularities 
of  surface  which  could  in  any  way  affect  the 
player's    stroke    shall   not   be    removed   nor 

pressed  down  by  the  player '    You  patted 

the  grass  behind  your  ball  and  improved  the 
lie  by  smoothing  it  dowD.    I  claim  the  hole." 

Windy  went  about  the  colour  of  a  nice  ripe 
Satsuma  plum.  His  neck  swelled  so  much  that 
his  ears  moved  outward.  "You  don't  mean  to 
say  that  you're  goin'  to  call  a  thing  like  that  on 
me  when  you're  already  licked  for  the  holet" 
He  spoke  slowly,  as  if  he  found  it  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  the  situation  was  real. 

"I  claim  it,"  repeated  Adolphus  monoto- 
nously. *  *  You  can  appeal  to  Mr.  Cutts,  as  chair- 
man of  the  greens  committee." 

"Hey,  Fatty  I  All  I  did  was  pat  the  grass  a 
few  times  with  my  dub,  and  this— this  gentle- 
waw  here  says  he  claims  the  hole." 

"You  Violated  the  rule,"  shortly  answered 
Cupid,  who  may  be  fat  but  does  not  like  to  be 
reminded  of  it  so  publicly. 
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"And  you're  goin'  to  let  him  get  away  with 
thatt"  denuuided  Windy.  "I'tai  on  the  green 
in  two»  and  he'i  neok-deep  in  the  sand  on  his 
fourth ** 

"Makes  no  difference,"  said  Cupid,  turning 
away.  "You  ought  to  know  the  rules  by  now. 
Kitts  wins  the  hole." 

Well,  Windy  finaUy  accepted  the  situation, 
but  he  was  in  a  savage  frame  of  mind— so  sav- 
age that  he  walked  all  the  way  to  the  second 
tee  without  opening  his  mouth.  There  he 
stepped  aside,  with  a  low  bow  to  Kitts. 

"Your  honour,  I  believe,"  said  he  with  nasty 
emphasis. 

No.  2  is  a  short  hole— a  drive  and  a  pitch. 
Wmd7  «rot  a  good  baU,  and  it  rolled  ahnost  to 
the  3<*trf  of  the  green.  Kitts 's  drive  was  short 
but  straight,  and  he  pitched  his  second  to  the 
green,  some  thirty  feet  from  the  pin,  and  the 
advantage  seemed  to  be  with  Windy  until  it  was 
discovered  that  his  ball  was  lying  in  a  cuppy 
depression  of  the  turf. 

"That's  lovely,  ain't  itf"  growled  Windy. 
"Afinedrive— andlookatthisforaUe!   I  was   / 
goin'  to  use  a  putter,  but  a  putter  won't  get  the 
ball  out  of  there.    Hey,  Fatty,  had  I  better  use 
a  niblick  here?" 

"I  claim  the  hole,"  said  Kitts,  reaching  for 
the  book. 

**But  I  haven't  done  anything  I"  howled 
Wmdy.  "How  can  you  claim  the  hole  ^en  I 
haven't  played  the  shot!" 
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*'Toii  takad  advice/'  said  Kitts,  reading. 
"  'A  player  may  not  ask  for  nor  willingly  re- 
oeive  advioe  from  any  one  except  his  own  caddici 
hie  partner,  or  hit  partner's  caddie.'  This  is 
not  a  fonrsome,  so  you  have  no  partner.  Ad- 
vice is  defined  as  any  suggestion  which  could 
influence  a  player  in  determining  the  line  of 
play,  in  the  choice  of  a  club,  or  in  tiie  method  of 
making  a  strc^e.  You  asked  whether  you 
should  use  a  niblick — and  you  lose  the  hole." 

Windy,  knocked  speechless  for  once  in  his 
life,  looked  over  at  Cupid,  and  Cupid  nodded  his 
head. 

"The  match  is  now  all  square,"  said  Kitts  as 
he  started  for  the  third  tae. 

"And  squared  by  a  couple  of  petty  larceny 
protests!"  said  Wi^dy.  "Hey,  Mistei  Book- 
worm,  wait  a  minute !  I  want  to  tell  you  some- 
thing for  your  own  good!" 

"Oh,  play  golf!"  said  Kitts,  over  his 
shoulder. 

Windy  strode  after  him  and  took  him  by  the 
arm.   It  wasn't  a  gentle  grasp  either. 

"That's  exactly  what  I  want  to  say.  Tou 
play  golf,  Mr.  Kitts!  Play  it  with  your  dubs, 
and  forget  that  book  in  your  hip  pocket.  If  you 
pull  it  on  me  again.  111— 111 " 

Adolphus  tried  to  smile,  but  it  was  a  sickly 
effort 

"You  can't  intimidate  :ne,"  said  he. 

"Maybe  not,"  said  Windy,  quito  earnestly, 
"buti  can  liok  you  witbm  an  inch  ox  your  life— 
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andlwUL  Is  there  anything  in  the  book  about 
that!  If  you  read  me  out  of  thit  cup,  you  bet- 
tor make  arrangements  to  have  it  eent  direet  to 
the  lioepital.  It'll  make  a  nioe  flower  holder— 
If  you  ve  got  any  friends  that  think  enough  of 
you  to  send  flowers  I" 

*u"^x**^.*^?\"?J°®"    *"    witnesses    to    these 

ffw*'!.!*".?  P**'  appealing  to  the  gaUery. 

•We  didn't  hear  a  word,"  said  Oupid.   "Not 

a  word.    Go  on  and  play  your  match  and  stop 

*q ja*>Wmg.   You  act  like  a  couple  of  fishwives  I " 

The  contestants  walked  off  in  the  direoUon  of 

the  tee,  with  Windy  stUl  rubbing  it  in. 

"A  word  to  the  wise.  Keep  that  damn' book 
m  your  pocket,  if  you  don't  want  to  eat  it- 
cover  and  all  I" 

/'Suppose  they  do  mix  itt"  said  Cupid,  mop- 
ping  his  brow.  "Sweet  little  golfing  scandal, 
ell 7  Can't  you  see  the  headlines  in  the  news- 
papers? 'Country  Club  finalists  in  fist  fight  on 
links  I  And  some  of  these  roughneck  humour- 
ists will  congratulate  us  on  golf  becoming  one 
of  the  vital,  red-blooded  sports  I   Oh,  lovely  I ' ' 

"Bahl"saidl.  " There  wiU  be  no  fight.  No 
man  will  fight  who  smUes  like  a  coyote  when  he 
IS  getting  a  call  down." 

"But  a  coyote  will  fight  if  you  put  it  up  to 
mm,  don't  make  any  mistake  about  that.  And 
Kitts  will  spring  the  book  on  Windy  again,  I 
feel  it  in  my  bones,  and  if  he  does— choose  your 
partners  for  the  one-step  I  Oh,  why  did  we  ever 
let  these  rotters  into  the  dub?" 
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I  see  no  reason  for  inflicting  npon  yon  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  next  fifteen  holes  of 
golfing  frightfulnesB.  Golf  is  a  game  which 
requires  mental  calm,  and  the  contestants  were 
entirely  ont  of  calmness  after  the  second  hole 
and  conld  not  concentrate  on  their  shots. 

Windy  began  driving  all  over  the  shop,  hook- 
ing and  slicing  tremendously,  and  Kitts  man- 
hiAdled  his  irons  in  a  manner  fit  to  make  a 
hardened  professional  weep.  Neither  of  them 
conld  have  holed  a  five-foot  putt  in  a  wash-tab, 
and  they  staggered  along  side  by  side,  silent 
and  nervous  and  savage,  and  if  Windy  man- 
aged to  win  a  hole  Kitts  would  be  sure  to  take 
the  next  one  and  square  the  match.  But  he 
didn't  take  any  holes  with  the  book.  When 
Windy  brdce  a  rule — ^which  he  did  every  little 
while — ^Batts  would  sneer  and  pretend  to  look 
the  other  way.  He  tried  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  it  was  pity  and  contempt  that  made 
him  blind  to  Windy 's  lapses,  but  he  didn't  fool 
me  for  a  minute.    It  was  fear  of  consequences. 

And  so  they  came  to  the  last  hole,  all  square, 
and  also  all  in. 

Our  eighteenth  has  a  vicious  reputation 
among  those  golfing  unfortunates  who  slice  their 
tee  shots.  The  drive  must  carry  a  steep  hill,  the 
right  slope  of  which  pitches  away  to  a  deep, 
narrow  ravine — a  ravine  scarred  and  marred  by 
thousands  of  niblick  shots,  but  otherwise  as  dis- 
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guBted  Nature  left  it.  We  oaU  it  HeU's  Half 
Acre,  tltongh  the  first  part  of  the  name  would 
be  qrnUi  snffieieiit 

».iS®*'"Ir^?''?^®"?°*"  *^  *»»^«  «▼«•  been 
made  in  this  smister  locaUt^  have  been  made 

7  ^V  wnbs,  despairingly  wielded.  HeU's  Half 

Acre  18  fnU  of  stmited  trees  with  roots  half  ont 

of  tiie  ground,  and  thick  brush  and  matted 

weeds,  and  squarely  in  the  middle  of  this  deso- 

tohon  18  a  deep  81^,  or  pit,  known  as  the  Devil's 

Kitchen.    HeU's  Half  Acre  is  bad  enough,  be! 

uZt  T  7?**  ^""^  ^*  *be  Devil's  Kitchen 
IS  the  hist  hard  word  in  hazards,  and  it  is  a 
enme  t»  allow  such  a  plague  spot  within  a  mile 
of  a  golf  course.  ^^ 

At  a  respectful  distance  we  watched  the  rene- 
gades  drive  from  the  eighteenth  tee.  Kitts  had 
the  honour-~if  there  is  any  honour  in  winning 

lI^^'l^i^M^  *'*f^*  strdtes-^nd  messed  iiborS 
over  his  baU  even  Iwiger  than  usual  His  drive 
d^eloped  a  lovely  curve  to  the  right,  and  went 
skippmg  and  bounding  down  the  hill  toward  the 

"And  thafU  be  in  the  Kitchen  unless  same- 

tiling  stops  iti''  said  Cupid  with  a  sigh  of^ 

hef.    '^I  was  afraid  the  blighters  might  halve 

this  one  and  need  extra  holes  I " 

.,^^  !^*b  Adolphus  in  the  Devil's  Kitchen 

brow  of  the  hill-m  fact,  a  ball  anywhere  on  the 
course  would  be  almost  certain  to  win  the  hole 
and  the  match— but  when  he  walked  out  on  tiie 
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tee  it  waft  piBin  to  be  seen  tkat  he  had  loat  ooo^ 
fidenoe  in  his  wooden  dnb.  Any  golfer  knowi 
what  it  meuiB  to  lose  eonfldenoe  in  his  wood, 
and  Wiwfy  had  reason  to  doubt  his  driver,  ffis 
tee  diots  had  been  f earfolty  off  direotion,  and 
here  was  one  that  had  to  go  straight 

He  teed  his  ball,  swnng  his  dub  a  eonple  of 
times,  and  shook  his  head.   Then  he  yeUed  at  hia 
caddie. 
''Oh,  boy!  BringmemydeekP' 
Now,  a  deek  is  a  wonderful  dub  if  a  man 
knows  how  to  nse  one,  but  it  produces  a  low  tee 
shot,  as  a  general  thing.    It  produeed  one  for 
Windy— a  screamer,  llj^g  with  the  speed  of  a 
rifle  bullet.   I  thought  at  first  that  it  was  barely 
going  to  dear  the  top  of  the  hill,  but  I  mis- 
judgedit.  Three  feet  higher  and  the baU  would 
have  been  over,  but  it  struok  the  gronnd  and 
kicked  abruptly  to  the  right,  disappearing  in  the 
direction  of  the  Devil^s  Kitchen.    We  heard  a 
crashing  noise.    It  was  Windy  splintering  his 
deek  shaft  over  the  tee  box. 

*  *  Both  down ! » '  ejaculated  Cupid.  *  *  Suffering 
St.  Andrew,  wbai  a  finish  1 '  * 

We  arrived  on  the  rim  of  the  Eitohen  and 
peered  into  that  wild  amphitheatre.  Kitts  had 
afready  found  his  ball,  and  was  staring  at  it 
with  an  expression  of  dumb  anguish  on  his  face. 
It  was  lying  underneath  a  tangle  of  sturdy  oak 
roots,  as  safely  protected  as  if  an  octopus  was 
tr3ring  to  hatch  something  out  of  it 
Windy  was  combing  the  weeds  which  grew  on 
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2m^^  "***■  ""^  *^*  P»*»  *o«  M  of  Jri.  own 
^^It?  P?'^  «y  attention  to  W.  opp^LST 

tto  left  tlope,  hidden  in  the  weed.,  and  lit  a 
Sr  w^^^ »««i  He  «en>t  for  theSitSt^ 
^gWi^nW  haye  taken  a  atiinoe  on  t^t 
dectaritr.    Havuur  found  his  bidL  Win^iJTJvir 

fame  m  »  s  golfing  oaxeer,  WilfciM  r«cociii«d 

tte  1>«U,  bnt  they  Aunnged  th*  oak  rooto  b^ 
2»d«l«dr.  On  hi.  eighth  attem^^.  ,^ 
pbpped  ont  of  ita  neat,  and  the  next  d»t  w«  . 

geen,  but  there  Wag  no  applaoae  from  the  p3u 

1.  -^^^  ™ay  Pl*y  nine  strokes  m  a  hazard,  bnt 
he  hates  to  admit  it.    Adolphus  g^M^ 

pomt  he  wat<Aed  Windy  morosely.  With  vi^ 
tory  m  sight  the  latter  became  cheerful  iwa^- 
conversation  bubbled  out  of  him 

thl'SS;  n?ir  *^^  °^^\*  ^'^^  ««*  ^P  yo^d^r  on 
ban  f?„  c5'»'?'^^  ^?".^  yon  can  watch  this 
ball.    I'm  pm»  to  knock  it  a  mile  out  of  here. 

Ten  shots  he's  had.    If  it  was  me,  I'd  give  up. 
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ilST  ^  i^  «®*  *  '^*^  «^  **»«  in'enial  side 
hUlt  Spikes  won't  hoU  in  that  Btnff.  Wish  I 
was*  goat.  Ahal   The  very  thingi" 

Snddenfy  he  delivered  a  powerful  blow  at  the 
dope  some  dijrtance  below  his  baU  and  three  op 
four  feet  to  the  left  of  it.  Cnpid  gasped  and 
opened  his  mouth  to  say  something,  bnt  Inndged 
hrm  and  he  subsided,  duiddng  £e  a  nervSus 

!!y^*'?  the  idea!"  demanded  Kitts. 
To  make  little  boys  ask  questions,"  wa»  the 
eatairepy.  ^"I  climbed  the  Alps  okoe.    hS 
to  diar  holes  for  my  feet.    Guess  I  ha^  nt  for. 

Krd^Jl^^'      di«««i'  with  a  blasted  nibUok  is 
"OhI"  said  Kitts. 

lerylodtmg  on  m  tense  silence.  Nobody  wouW 
have  oflfeired  a  suggestion ;  we  all  felt  that  it  was 
their  own  affair^  on  the  knees  of  the  gods,  as 

place  for  his  nght  foot  he  cut  another  one  for  his 
hll'^  ^^fj^^  7f  e  tough  and  the  soil  was 
Hard,  and  he  grunted  as  he  worked. 

n«  Jl!^*^*i?  ^i^*  trip-taught  me  something. 
C^mes    m~handy   now.     Pretty   nifty-^ 

J^^^^^'A  mountain  climber  would  have 
ca^l^it  a  nifty  job.    Cupid  began  to  mutter. 

BeqmetP'saidl.    "Let's  see  if  Kitts  has 
nerve  enough  to  call  it  on  him  I " 
With  the  shaft  of  his  nibUck  in  his  teeth. 
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Wmdy  Bwurmed  up  the  side  of  the  wall,  found 
ae  footholdi  and  planted  himaelf  solidly. 
Oraaping  a  bosh  above  hia  bead  with  his  left 
hand,  he  measured  the  distanoe  with  his  eye, 
iteadied  himself  and  swong  the  aibUek  with  his 
pewetful  right  arm.  It  was  a  wonderful  shot, 
•^ren  If  Wmdy  WiUdns  did  make  it;  the  ball 
wiMt  soaring  skyward,  far  beyond  all  trooble. 

Some—outr*  he  panted,  looking  over  his 
sho^der  at  Kltta.  "I  guess  thatll  clinch  the 
"*****  111 

For  just  a  seeond  Adolpbns  hesitated  j  then  he 
most  have  thought  of  the  oop.  ''I  rather  think  it 
will,"  said  he.  "  You 're  nicely  out,  WiUdn^^iu 
forty-seven  strokes." 

"Forty-seven  devils  I"  shouted  Windy.  **I'm 
out  m  two!" 

"Li  a  haaard,"  quoted  Kitts,  "the  dub  shall 
not  touch  the  ground,  nor  shall  anything  be 
touched  or  moved  before  the  player  strikes  at 
the  ban."  At  this  point  Adolphus  made  a  seri- 
ous mistake ;  he  reached  for  the  book.  *  *  Under 
the  rule,"  he  continued,  "I  could  daim  the  hole 
on  you,  but  I  won't  do  that  I'll  only  count  the 
strokes  you  took  in  ch-pping  a  stance  for  your- 
self— -"  ' 

That  was  where  Windy  dropped  the  nibUok 
and  jumped  at  him,  and  Cupid  was  correct 
about  the  coyote.  Put  him  in  a  hole  where  he 
can't  get  out,  attack  him  hard  enough,  and  he 
wtU  fight.  ^^ 

Adolphus  dropped  the  book  and  nailed  Windy 
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on  the  ohm  with  a  rifl^t  vpperoat  that  jarred 
the  whde  WUkuiB  f am%. 

'*Keep  oat  of  it,  everybody!"  yefled  Cii|*id 
with  a  radden  fladi  of  inspiratioiL  '^It's  an 
elimination  oonteitl  More  power  to  both  of 
'em— and  may  they  both  lose  I" 

Innde  of  two  seoends  the  whole  floor  of  the 
Devil's  Kitchen  wan  littered  np  with  fists  and 
elbows  and  boots  and  knees.  Thisy  fought  into 
clinches  and  battered  theit  way  ont  of  them; 
they  tripped  over  roots  and  serambled  to  their 
f  3t  again;  they  tossed  all  rales  to  the  winds 
except  the  role  of  self-preservation.  The  air 
was  fall  of  heartfelt  grants  and  soands  as  of 
s<»ne  one  beating  a  rag  carpet,  and  the  langnage 
which  floated  to  as  was— well,  elemental,  to  say 
the  least  And  through  it  all  the  gallery  looked 
down  in  decent  silence;  there  was  no  f svoaiita 
for  whom  any  one  cared  to  cheer. 

Wh^i  Windy  came  toiling  np  oat  of  the  pit 
alone,  bat  one  remark  was  addressed  to  him. 

"Aren't  yon  going  to  play  it  oatt"  asked 
Gapid. 

*  *  Hah  t  *  *  said  Windy,  paasing.  His  coat  was 
torn  off  his  h&ckf  his  soiled  white  trousers  were 
out  at  the  knees,  his  nose  was  bleeding  freely, 
and  his  mouth  was  lopsided. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  finish  the  match f 
You've  only  played  46.  Kitts  made  a  mistake 
in  the  count." 

"Finish— belli"  snarled  Windy.  "You 
roosted  up  here  like  a  lot  of  buzzards  and  let  me 
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ihopfliyBelf  outof  theoonteit!   I  feel  like  fin- 
WW  the  lot  of  yon,  and  I'm  thronfl^  with  any 

einb  that'll  let  a  swine  like  Kitts  be  a  mtmberl" 
Oddly  enongh,  this  last  statement  was  snb- 
itantmlly  the  same  as  the  one  Adolphns  made 
when  he  recovered  oonsdonsness. 

The  wily  Cnpid,  oonoealing  from  each  the  in- 
tentions of  the  other,  and  becoming  a  bearer  of 
pens,  ink,  and  paper,  managed  to  seoare  both 
their  resignations  before  they  left  the  dnb- 
house  that  evening,  and  peace  now  reigns  at  the 
ConntryClnb.  «-« 

We  have  been  given  to  understand  that  in  the 
zatnre  the  committee  on  membership  will  re- 
quire gilt-edged  certijBcates  of  character  and 
that  no  rough  diamonds  need  apply. 
^Nobody  won  the  handicap  cup,  and  nobody 
knows  what  to  do  with  it,  though  there  is  some 
talk  of  having  it  engraved  as  follows : 
j;  ^'Elimination  Trophy— won  1^  W.  W.  Wilk- 
ins, .knockout,  one  round." 
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